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In response to an often-asked rhetorical 
question: “Just what is an Arbutus, 
anyway?” 

Some might say it’s a trailing wildflower 
native to Southern Indiana. Journalism 
professors and IU alumni might recall the 
Arbutus is the “official yearbook of In- 
diana University,” which has been around 
since 1894. 

Still, others might recognize the 
Arbutus merely as “that old beat-up house 
on Seventh Street.” 

But the Arbutus, as it has evolved 
recently, doesn’t fit any of these descrip- 
tions precisely and accurately. IU and 
Bloomington have changed a lot since 
1894. Readers’ needs and wants are 
different each year. The attitudes, percep- 
tions and values of the University commu- 
nity change as often as the price of tuition. 

In the face of such uncertainty, the 
Arbutus and its staff frequently have been 
at loss for the proper words, photographs 
and approach to news to chronicle ever- 
changing academic, social, financial and 
athletic concerns. 

This edition — the 92nd issue of the 
Arbutus — makes a valiant effort to cap- 
ture the fleeting attitude of 1984-85 and 
record it in a way that most reflects the 


spirit and the events on the Bloomington 
campus from September to May. 

One major goal of this year’s Arbutus 
was to be consistent in thorough news 
coverage and accurate reporting. Our 
writers and photographers attempted to 
put themselves in the shoes of you, the 
reader — think how you think, see as you 
see — and then provided the closest match 
they could render. 

Another hope of this year’s Arbutus 
staff was to serve the entire University 
community. Traditionally, yearbooks have 
been significant for one group primarily — 
graduating seniors. It’s been our sincere 
intention that this publication serve a 
variety of groups: first-year, second-year, 
third-year and graduate students, as well as 
faculty and staff. 

This stems from a belief that readers 
should have this book for a point of 
reference — a document of sorts. The 
Arbutus has evolved into a book many 
people buy for reasons other than seeing 
themselves in one particular photograph 
or story. 

Instead, we hope to show you a figura- 
tive glimpse of yourself — whether it’s 
pictures of friends and instructors that 
stand out in your memory or coverage of 


your favorite sport. In buying this book, 
you have helped sustain a tradition that has 
survived nearly 100 years. For this, we are 
grateful. 

We hope the book speaks to your needs, 
satisfies your curiosity and provides you 
with a permanent reference for the events, 
ideas, joys and hardships you experienced 
this year. After all, you paid a not-so-small 
sum of money for a 496-page book when 
you could have bought a pound at Nick’s 
or perhaps paid the cable bill for one 
month. 

Finally, we challenge you: Look this 
book over — race through and look at all 
of the pictures once, as we all are 
compelled to do. Then pick it up again 
when you have some time and read as 
much as you can. We hope you'll find a 
wealth of facts and insights into IU — and 
yourself — that you haven’t found before. 


Sincerely, 


Jim Greenwood 


Editor 
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Fall News 





tudents arrived in Bloomington to find 
many changes on campus in the fall. 
The arboretum, where the Tenth Street 
Stadium once stood, was near completion. 
Renovation and additions to the chemistry 
building were approved to ensure safer 
facilities and update research laboratories. 
The $40 million, three-phase project is 
scheduled for completion in 1987. 
Jordan Hall, which is home to the biol- 
ogy department, was also remodeled. 
More laboratory and classroom space, as 
well as a large lecture hall, were added to 
the building. A glass-topped, plant-filled 
atrium will serve as the hall’s new entrance. 
For tennis buffs, the Tennis Pavilion — 
north of Assembly Hall — was completed 


in late November. The privately owned, 
eight-court indoor facility is the site of 
classes and tournaments, as well as varsity 
and intramural matches. The public pays 
hourly rates to use the courts. 

Students will also find themselves pay- 
ing a mandatory annual health fee begin- 
ning in the fall of 1986, as a result of a 
health package worked out in the fall by 
administrators. 

While physical and economic changes 
were among the top IU news stories, na- 
tional and world news focused on life-and- 
death issues and events. Across the 
Atlantic, Princess Diana gave birth to her 


second son, Prince Harry, while in Loma 
Linda, Calif., 14-day-old “Baby Fae” 





received a baboon heart transplant after 
doctors discovered the left side of her 
heart was severely underdeveloped. Baby 
Fae became the longest surviving human 
recipient of a cross-species transplant. She 
died two-and-a-half weeks later when her 
body finally rejected the implant. 

More success, but a little less con- 
troversy, came with the heart surgery of 
William Schroeder of Jasper, Ind. Schroe- 
der received a Jarvik-7 plastic-and-metal 
heart, becoming the second and longest 
surviving person to undergo the surgery. 

Tragedy continued in Beirut, Lebanon, 
as the American Embassy was bombed for 
the third time in 17 months. As in previous 
incidents, a van filled with 350 pounds of 





Angie Gottschalk 


explosives was driven through embassy 
gates. A British security guard opened fire 
on the vehicle, causing it to hita parked car 
and explode about 30 feet from the build- 
ing, killing 12 people and injuring 35 
others. After the blast, an organization 
known as the Islamic Jihad, promising “not 
to allow a single American to remain on 
Lebanese soil,” claimed responsibility for 
the bomb. 

Terrorism also struck Great Britain in 
October, when a bomb exploded in the 
Brighton hotel where Prime Minister 
Thatcher and 13 of her 20 cabinet 
members were staying. Thatcher was un- 
harmed, but four people were killed and at 
least 34 others were injured. 

The world was stunned by the assassina- 
tion of India’s Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. Gandhi, a Hindu, was shot while 
walking from home to her office by Sikh 
members of her security force. The assas- 
sins sought revenge for what the Sikh 
religious group called the desecration of 
their most important shrine. Extremist 
members of the Sikh faction had 
threatened repeatedly to kill the prime 
minister after she ordered an assault on the 
Golden Temple, killing 600, in an attempt 
to end a separatist terror campaign led by 
militant Sikhs barricaded inside. National 
legislators of Gandhi’s governing Con- 
gress Party chose her son, Rajiv, 40, to 
succeed her. Her murder set off a wave of 
anti-Sikh violence, in which hundreds 
were killed. 

Three hundred sixty-five people died 
Nov. 19 when an explosion took place at a 
natural gas plant on the outskirts of 
Mexico City. The explosion occurred 
when four storage tanks containing more 
than 3 million gallons of liquefied gas blew 
up. A string of other explosions in the area 
contributed to the carnage, setting fire to 
nearby wooden-shack communities. 

Local, national and world news also 
centered on victories and losses. In 
baseball, the Chicago Cubs surprised 
everyone by moving into the National 
League Championships against the San 
Diego Padres. The Padres won the series 
three games to two but were defeated in 
the World Series by the Detroit Tigers. 

Victory came a little easier for in- 
cumbent Ronald Reagan in one of the 
biggest landslides in presidential election 
history. Democrats Walter Mondale and 
Geraldine Ferraro proved to be confident 


speakers in televised debates but couldn’t 
hold their ground during the elections. 
Criticism of Reagan’s dealings with the 
Soviets was at least partially remedied 
when, just weeks before the election, he 
met with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko at the White House to discuss 
arms control. 

After being rejected by publishers, 
William Kennedy’s novel, “Ironweed,” 
won the 1984 Pulitzer Prize for Literature. 
The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, general secretary 
of the South African Council of Churches. 
Tutu’s award recognized his work in 
advocating non-violent reform of the 
South African government’s apartheid 
policies. 


Jill Balaban 


Members of the Bloomington chapter of the 
National Organization for Women conduct the 
annual “Take Back the Night” march in 
September. The march draws attention to the 
needs for increased awareness of violence against 
women. 


Angie Gottschalk 
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ABCs of 
PCBs 


Recetas 


Workers remove electrical capacitors from the 


ho 
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Activists and government officials debated the 






Fell Iron scrapyard on Rogers Street in 
October. The yard is one of several sites of 
polychlorinated bipheny! contamination. 


best means to destroy PCBs all year. 


Fe several years, activists have been 
trying to influence the solution to the 
PCB contamination problem at several lo- 
cal landfills and dumps. But the solution is 
only the beginning of the end of PCB 
problems in the area. 

PCBs, or polychlorinated biphenyls, 
were invented by Monsanto Chemical Co. 
in 1935 as a liquid coolant for electrical 
equipment, mostly capacitors. The West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., 300 N. Curry 
Pike, used PCBs in its Bloomington plant 
from 1957 to the mid-1970s. In 1976, 
PCBs were banned by the federal govern- 
ment under the Toxic Substance Control 
Act. They have been linked to health dis- 
orders such as cancer and severe acne. 

Westinghouse dumped capacitors in lo- 
cal landfills. The City of Bloomington ini- 
tiated a lawsuit against Monsanto and 
Westinghouse for the cleanup of these 


sites. State and U.S. justice departments 
later joined the lawsuit. 

The PCB “consent decree” was the re- 
sult of several years of intense and often 
bitter bargaining between Westinghouse, 
the city, and state and federal officials. The 
consent decree says Westinghouse will 
clean up several of the larger sites it con- 
taminated. It was announced in October 
1983 and released to the public in written 
form in December 1984, calling for West- 
inghouse to build and maintain an inciner- 
ator that will burn PCBs. The facility is to 
be built on land donated and monitored by 
the city. It will be fueled in part by oil and 
in part by municipal waste. About 650,000 
cubic yards of contaminated materials 
would be burned in the incinerator, in- 
cluding soil. 

Currently, three incinerators burn 
PCBs — in Chicago, Deer Park, Texas and 





El Dorado, Ark. — and they all use only oil 
for fuel. Consent decree opponents would 
rather see the contaminated materials tem- 
porarily placed in a landfill elsewhere until 
the technology is developed to more safely 
destroy PCBs, such as rendering them 
harmless through exposure and reaction to 
other chemicals. This process is expensive 
and not completely developed. 

The Bloomington Utilities Service 
Board, the Bloomington City Council, the 
Monroe County Council and the Indiana 
Environmental Management Board have 
approved the consent decree; it still must 
be approved by the EPA and a federal 


‘district court judge. Even then, without 


any hitches, it will take seven to 11 years to 
clean up the PCBs in the area. 
Rick Zatz 





Record 
Varvest 


Workers for the Monroe County Sheriff's 
Department burn a marijuana “cash crop,” 
valued at $17 million to $34 million, in 
October. The harvest took 18 people two days 
to finish. 


I was an unusual autumn bonfire: Car 
tires and fuel were needed to keep the 
fire going — and the leaves were worth 
millions of dollars. 

The Monroe County Sheriffs Depart- 
ment discovered and burned about 3,400 
marijuana plants, with an estimated street 
value between $17 million and $34 
million, just north of Ellettsville, Ind., last 
October. 

The find was the largest ever in the 
county, said Monroe County Prosecutor 
Ron Waicukauski. Stanley Irion, of 
Elwood, Ind., and Waren Putzke, of 
Yreka, Calif., were booked on felony 
charges of dealing in marijuana and 
maintaining a common nuisance. Their 
trial was delayed until June. 








The marijuana crop, which was nearly 
ready for harvesting, was located in the 
middle of a 20-acre corn field, Waicu- 
kauski said. The 50 rows of 4- to 6-foot tall 
plants took up more than half of the corn 
field and had about 10 miles of rubber pip- 
ing for irrigation between the rows, he 
said. 

Waicukauski said a pilot, hired by the 
sheriffs department, accidentally found 
the field while searching for a smaller 
marijuana crop. He said preliminary test- 
ing indicated the marijuana was more 
potent than that usually grown in Indiana. 

The police-run pot harvest took 18 
people two days to complete. The plants 
were cut with corn knives and carried ina 
pickup truck to the fire. 











On Oct. 11, one day after the harvesting 
began, Irion and Putzke turned 
themselves in at the Monroe County jail. 
They were accompanied by their In- 
dianapolis lawyer, Richard Kammen. 

If convicted, the two face up to eight 
years in prison and fines of up to $10,000, 
Waicukauski said. 

The two men had previously lived in 
Hawaii, before moving to Monroe County 
in 1983. They purchased the farm in April 
1984, Waicukauski said. 

Security was maintained until the burn- 
ing was completed, Ferry said. The depart- 
ment will have to check the corn field 
periodically to make sure the marijuana 
buds do not regenerate. 


Susan Laury 


Jim Greenwood 








Arboretum grows up 


nly a limestone and wrought iron 

fence, two flag towers and a ticket 
booth remain where the 10th Street 
Stadium once stood. 

There are no more cheering Little 500 
fans. Now dogwoods, magnolias, maples, 
oaks, cypresses, shrubs and flower gardens 
dot the 10 acres of transformed land. 

The IU Board of Trustees approved 
plans for an arboretum in May 1983. The 
design included several small ponds with 
water flowing between them, a natural 
amphitheater on a grassy incline and 
lighted walkways for pedestrians and 
bicyclists. 

The plans became reality when the 
arboretum was completed in August 
1984. At present, some 50 trees and 
shrubs have been planted on the 
manicured grounds, and the administra- 
tion plans 50 new ones every year for the 
next five years. The Class of 1984 donated 
a tulip poplar to the grounds, and the IU 
Student Foundation is accepting $200 
donations to be dedicated to the park. 

Nancy Holwick 








By August, the Hoosier Arboretum replaced 
the remnants of Little 500 races with the 
tranquillity of open spaces. Administrators 
plan to have 50 trees and shrubs planted by 
1990. 
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Former stadium site provides 
a place for students 
to escape a hectic routine 
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Grand traditions of Little 500 races had moved to the Bill 
Armstrong Little 500/Soccer Stadium when contractors began 
to level the old 10th Street Stadium, left. Three years later, 
students find the arboretum, above, a convenient short cut 
from academic halls to their homes. 
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University Archives 


University Archives 








Despite an erratic 100 years of football, IU has 
built its own loyal traditions. The 1895 team, 
top left, gave Hoosiers a record to cheer about: 
At 4-3-1, the team was the first one to post a 
winning season at IU. Coaches such as Arthur 
Woodford, lower left, contributed to the 
Hoosiers in the team’s first decade. A half a 
century later, George Taliaferro, top right, 
would help the Hoosier teams of the late 1940s 
as an All-American. By 1967, IU posted an 
impressive 9-1 record, losing only to 
Minnesota. One of their games, lower right, 
was a narrow victory over Michigan State, 


14-13. 





Centennial 


IU Sports Information 


()* hundred years of football at IU — 
the 1984 season marked a centennial 
celebration, but some saw little reason to 
be festive. After all, many people couldn’t 
remember the last time the Hoosiers won 
a football game. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong football 
tradition at IU, despite recent records. 
From the first team in 1885 — coached by 
a team member, receiving no financial 
support and playing no games against 
outside competition — to today’s program 
where grass and mud stains have given way 
to artificial turf, IU has produced many 
fine players and quite a few memorable 
seasons. 

The Hoosiers’ first coach in 1887, 
Professor Arthur B. Woodford, had 
learned the game as a student at Yale 
University. As with the 1984 team, 
Woodford’s squad didn’t win a game. But 
then there was only one game on their 
schedule, which ended as a 10-8 loss to 
Franklin College. 

IU football progressed slowly for the 
next few years. But the 1890s saw the 
game facing many problems that are still 
around. 

The Indiana Student reported in March 
1894 that Kenneth Brewer, captain of the 
IU squad, had been offered money to play 
for the Purdue Boilermakers that fall. In 
the end, neither team won the battle, as 
Brewer announced he would play for 
Michigan instead. 

The period was also marked by the fans’ 
unsportsmanlike conduct. As the Indiana 
Student reported: “Bloomington and In- 
diana University have a gang of rooters 
that are loyal to their eleven to a degree 
that they are obnoxious when on a ball 
ground.” 

Things began to change for the better by 
1895. For the first time, the University 
stepped in, and managing the team became 
a faculty responsibility. More money was 
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IU Sports Information 


The “Cardiac Kids” of IU, the football Hoosiers of 1967, 
above, shared the Big Ten title with Wisconsin before 
losing to the University of Southern California in the 
Rose Bowl. Coach John Pont, lower left, guided the 
team to the Hoosiers’ most successful season in recent 
times. Harry Gonso, lower right, was a successful 
Hoosier on the field, as in this game against Arizona in 
1968, and off, as a member of the IU Board of Trustees. 




































allocated to the team, and more competent 
coaches were hired. As a result, the team 
posted a 4-3-1 record, the first winning 
season. 

Slowly but surely the program was 
beginning to develop. IU captured its first 
Big Ten championship in the 1940s, dur- 
ing the reign of George Taliaferro, an All- 
American in 1945, ’47 and ’48. Taliaferro 
points to the end of World War I as a turn- 
ing point in Indiana football. 

“Football was not a very high note 
anywhere in the country because of World 
War II,” Taliaferro said in the fall of 1984. 
“It had just ended, and we were just begin- 
ning to feel some of the pain of the sacri- 
fices of the guys who had gone over and 
fought the war. 

“Tt afforded us the immediate opportu- 
nity to turn the lack of tradition of football 
at Indiana into a thing that guys would 
want to come and participate in. So, we 
went from having mediocre teams in the 
. beginning of football at Indiana to a high 
point which I happened to have been a 
participant of, and it was really great, 
absolutely great.” 

But the best was yet to come. With a 
team later called the “Cardiac Kids,” coach 
John Pont led his 1967 club to share the 
Big Ten title with Wisconsin and to appear 
in the Rose Bowl. Although the Hoosiers 
lost 14-3 toa tough University of Southern 
California squad, many followers still con- 
sider the 1967 season to be the team’s best. 

“It was unbelievable,” Taliaferro said. 
“The youngsters on that team seemed to 
have just dedicated their lives to winning 
football games. It was a period of complete 
exultation.” 

Such success was short-lived, however. 
Situations within the program, such as 
coaching difficulties, prevented it from 
further development. In 1971, Pont 
accepted the head coaching job at 
Northwestern, and the Hoosiers brought 
in Lee Corso from the University of Louis- 
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ville in hopes of stabilizing the floundering 
program. 

Corso found the going tough at the 
beginning of his career as his teams won 
just five games in the first three seasons. 
But by 1977, the Hoosiers improved their 
mark to 5-5-1, including impressive victo- 
ries over powerful Louisiana State and 
Purdue. 

The climax of the Corso era was in 1979 
when the Hoosiers, under the guidance of 
quarterback Tim Clifford, finished the 
season at 8-4, including a first-ever bowl 
victory — a come-from-behind thriller 
over Brigham Young University in the 
Holiday Bowl. 

Corso’s IU career did not end sweetly, 
however, as he was fired after the 1982 
season. Indiana selected Sam Wyche, a 
quarterback and receiver coach with the 
San Francisco 49ers, as Corso’s successor. 
But after just one season, Wyche opted for 
the head coaching job of the Cincinnati 
Bengals of the National Football League. 

Once again, IU was in need of a football 
coach, and that’s where Bill Mallory fit into 
the picture. Despite a winless season in his 
inaugural campaign, there is no sense of 
panic among IU fans. As IU prepares to 
enter a second century of football, there is 
a real sense of a new beginning, a feeling of 
confidence that Mallory, a proven winner 
in the college game, will rebuild the IU 
football program. 

Bill Firing 
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Moratorium elicits deep debate 


n an era of alleged student apathy, 
Dean of Students Michael Gordon 
arked a surge of campus interest in 
‘ptember when he declared a morato- 
im on the showing of X-rated films by 
Oups associated with the University. 
The issue began when a house in Wright 
uad advertised and presented the X- 
ted movie “Deep Throat.” Although the 
owing of such movies is subject to prose- 
ition, residence hall units annually show 
e movie as a fund-raising project. 

Also during this time, the Bloomington 
Im Society, the Bloomington chapter of 
e National Organization for Women and 
e IU Office of Women’s Affairs were 
Onsoring a movie, “Not a Love Story,” 
hich looked at the violence and corrup- 
on of the pornography industry; the anti- 
pe “Take Back the Night” demonstra- 
on swept from campus to the courthouse 
id “Deep Throat” star Linda “Lovelace” 


Marciano publicized her story of how she 
was beaten and forced into making the 
film. 

Following this series of events, Gordon 
placed a moratorium on the showing of X- 
rated films, saying the temporary action 
was initiated only to give University 
groups an opportunity to re-evaluate 
policies on the showing of X-rated films. 

~ Although many groups, including the 
Panhellenic Council, the Interfraternity 
Council and the IU Student Association 
passed resolutions condemning the show- 
ing of X-rated films, student leaders were 
upset that they hadn’t been notified before 
the moratorium was declared. 

As aresult, students and campus leaders 
protested Gordon’s actions, claiming the 
moratorium was a violation of First 
Amendment rights, which protect 
freedom of speech. 

Gordon defended the moratorium, say- 


ing he had received more calls and letters 
from students, alumni and community 
members who objected to pornography 
than he had received in response to any 
other issue since he became Dean of 
Students. 

Defying the moratorium, Wright Quad 
planned a showing of “Last Tango in 
Paris.”’ Although Gordon lifted the 
moratorium October 11, student leaders’ 
discussion of the issue did not end there. 
“Last Tango in Paris” was shown in 
November. 

At Gordon’s request, the Student Life 
and Interest Committee submitted a 
proposal on the showing of X-rated films. 
The committee suggested retaining 
University policy, which advocates a no- 
censorship stance, in accordance with IU’s 
educational mission. 


Caroline Cunningham 
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Wright Quad 
Cafeteria 


worries’ ANNETTE HAVEN 
JAMIE GILLIS JOHN LESLIE 
These advertisements have appeared previously and introducing CHRIS HOPKINS 


as portions of advertising campaigns for Soar 
: ee ai with DOROTHY LAMAY 

residence-hall showings of X-rated films. The ads 

were reprinted with the permission of the 

Indiana Daily Student 
















he September showing of the X-rated 
. movie “Deep Throat” began a series 
events On campus that ultimately 
allenged the authority of the IU 
ministration. The issue pitted the 
yvie’s sponsors and their constitutional 
hts against the University and its reputa- 
n. In my eyes, however, neither the 
ministration nor the sponsors of such 
yvies arose as the victors. The real 
nners were the students, who, through 
‘ious student organizations, asked that 
ongoing program be initiated to educate 
idents on the effects of pornography. 
On Sept. 18 the IU Student Association 
ssed a resolution opposing the display of 
rnographic productions on campus. The 
solution argued that pornography 
grades its victims and claimed that on- 
mpus displays of pornography are 
trimental to the University’s reputation. 
ie final version of the resolution also 
<ed that a comprehensive educational 
ogram be started to inform students 
out the effects of pornography on our 
ciety. Similar resolutions were adopted 
the Residence Halls Association, 
nhellenic and Interfraternity councils. 
A sudden halt came to the progess of 


these student groups, however, when a 
moratorium on X-rated movies was issued 
by Dean of Students Michael Gordon. 
Student reaction toward the moratorium 
was strong. The protests were no longer 
against pornography, but against the act of 
censorship initiated by the dean. Although 
IUSA wanted to see an end to the X-rated 
movies on campus, the original intent of 
the resolution was not met — X-rated 
movies were no longer shown because of 
the administration’s censoring, not be- 
cause of concern for the effects of pornog- 
raphy on the University and its students. 
IUSA and the Office of Women’s Affairs 
both called for education, not restriction. 
In early October the student body officers 
sponsored a resolution in opposition to 
censorship. 

The IU Chapter of the Indiana Civil 
Liberties Union soon joined Wright Quad 
and IUSA in the deliberations. The ICLU 
began to challenge the administration by 
pursuing legal means to have the morato- 
rium lifted. 

On October 11 the moratorium was 
lifted. Dean Gordon asked the Student 
Affairs Committee to examine the issue 
and make recommendations to his office. 


EDITORIAL 





Roger Sell 
IUSA 
Vice President 


“In my eyes, neither the administration nor the 
sponsors of such movies arose as the victors. The real 
winners were the students.” 


Three weeks after the moratorium was 
lifted, the Student Life and Interest 
Committee recommended that the 
University’s policy on the showing of films 
remain unchanged. It urged the University 
to create a climate on campus that would 
encourage discussion of pornography 
issues and also recommended that a list of 
fund-raisers be provided for students with 
alternatives to showing Pornographic 
movies. Finally, the SLIC asked the dean 
to ensure the constitutional rights of 
students to protest, demonstrate and 
picket against the showing of offensive 
films. 

In an effort to follow through, the IUSA 
has joined with the Dean of Student’s 
Office to form the Task Force on Pornog- 
raphy. The goal of the committee is to in- 
corporate pornography education into the 
current programming network on campus. 
It is hoped that future discussions on 
pornography will be included in freshmen 
Orientation programs, leadership 
workshops and programming agendas of 
the residence halls and greek system. 

Roger Sell 
1984-85 IUSA Vice President 
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EDITORIAL 





Wright Quad 
President 


“Although many students realized the dean had 
good intentions, the move was immediately 


considered censorship.” 


\ X J right Quad has long been thought of 


as a colorful dorm with a lot of 
character. A part of that reputation stems 
from its long history of showing X-rated 
movies, sponsored by the individual hous- 
ing units. Once major fund-raisers, these 
movies lost some popularity somewhere 
down the line, but still they ran. 

Last fall Dodds House showed “Deep 
Throat,” a traditional favorite, shown for 
many years at Wright. But this year was 
different. Circumstances surrounding that 
particular weekend sparked a debate 
among student groups, individuals and 
administrators about the appropriateness 
of showing such movies. While the IU 
Student Association struggled for some 
kind of consensus, and the Daily Student 
became a forum for opinions, students 


back at Wright were generally saying, 
“What’s the big deal?” Basically a “live and 
let live” society, most of the residents 
believed students should be allowed to 
show and attend movies as they chose, 
considering IDs were checked, no one 
under 18 was admitted, and no one was 
forced to go if they chose not to. 


Things remained quiet around Wright - 


until Dean Gordon’s moratorium was 
announced. Although many students 
realized the dean had good intentions, the 
move was immediately considered censor- 
ship. Whenever students’ rights are taken 
away, some noise is made, but the student 
government at Wright strongly believed 
they were the appropriate group to take 
action. After IUSA demanded that the 
moratorium be lifted, the Wright Board of 



























Governors directly challenged the dean by 
voting to attempt to show “Last Tango ini 
Paris,” with a promise from the Indiana) 


but there was far from a groundswell of) 
support from the residents or the press,’ 
and the project lost money. Things: 
returned to normal in no time and a minor} 
victory for student rights was soon 
forgotten. 
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Ve social relations too often are 
.¥ i reduced to the question “Is it legal?” 
omplicated issues involving questions 
yout morals and ethics, aesthetics and 
ste, freedom and security, education and 
ntertainment, are viewed only through a 
licroscope whose lens is the law. The 
ssult is perceptions and conclusions that 
il us by oversimplifying the issue and hid- 
ig the lessons its many nuances provide. 
There are few examples that better illus- 
ate this tendency than the X-rated film 
yntroversy on campus last fall. The con- 
oversy — created by students showing 
-rated films in University residences to 
iise funds — was reduced to a question 
out legality. There can be no doubt we 
ust not ignore legal questions. The 
riority of First Amendment rights 1s 
vident by their numerical designation — 
1ey are first among our civil liberties. But 
hat about the other equally important 
iestions? Surely none warranted exclu- 
on from the debate; yet excluded they 
ere, or if not excluded, forgotten. 
What of questions about the psychologi- 
and social effects of pornography? 
10ould they have been lost in the fray over 
rst Amendment rights? And what of 


questions about the use of student 
residences for commercial pornographic 
displays? Should the urgent pleading of 
those students who took offense at this use 
of their homes simply have been ignored? 
In the face of a conservative state legisla- 
ture poised to decide questions about 
funding for faculty and facilities, should 
the legislative and public disdain for the 
showing of these films on campus have 
been treated as if it didn’t exist? 

The university is the only institution in 
Western society whose business it is to 
search for truth by considering every 
aspect of an issue. No question is beyond 
the scrutiny of the university. Every ques- 
tion is the university’s responsibility to 
ask. Those most intimately involved in the 


controversy — the students who 
sponsored the films and those who 
protested them — debated the issue 


through the pages of the Indiana Daily 
Student, not face to face. Had the con- 
troversy been left to its own course, the 
campus was virtually guaranteed an in- 
effective conclusion. And the risk of abid- 
ing emotional scars was real. 

The moratorium offered the campus a 
chance to step back from the controversy, 
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- Michael Gordon 
Dean of Students 


“The moratorium offered the campus a chance to 
step back from the controversy, to breathe deeply, to 
clear heads and hearts 


+B) 


to breathe deeply, to clear heads and 
hearts, then to step forward again and to 
begin a more reasoned, less passionate dis- 
cussion about questions the issue had 
raised. The Student Life and Interest 
Committee and the Student Affairs 
Committee of the Bloomington Faculty 
Council, both of which enjoy student, 
faculty and staff membership, have now 
reviewed the issue and reported to the 
campus administration. This is the usual 
path for campus policy-making. The 
moratorium gave us time to find that path. 
And that path, in turn, will lead to the 
development of educational programming 
concerning questions about pornography. 
It has been said that a liberal education 
forces us from the prison-house of our 
class, race, time, place, background, family 
and even our nation. This is true only if we 
set free the full resources of a liberal 
education manifest in our University, and 
slowly twist and turn each issue that comes 
before us, until we’ve seen its every 
nuance and understood its every effect. 
Michael Gordon 
Dean of Students 
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Rain, Wisconsin 
badger Hoosiers 


Jim Greenwood 


loats depicting this year’s Homecom- 
ing theme, “Cheers to 100 Years,” 
were decked out with champagne bottles 
and football players in celebration of the 
100th anniversary of IU football. The 
Homecoming parade greeted an enthusi- 
astic crowd of students and Bloomington 
residents lining the streets around campus. 
Bands, bagpipe players and clowns enter- 
tained the crowd for more than an hour. 
After the parade, spectators moved to 
Sembower Field for a pep rally. Short 
speeches by IU-Bloomington Vice 
President Kenneth Gros Louis, head 
football coach Bill Mallory and both 
football captains brought cheers from the 
crowd and a rendition of the IU fight song 
from the Marching Hundred. 


Katharine Lowry 





IU quarterback Steve Bradley aims for a 
completion in the Homecoming game against 
Wisconsin. The Hoosiers’ season was one of 
struggle and occasional frustration, as the team 
went without a victory. Still, fans continued to 
support the Cream and Crimson, even in 
Homecoming downpours, top right. 
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Coping with tragedy _ 





Eric Marshall 


Former student 
sentenced in October 
murder, arson as 
Campus aids fraternity 


t started out as a fulfilling weekend for 

Steve Varon. As president of the Zeta 
Beta Tau fraternity, Varon said he was 
proud his chapter had won second place 
for its Homecoming float. Friends and 
alumni had arrived to share in the festivi- 
ties, and what was a rather “mellow” party 
at ZBT that Saturday night seemed a 
perfect way to wind down an eventful 
weekend. 

Varon said he and some friends piled 
into a car around 3 on Sunday morning and 
headed to Bruce’s Cafe for a late-night 
snack. They returned around 4:15 a.m. 
and went upstairs. The entire fraternity, it 
seemed, had gone to sleep. No one was to 
be seen, the lights were off, and the house 
was quiet. 

“Five or ten minutes later,” Varon said, 
“the place was on fire.” 

What ensued was an hour of terror and 
chaos as members of ZBT awoke one by 
one and realized the danger they were in. 
At first, it could have seemed like a joke — 
the guys perhaps had set the prize-winning 
float on fire, which was still on the front 
lawn, or someone may have pulled the fire 
alarm in jest. But as dense smoke poured 
into the second and third floors of the 
fraternity, the obvious was understood. 

“T heard screaming and shouting and 
glass breaking,” Varon said. “I heard the 
fire alarm go off, and there was a little 
smoke in the hallway. Then I went down 
and I opened the door of the stairway that 
was right over the fire, and it was like a 
chimney with all that smoke.” 

What Varon and other ZBT members 
later discovered was that the fire which 
would end up gutting their house was in- 
tentionally set. Former IU student Jerry 
Zook, 23, who had been at the fraternity 
house earlier in the evening, returned and 
set the blaze. Zook admitted in a 
videotaped conversation with police that 
he set the fire in retaliation for a confronta- 
tion earlier in the evening at the ZBT 
Homecoming party. 

Zook was convicted of murder and 
arson in connection with the fire that took 
the life of an IU-East student, Israel 
Edelman. On March 7, Zook was 
sentenced to concurrent sentences of 30 
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Police keep former IU student Jerry Zook 
in custody after charging him with setting 
fire to the Zeta Beta Tau fraternity house 
Oct. 21. Zook, 23, was found guilty of arson 
and murder in March. Friends console a 
ZBT house member, right, after the fire. 
Several fraternity members were injured 
and a visiting IU-Richmond student was 
killed in the incident. 


years in prison for arson and 33 years for 
murder. 

But at the time, causes were irrelevant. 
Varon said he realized he had to remain 
calm and ran outside to call the fire depart- 
ment. When he returned to the house, he 
suddenly remembered he had given up his 
first-floor room to a high school student 
who was visiting for the weekend. The 
room was right next to the living room 
where the fire had started. 

Varon said he ran to the window of his 
room but “couldn’t see the kid,” so he 
climbed into the room through the 
window and found the visitor still sound 
asleep. The smell of smoke followed them 
as Varon took the high school student 
quickly out the window. 

“Everybody on the third floor had 
enough time to go down the back stairs or 
out the fire escape,” Varon said. “One guy, 
his 13-year-old sister was in for the 
weekend, and he climbed out the window 
with her under his arm and down a drain- 
pipe. Somebody else — there was a drain- 
pipe about four feet from his window — 
jumped, grabbed onto it, and climbed 
down.” 

Varon even reported somebody scaling 
down the wall of the house to safety. “I 
don’t know how he did that,” he said. 































The frenzied exits from second-story 
windows left several hospitalized — three 
with burns, one with a broken wrist, and 
one who suffered a broken wrist and 
fractured vertebrae when he jumped out 
of a window and was unable to move after 
the fall. 

“The three guys that got burned went 
out, down the front stairs right through the 
area that was burned,’ Varon said. 
“Everybody else went down through the 
back stairs or out windows. The guy that 
hurt his back — the flames were leaping 
out the front window and he was lying on 
the ground right under them. Some girl 
grabbed him and pulled him away.” 

Varon told other stories of the incident: 
people on the second floor lowering 
friends to safety through windows before 
they jumped to the ground; men coughing 
from the smoke and heat, running out of 
the house with a handful of items to show 
for their salvaged belongings. 

One witness said the heat could be felt 
across the street and the smoke was so 
thick “you couldn’t see your hand in front 
of your face.” 

Four Sigma Chi fraternity members 
might be the best sources for an eyewit- 
ness account of the fire, as they were the. 
first to notice the flames. Tony Accardo, 
Jim Metzger, Tim Morris and Mike 
O’Donnell were pulling up to their frater- 
nity down the street from the ZBT house 
when Morris noticed something peculiar. 

“T looked over and I thought I saw fire,” 
he said. “There were flames about halfway 
up the window. It was peaceful, kind of 
eerie and real quiet. There was nobody on 
the road, nobody in sight. All the house 
lights were out.” 

In minutes the Sigma Chis were on the 
scene. Morris ran next door to the Sigma 
Alpha Mu fraternity and called the police. 
Accardo ran to a neighboring house and 
phoned the fire department. Metzger tried 
to alert those inside the ZBT house by yel- 
ling up the back stairs, where the flames 
had not yet reached, to the second floor. 
O’Donnell tried to get into a side door of 
the house but found it locked. 

“Then the fire was getting pretty bad 
and the only thing that I could think of to 
do that was loud enough was to honk the 
horn,” he said. “I honked the horn for a 
long time. People were yelling all over the 
places 

By the time Morris had returned from 
calling the police the “windows on the 











bottom floor had been blown out and the 
flames were coming 10 to 15 feet out the 
windows.” He said the house seemed to 
“go up like a tissue box,” and that people 
were jumping out of windows. 

“It was so hot,” he said. “There was a 
metal fire escape on one side. People 
would get onto it and go down about two 
rings and then let go. I guess it got too hot 
to hold on to.” 

The Sigma Chis, as well as people who 
had started to gather and ZBT members 
already free of the house, began catching 
those jumping out of the windows. 

“You couldn’t really catch them — 
everyone was in a frenzy — you just tried 
to break the fall for them,” Accardo said. 
“They’d land on top of you.” 

Morris said a fire truck arrived first, 
followed by an ambulance a few minutes 
later. At that point it was a matter of figur- 
ing out who was still inside the flame- 
engulfed house. 

Varon said he began counting every- 
body by going mentally from room to 
room, looking for any missing persons. 

“There was no way, if you think about it 
being Homecoming weekend, that you 
could account for guests,” Morris said. 

“The police told everybody to be in one 
group, so we went around counting people 
and if we didn’t see someone, we'd ask if 
they’d seen this guy outside the house,” 
Varon said. 

Edelman, who transferred from IU- 
Bloomington to IU-East last summer, was 
visiting for the weekend and was one of the 
guests the room-by-room count-off could 
not compensate for. Firefighters found his 
body in the south wing of the second floor 
during a search of the house around 5 a.m. 
Edelman had been sleeping on a couch and 
apparently died from smoke inhalation. 
Services were the following Monday in 
Richmond, Ind., where he had lived with 
his parents, Jack and Debra Edelman. 

The death of Edelman and injuries to 
other members, as well as the damage 
done to the fraternity house, left ZBT 
members in despair. Rooms above the fire 
and all on the second floor were badly 
damaged by smoke so hot it melted paint 
off the walls, smoke detectors off the 
ceilings and light bulbs out of their 
sockets. 

But help for the fraternity was quickly 
offered as other campus organizations 
began donating food, clothing and housing 
for the ZBTs. A fund was established for 
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donations that poured in from both on- 
and off-campus sources. Students in 
dormitories began gathering class notes, as 
well as food and clothing, for the fire 
victims, and fraternity chapters from other 
schools helped out. 

“Tt’s been really good,” Varon said. “Just 
about everybody’s had us over for dinner, 
and I know Sigma Nu gave us $800 for our 
fire fund. All the sororities — their 
Panhellenic gave us money. And the ZBTs 
from the University of Illinois, they held a 
bar night for us and they gave us around 
$800. ZBT of Missouri sent us $1000.” 

As the fire fund continued to increase, 
ZBT members had to be content with 
finishing off the rest of the school year in 
temporary housing, although they hoped 
to eventually build a new chapter house. 
Twenty-seven of the 60 members were 
housed in the Poplars Research and Con- 
ference Center for the remainder of the 
year. The rest stayed in dorms, in other 
fraternities or in housing off campus. 

In the wake of the fire and the division 
that followed, a member of the ZBT na- 
tional office came to Bloomington to make 
sure the chapter was stable. After sitting in 
on a house meeting, Varon said, the na- 
tional officer found an organization that 
could confront its problems head on. 





“We're doing really well,” 
Varon said as he sat on a chair 
in the Poplars’ lobby. “We’re 
working on it. We’re going to 
try and get in maybe an apart- 
ment complex around here and 
just get one whole block.” 

Each member has had to 
catch up on school work 
missed during the chaotic 
weeks after the fire. “I missed 
two weeks of school, ” Varon 
said. 

The ZBT fire remains a very 
real, alarming incident for 
those involved. Losing a friend 
cannot be forgotten, nor can 
the accompanying anger and 
despair. But because of some 
cool heads and courage, 60 
ZBT members had the chance 
to go on — to finish the school 
year, to finish college, to con- 
tinue their lives. 

And to remember. 

Kelly O’Rourke 
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Haig talk 
considers 
U.S.-Soviet 
diplomacy 


loka in the conduct of U.S.-Soviet 
affairs is “perhaps the greatest im- 
perative in a nuclear age,” former 
Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig said 
to more than 300 people in a lecture 
sponsored by the IU Marketing Club. 
Haig said the Soviet Union has changed 
from a continental power in the 1970s toa 
“newly maturing global threat,” but any 
threat it poses can be avoided through a 
balanced diplomacy between the su- 


perpowers. 
His lecture, “American Domestic and 
International Politics in Perspective,” was 





given as a part of the 1984 Marketing Club 
Seminar. It included three reasons U.S.- 
Soviet relations have deteriorated. First, 
Haig said, the Soviet Union doesn’t like 
President Ronald Reagan’s policies be- 
cause he has reversed 20 years of neglect- 
ing America’s defense needs. 

Second, Haig said, the Soviet Union is 
aware of its failures — decreasing 
economic growth and an inability to feed 
its people. And finally, Haig said, the 
Soviet Union is in an uncertain state of 
leadership. 

“They've had three leaders in the past 





sur years and a fourth one about to depart 
e scene,” he said. 

Critics have blamed Reagan for the 
sterioration of U.S.-Soviet relations be- 
use of his rough rhetoric, but Haig said 
> doesn’t agree. Soviet leaders simply 
ant to know if the United States will put 
; money where its mouth is, he said. 
Haig said the United States could in- 
ease its leverage with the Soviet Union if 
stayed away from the passivity of the past 
ule also avoiding an excessive use of 
wer. 

“Foreign policy must be a catalyst for 





favorable trends,” he said. “We must 
attempt to construct an environment 
hospitable to traditional American ideals, 
to uphold freedom and the dignity of the 
United States.” 

Haig was pleased with the welcome he 
received from the audience. With a serious 
expression on his face, he said that when 
he was invited to speak in Bloomington, he 
was assured “the night of his life,” a night 
of intellect and competition. 

A sheepish grin then emerged, and he 
said it was an honor to speak at IU, but he 
hadn’t realized his competition would be 
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Liberace, who was also on campus that 
night. 

Haig’s career has been highlighted by 
his military experience as a four-star 
general in the Army and as supreme Allied 
commander in Europe, and by his govern- 
ment experience as well. He served as 
White House chief of staff to former 
President Richard M. Nixon and served as 
Reagan’s Secretary of State before resign- 
ing. He recently finished his first book, 
“Caveat: Realism, Reagan, and Foreign 
Policy.” 


Jill Balaban 








| ES [emir is usually thought of as a 
time for little goblins to dress up and 
eat lots of candy. Well, it’s something like 
that for college students — Halloween 
gives bigger ghouls an excuse to dress up 
and receive treats more to their likings.... 
Celebrations around IU happen 
throughout the week before Oct. 31, and 
there are also parties on the big night itself. 
Students dress in wild outfits or subdued 
costumes,from those rented at shops to 
homemade, last-minute garb. Parties 
range from large keggers to small theme 
parties. Whatever way, it’s a bit different 
from childhood Halloweens — but no less 

crazy. 
Tracy Games 
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Winter News 
| 


or the second time in less than two 
months, tragedy struck India. In 
Bhopal, a cloud of poisonous gas from the 
Union Carbide plant hung over the city. 
More than 2,000 people died and 100,000 
were injured. Company officials insisted 
their plants were safe, but Americans ex- 
pressed concern about a Union Carbide 
plant in West Virginia and the possibility 
of a similar disaster in this country. 
President Ronald Reagan faced pressure 
to act concerning policies of racial separa- 
tion in South Africa. Black leaders, as well 
as conservative members of the 
Republican Party, urged the president to 
take stronger actions. But Reagan said he 
preferred diplomatic persuasion. He met 
with Bishop Desmond Tutu, a South 
African activist and winner of the 1984 
Nobel Peace Prize. U.S. companies fought 
divestment proposals, saying that if they 








pulled out, 70,000 to 80,000 blacks would 
lose jobs. 

While the South African controversy 
continued, Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger debated the use of U.S. 
military power in other areas. The debate, 
which gained national attention, came 
shortly after Shiite Moslem terrorists 
murdered two Americans on a hijacked 
airliner in Tehran. 

As the holidays came, the White House 
had a nativity scene on its grounds for the 
first time in more than 10 years. Efforts 
were renewed to crack down on drunk 
drivers. Police checkpoints and a national 
campaign to improve public awareness 
were some of the strategies used. 

The White House began final prepara- 
tions for Reagan’s second inauguration. 
The president took his oath in a small, 
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private ceremony as the traditional In- 
auguration Day fell on Sunday this year. 
Subzero temperatures forced the cancella- 
tion of many inaugural events. 

The president found himself dealing 
with cabinet changes that saw White 
House Chief of Staff James Baker trade 
places with Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan. The departments of energy, the in- 
terior and education also gained new 
leaders. 

Relations between the United States 
and the Soviets began to show signs of im- 
provement, as Shultz and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko began arms 
talks in Geneva. The Soviets hoped to 
shoot down the “Star Wars” plan, while the 
United States concentrated on decreasing 
numbers of nuclear warheads and on 
reducing the presence of Warsaw Pact 
missiles. 





When the 99th Congress 
convened, several Indiana 
representatives became 
committee chairmen. But 
the 8th District lacked 
representation because 
vote-count totals were in 
question. Both candidates, 
Republican Rick McIntyre 
and Democrat Frank 
McCloskey, claimed 
victory. 

Bernhard Goetz became a 
household name after he 
shot four youths who 
allegedly attempted to mug 
him in a New York subway. 
Initially, a grand jury in- 
dicted Goetz only on 
charges of illegal gun 
possession. Buta later grand 
jury indicted him on four 
counts of attempted 
murder. 

Time magazine was legal- 
ly cleared when former 
Israeli Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon lost his libel 
case against the weekly 
publication. The jury found 
Time had not acted with 
actual malice, even though it 
was found to have published 
defamatory falsehoods. 
CBS News also gained a 
reprieve as General William 
Westmoreland dropped his 
libel case against the 
company following damag- 
ing testimony from former 
military personnel who worked for him. 

The budget was the major issue as 
Reagan gave the State of the Union 
address on his 74th birthday. The $937.7 
billion budget, showing major cuts in 
domestic spending, drew criticism from 
Congress, and both parties began drawing 
up their own plans. 

Despite concerns about the deficit, the 
Dow Jones industrial average began a 
record-setting climb and peaked just 
below 1,300. But other sectors of the 
economy didn’t share in these gains. Farm 
prices dropped dramatically, and many 
farmers were forced to sell out. 

Jayne Jackson 
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Pat Lim 


Slick streets and record-low temperatures 
threatened the community during the winter, 
leading to accidents, far left, and weather that 
led some students to call a local radio station 
and report a fake cancellation of IU classes. 
While the University refused to close down, 
severe weather prevented many faculty 
members and students from attending classes, 
above. In mid-February, former student Jerry 
Zook was found guilty of arson and murder in 
connection with the Zeta Beta Tau fraternity 
fire in October. Zook, left, was sentenced to 30 
years for arson and 33 years for murder in 
concurrent terms. 
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f one word sums up the controversies of 

the 1984-85 IU basketball season, it is 
“throw.” 

Junior forward Mike Giomi, the team’s 
leading rebounder, was thrown off the 
team for missing too many classes. Once 
starters, Winston Morgan and Marty 
Simmons were thrown into playing-time 
oblivion as the year wore on. Coach Bob 
Knight played only freshmen and senior 
Uwe Blab against Illinois, prompting ex- 
tremist ideas of the game being thrown 
away. And biggest of all, Knight threw a 
chair onto the court in a game against 
Purdue, causing his ejection and a one- 
game suspension. 

In the end, it was a season that coaches, 
players, administrators and Hoosier 
faithful probably would like to throw away 
— in some cases because of the con- 
troversy, but also because of a 19-14 
record, 7-11 in the Big Ten. 

There is no clear cause-effect relation- 
ship between the controversy and the 
record. Sometimes on-court performance 


initiated controversies, while other times 
off-court events led to the poor record. 

For example, the loss of Giomi, the 
team’s leading rebounder, the frequent 
absence of Morgan, its best pure athlete, 
and the common absence of Simmons, one 
of its hardest workers and best shooters, all 
brought the record down. 

On the other hand, the poor play of 
Giomi and Morgan in an early conference 
loss at Ohio State helped the pair’s playing 
time diminish in the first place. 

After the Ohio State game Jan. 19, the 
first of the controversies occurred. Knight 
was so disappointed in Giomi’s and 
Morgan’s play he would not allow them to 
fly home with the team. 

Then on Jan. 27, Knight, enraged by the 
Hoosiers’ lack of hustle and intensity, 
played only freshmen and Blab at Illinois 
in a nationally televised game. While Steve 
Alford, Stew Robinson and company were 
exiled to the bench, Giomi and Morgan 
weren't even at the game. 


The Hoosiers lost 52-41 to the No. 6 





Illini that day, hardly the massacre many 
- had imagined. Only IU’s 3-of-15 free- 
throw shooting prevented a close game. 

But because of Knight’s lineup, the na- 
tional media camped out in Bloomington 
the next week, and some people (including 
alumni) wondered if the Olympic coach 
was finally losing his sanity — something 
some never granted him in the first place. 

The next evening, Jan. 28, Knight 
booted Giomi off the team because of 
what he called “strictly a matter of academ- 
ics.” In a printed statement, Knight said, 
“While playing performance has always 
been a deciding factor in who plays, it has 
never been a factor in determining 
whether one remains a member of the 
team.” 


Giomi’s mother, Karen, did not take the 
news without bitterness. She said her son 
had attained a 2.41 grade point average the 
previous semester and that “every year, 
Coach Knight picks out a player who is 
going to take the most abuse, and this year 
it was Michael.” 








Meanwhile, Giomi, who then withdrew 
from classes at IU and likely will transfer to 
North Carolina State, said class atten- 
dance, not simply grades, was a deciding 
factor in his dismissal. 

While Giomi was dismissed, Simmons 
and Morgan might as well have been. 
Morgan played once in IU’s last 11 games 
while Simmons appeared in four of the 
‘inal 12. When the season ended, 
Simmons, who averaged 9.4 points a year 
earlier as a freshman, announced his 
Jeparture. He will play for former assis- 
‘ant coach Jim Crews at Evansville in 1985- 
36. But the option of transferring — at 
east to a Division 1 school — was not 
available to Morgan because he had 
already used his red shirt season with an 
injury in ’83-’84. 

Who Knight played, who Knight started 
and who Knight booted all took a back seat 
Feb. 23. That day at Assembly Hall, 
Knight again grabbed national attention, 
and it had nothing to do with any of his 
dlayers. 

Somewhat news in itself, Knight showed 
ip for that Saturday game against Purdue 
vearing a pullover, day-off type of sport 
shirt and no jacket — a practice he con- 
inued the rest of the season. 


Basketball coach Bob Knight frequently was upset in 
1984-85 by the play of his team and decisions of Big Ten 
officials. The climax of the Hoosiers’ frustration came 
Feb. 23 when Knight, left, tossed a chair across the 

court and received a technical foul. He eventually was 
thrown out of the game. Earlier in the season, Knight 
voiced his disapproval with the officiating at the IU-Ohio 


Five minutes later, he would indeed 
have the day off. A pair of debatable foul 
calls against IU ignited Knight. On the first 
foul, Knight wanted a jump ball and said so 
by dramatically throwing his hands into the 
air. 

Another foul on the ensuing inbounds 
play resulted in an even hotter Knight. 
Referee Fred Jaspers whistled the coach 
with a technical. 

Knight continued to complain, and as 
Purdue’s Steve Reid lined up to shoot the 
techinical free throws, Knight grabbed his 
plastic and metal chair and give it a two- 
handed, underhand toss across the court. 
The chair slid through the three-second 
lane in front of Reid and referee London 
Bradley. 

Knight picked up a second techincal, 
and Jaspers summoned IU athletic 
director Ralph Floyd. A meeting between 
Floyd, Knight and Jaspers followed. 

Knight soon left the meeting, though, 
and charged onto the court to verbally lash 
Bradley. The resulting third techinical 
meant automatic ejection. 

After the game, Floyd released a 
statement that said he was preparing a 
report for conference commissioner 
Wayne Duke and there would be no 


State game, above. 


further comment from IU officials. And 
there hasn’t been. 

On his Sunday television show, Knight 
said simply that Big Ten officiating, a 
“hopeless situation” all season, caused his 
outburst. He may also have been trying to 
fire up his slumping team. 

That evening, Knight released a 
statement through the IU sports informa- 
tion office. 

It read in part, “I am certain that what I 
did in tossing the chair was an embarrass- 
ment to Indiana University. That was not 
my intention and for that resaon I’m deep- 
ly sorry for it.” 

But the incident still received all sorts of 
attention. Several Indianapolis bars held 
chair-throwing contests, an Indianapolis 
auto dealer played it up in his commercials, 
David Letterman joked about it on his 
show, a legislator tried to pass a bill against 
Knight’s type of behavior at sporting 
events, one man drove from Champaign, 
Ill., to protest outside of Assembly Hall, 
and the nationally syndicated Tank 
McNamara comic strip made it the subject 
for a week’s worth of strips. 


Anthony Anderson 
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10 years of free-for-all fund-raising 


All-Nighter includes the traditional, the Twisted and the trivial 
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& AVG go for a ride?”’ Frank 

Epperson asked as he spun his 
wheelchair around, revealing a prominent- 
ly displayed sticker on the back of the seat. 
“No Riders Except Blondes, Brunettes, or 
Redheads,” it said. 

“You qualify, so I'll let you,” he said. 

Epperson was only one of many people 
involved in the 10th annual Spirit of Sport 
All-Nighter Feb. 1 and 2. Epperson is 
handicapped and has participated in the 
wheelchair competition for three years. 

The wheelchair event took place late 
Friday evening, but SOS had begun much 
earlier. From noon Friday until noon 
Saturday on a weekend each year, SOS has 
raised money for the Special Olympics for 
the past decade and always has managed to 
provide an array of entertainment. 

The SOS took on a carnival atmosphere 
with its midway and different events. Clad 
in bathing suits, many people made their 
way to Royer Pool to take a dip and, at the 
same time, check out the movie “Jaws” 
playing on a screen — or was it a sheet — 
hung close to the pool’s edge. The tension 





mounted as the shark made its way 
through waters that meshed with those in 
Royer Pool. 

For those who didn’t go for sharing a 
pool with a mechanical fish, there was the 
Twister contest. A new addition to the 
SOS, Twister was one of its highlights. In 
round one, at least 60 to 70 of the game 
mats were full of contorted bodies, but 
teams went down quickly. Julie Byrd and 
her partner Mark Levine had only played 
three or four times before but ended up 
winning round one and moved on to the 
next one at 2 a.m. As people toppled 
around them, Byrd and Levine — and their 
two competitors — were the last groups 
“standing.” A circle of people cheered 
them on and victory finally arrived. 

Other events were just as popular, and 
many people competed in more than one. 
Senior Rod Humphrey managed to win 
the Trivial Pursuit contest and take second 
place in the pizza-eating competition. 

“T like to try to come out for at least a 
little bit of SOS every year,” he said in 
between events. “I like to support a good 





_ cause.” 


As all of this commotion went on, Janie 
Fricke, hometown-girl-made-good, 
stopped by after her performance at the IU 
Auditorium to lend her support and wish 
everyone well. The message was simulcast, 
as all of the festivities were, over WITS 
radio. But because of all the noise, it was 
difficult to hear her comments and she 
walked off the podium a little dis- 
appointed. 

Perhaps the best entertainment, and the 
fiercest competition of the evening, was 
the bubble-blowing contest. The Chi-Os 
actually brought a “team” of bubble 
blowers. Jenny Davis, Jeannie Brougham 
and Nan Bluck, of the bubble squad, all 
gave it their best, blowing unbelievable 




































pink moons. But in the end it was senior 
Alan Chitlik who blew the largest. Adding 
a flourish to his victory, he blew one inside 
the other. When asked if he had to practice 
to achieve such skill, a friend piped in, 
“Alan doesn’t NEED to practice.” 

Victory was glorious, but in the end 
Chitlik asked for the second place prize of 
free visits to a local tanning spa, even 
though friends argued in favor of the first- 
place prize, a haircut, protesting that he 
might get cancer. 

The 1985 SOS was a grab bag of fun and 
unusual events. It was also very successful 
in raising needed funds for the Special 
Olympics, surpassing last year’s total. 

Vickie Graham X 
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Events at the 10th annual Spirit-of-Sport 
All-Nighter ranged from the blow-off contests 
to more exotic events. Senior Alan Chitlik, far 
left, won first place with the largest bubble in 
the bubble-gum competition. Hardy swimmers 
braved the shark-infested waters of Royer 
Pool, while wheelchair basketball, below, was 
one of the more traditional events in the 
fund-raiser for the Special Olympics. 





Singin together 


he reaction of the audience left no 

doubt to the overall winner of the 
56th annual IU Sing, “We’re Singin’ 
Together.” Laughs of approval and loud 
applause could be heard throughout 
Eigenmann Center’s performance, an 
operatic spoof of Little 500 called 
“Barking Away: the Bi-pedal Opera.” 

With the most original selection of the 
two-night affair, Eigenmann also won first 
place in Division A, for groups composed 
of one to 39 members with an act that has a 
story line and script. Alpha Epsilon Phi/ 
Kappa Sigma won first place in Division B 
— for groups of 40 or more members with 
an act that also has a story line and script — 
with “Snow Red and White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” a comical rendition of the well- 
known tale highlighted by campus and 
local landmarks. 

Willkie Quad won first place in Division 
C with a selection titled “U.S.O. Dance 
Card.” The division is for groups with acts 
that center on a single theme but have no 
spoken parts. Although songs from the 
1940s were common in this year’s IU Sing, 
Willkie displayed the widest range of titles 
and voices. 

The outstanding choreography award 
went to Kappa Alpha Theta/Delta Upsilon 
for “A Manhattan Affair,” and the produc- 
tion staff award was given to both Wright 
Quad/Tau Kappa Epsilon and Kappa 
Alpha Theta/Delta Upsilon. 

The emcees of IU Sing were as enter- 
taining as the acts. Performing during the 
few minutes between each selection, 
seniors Keith Clark, Mike Evans, Shelley 
Kuefner and Margie Wineman displayed 
nearly professional singing and dancing 
abilities. 

A record number of scholarships were 
awarded at IU Sing this year. Twenty-one 
student song leaders each received a $300 
check from the IU Student Foundation. 

Katharine Lowry 








Bizarre satire and classy choreography shared 
the spotlight in the 56th annual IU Sing. 
Eigenmann Hall, above, won the night’s top 
prize as its “Barking Away: The Bi-Ped 
Opera” jokingly jabbed participants in th 
World’s Greatest College Weekend. Kappa 
Alpha Theta and Delta Upsilon, right, won 
award for outstanding choreography with it 
presentation of “A Manhatten Affair. 
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Here’s a look at the winners of this year’s IU Sing: 


Overall Winner: 
Eigenmann Hall 
Production Staff Award — Tie: 


Wright Quad/Tau Kappa Epsilon and Kappa Alpha 


Theta/Delta Upsilon 

Outstanding Choreography Award: 

Kappa Alpha Theta/Delta Upsilon 

Division A Winner, First Place: 

Eigenmann Hall, “Barking Away: The Bi-Pedal 
Opera” 

Division B Winner, First Place: 

Alpha Epsilon Phi/Kappa Sigma, “Snow Red and 
White and the Seven Dwarfs” 

Division C Winner, First Place: 

Willkie Quad, “U.S.O. Dance Card” 





Police arrest Bloomington resident Marc Haggerty and charge him with violating Indiana election law, resisting arrest and disorderl 
conduct. Haggerty protested voting laws that he said favor the major political parties 





Tale of two protests 
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umor has it that IU is for students who 
want to party, not study. 

About 100 students showed just how 
important education is to them by taking 
to the University’s sidewalks, books in 
hand, to march for education on Feb. 27. 

Led by a man in a gorilla suit, the 
students marched from Ballantine Hall to 
the Student Services Building, chanting 
“Yes to education” and ‘Books, not 
bombs.” Many of the students carried 
signs with slogans such as, “If you think 
education is expensive, try ignorance.” 

That’s what the student march was about 
— the expense of education. The Reagan 
administration’s proposed cut of $2.6 
billion in financial aid was bound to make a 
year at IU too expensive for some. 

For many marchers, comments by U.S. 
Secretary of Education William J. Bennett 
added insult to the injury of education’s 
proposed higher price tag. Bennett said 
Reagan’s proposed cuts might “require of 
some students a divestiture of certain sorts 
— stereo divestiture, automobile divesti- 
ture, three-weeks-at-the-beach divesti- 
ture.” 





The proposed cuts and Bennett’s 
comments sparked the formation in 
February of the Student Coalition for 
Education, which included the IU chapter 
of Women in Communications Inc., the 
IU Black Student Union, senators of the 
IU Student Association and members of 
student dormitory governments. The 
Student Coalition for Education 
sponsored the march and sent a petition 
with 1,400 signatures protesting the 
possible aid cuts to Sen. Dan Quayle, R- 
Ind. 

When the marchers reached the Student 
Services Building, they listened to 
speeches by Jimmy Ross, IU-Bloomington 
director of scholarships and financial aids; 
Frank McCloskey, 8th District U.S. con- 
gressman; and Pat Gross, president of the 
Bloomington Common Council. 

McCloskey said he agreed with students 
angry about Bennett’s statements. “The 
overwhelming majority of students on 
financial aid do not have stereos or trips to 
Fort Lauderdale in mind,” he said. 


Diane Carmony 
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Spring News 


he 20th anniversary of the march that 
prompted Congress to pass the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 was celebrated by 
more than 1,800 people. The historic 
pilgrimage was re-enacted by retracing the 
path of the original 50-mile, five-day 
journey from Selma to Montgomery, Ala. 
Special guests in attendance included the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, Coretta Scott King, 
National Urban League President John 
Jacobs and Earl Shinhoster, regional 
director of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Locally, a handful of students and 
Bloomington residents camped out for 
several days in front of Bryan Hall, the 
building that includes the IU president’s 
office, protesting the University’s invest- 


ment in companies that do business in 
South Africa. At other college campuses, 
anti-apartheid groups held similar 
protests. An anti-apartheid protest at the 
University of California at Berkeley led to 
the arrest of 140 protesters. 

President Ronald Reagan vetoed the 
emergency farm credit relief bill, saying he 
was waiting until federal spending was 
brought under control. When six con- 
gressmen and some farmers tried to hand- 
deliver the bill to the main White House 
gate, they were ushered aside to a 
mailroom a block away, and the president 
rejected their request to see him. The 
Democrat-sponsored bill — which passed 
the House with the help of 30 Republi- 
cans, and with the support of 16 Republi- 


J.D. Scott 





cans in the Senate — would have provided 
$1.85 billion in loan guarantees for U.S. 
farmers, $100 million to help rural banks 
lower interest rates on troubled loans and 
$ 7 billion to make loans at planting time. 

A strike in the Sudan that began with 
student demonstrations over sharp price 
increases for food and other necessities 
ended after General Abdul-Rahman M.H. 
Swareddahab promised to hold only 
temporary power after a coup and return 
the government to civilian control. 
Sudan’s new rulers said they would con- 
tinue their ties with the West and not alter 
close ties with Egypt. 

Italian Prime Minister Bettino Craxi 
gave Reagan a qualified vote of support, 
but nota ringing endorsement, for his “star 














wars,” space-based defense plan. An 
official familiar with the talks said Craxi 
lent more support than administration 
officals expected. 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Harold Negley resigned 
pending the results of a Marion County 
grand jury investigation into alleged 
campaign fund irregularities. He said 


his resignation was not an admission of 
criminal conduct. 

Aid to Ethiopian famine victims be- 
came the cause celebre for 1985. 
Countless celebrities joined musical 
forces by recording hit singles to relieve 
the suffering. By the end of April, the 
list included separate efforts by gospel, 
heavy metal, Latin, Canadian and 
Arizona performers. But some of the 
music industry’s biggest stars formed the 
most successful efforr — USA for Africa 
— with their single, “We Are the World.” 
Forty-five superstars got together Jan. 28 
to record the single, which went to No. 1 
in less than four weeks. An album was also 
released and a documentary of the event 
filmed for Home Box Office. The single 
was recorded after the British group Band 
Aid recorded its single, “Do They Know 
It’s Christmas?” 

A contaminated batch of milk caused 
the worst outbreak of salmonella poison- 
ing in U.S. history in late March and April. 
The first outbreak was reported in Chicago 
and traced to Hillfarm and Bluebrook 
brand milk. Both brands are produced by 
Jewel Companies Inc. and are sold at their 





Eisner and Jewel grocery stores. By mid- 
April, 4,000 people in five midwestern 
states had contracted salmonella, and three 
elderly people died after drinking con- 
taminated milk. Investigations were con- 
ducted by the company and the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta to discover the 
origin of the disease. Salmonella bacteria 
causes severe intestinal problems, 


dehydration, fever and vomiting. In 
Bloomington, at least 75 cases of food 
poisoning were reported. Officials of the 
company ordered Hillfarm and Bluebrook 
milk removed from all stores, including its 
two Bloomington locations. 

This year’s Little 500 was marred before 
the race started. The Sigma Phi Epsilon 
bike team was assessed a 30-second 
penalty after a team member was involved 
in an accident with a 9-year-old Unionville 
boy. The accident occurred on Ind. 45 
when a Sig Ep rider failed to obey a school 
bus stop sign and clipped the boy as he got 
off the bus. All four members of the team 
were charged with disregarding the stop 
sign. The rider did stop to check the boy’s 
condition, but supplied a false name and 
address when questioned by the bus 
driver. After locating the team in question, 
the IU Student Foundation disqualified 
the rider. 

IU’s Singing Hoosiers celebrated their 
35th anniversary in March. For more than 
three decades, the Singing Hoosiers have 
been entertaining audiences from around 
the world with pop, jazz and show music. 
This year they expanded their horizons to 


include several TV appearances. 
Loretta Radcliff 


After the rough winter, spring was welcome at IU 
with its traditional showers, left, and more unusual 
balmy weather, good for resting, studying or 
walking the dog. 
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ho knows how difficult winning the 
Mini 500 can be? 
The independent team Who Knows, a 
zroup of two women and two men, became 
the first co-ed team to win the tricycle 
competition. 

Juniors Amy Sonneborn, Lorna Eagle 
and Scott Norton and freshman Eiu Oh 
-omprised the winning team. 

Mini 500 consisted of 33 heats with 
hree teams each. Each team that won a 
reat advanced to the next round. Two all- 
nale teams, Phi Spika Trika and Dodds 





douse, lost in early rounds, preventing 
hem from being the first all-male team to 
vin the race. 

In the final heat, Who Knows defeated 
<appa Alpha Theta and Delta Zeta. Who 
Snows won with a time of 0.40:0, Theta 
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was second with 0.41:34, and Delta Zeta 
was third with 0.43:50. 

Kappa Delta, the defending champion, 
Back on Track, the pole sitter, and Phi 
Spika Trika, which finished second last 
year, all fouled out by the third heat. 

Back on Track, an independent squad, 
had gained the pole position by speeding 
to 0.41:04, the fastest time in qualifica- 
tions by more than one second. 

Norton said many factors contributed to 
Who Knows’ victory. 

“We've gotten real consistent on ex- 
changes and speed over the past week,” he 
said. “Also, alot of our competition fouled 
out early in the race.” 

Who Knows spent about eight hours a 
week practicing. 

“Since we’re independents, it was hard 





getting together,” Norton said. “And it’s 
hard to practice because you get a lot of 
bruises.” 

Some people weren't pleased with the 
possibility of men winning the traditional- 
ly female-dominated tricycle race. But that 
didn’t bother Who Knows. 

“Psychologically, we had an advantage 
because nobody liked us,” Norton said. 
“We got booed after our first heat.” 

Norton added upper body strength 
helps in the race, especially at the start and 
on the turns. He started for his team. 


“But it’s hard to say how much it helps,” 
he said. 
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Alpha Epsilon Pi holds on for first victory 


Ipha Epsilon Pi won the 1985 Little 
500 as junior Jim Pollak did what few 
riders have been able to do before. 

Most sprinters wait until the final lap 
before making their move to the front of 
the pack, but Pollak took the lead with 
three laps left and held on for the victory. 

AEPi, coming from the third slot, 
finished the race in 2:05.13 — the second- 
fastest time in Little 5 history. Acacia, the 
1983 winner, finished second, followed by 
Chi Phi and the defending champion, 
Cutters. 

Race day was sunny with 80 degree 
temperatures drawing a record crowd of 
29,119 to Bill Armstrong Stadium. A field 
of 22 fraternity teams, five residence hall 
teams and six independent teams lined up 
at race time. 

The majority of the pre-race publicity 
went to the Cutters, and for 195 laps it 
looked like their race. The only serious 
contenders seemed to be Phi Kappa Psi or 
Acacia, who shared the lead with the 
Cutters for the majority of the race. 

Then after 195 laps of jockeying for 


position, the teams made their final moves 
— putting in their sprinters. Senior Adam 
Giles went in for the Cutters, senior Jeff 
Hilligoss for Acacia, senior John Garman 
for Chi Phi and Pollak. 

For a while during those final laps, it 
looked as if Alpha Tau Omega might win 
its first Little 5. It held a good lead for two 
laps but waited until there were just three 
laps to go before the exchange to its best 
sprinter, senior Bob Johnson. The unusual 
strategy might have worked, but the ex- 
change was bad, and ATO lost its position 
and the race. 

From there, it was Pollak’s race. He 
almost lost the lead to Hilligoss in turn 
three of the final lap, but he held on to the 
inside lane and the victory. 

“Tt came down to who had the strongest 
finisher, and I’ve got to give Jim Pollak 
credit for finishing as strong as I’ve seen 
anyone finish in the Little 
500,” Hilligoss said. “Naturally I wish, and 
Pll always think, that I might have been 
able to come around him, but I didn’t.” 

It was an especially sweet victory for 


Jim Greenwood 





Pollak, who was edged out at the finish line 
last year by Giles. 

But strategy also was crucial to the 
victory; juniors Sheldon Weiss and Marc 
Korman and freshman Tony Checroun 
played as important a role as Pollak. The 
team knew Pollak had to be fresh going 
into the final laps and had to hold a good 
position. It made sure both conditions 
were there. 

It was AEPi’s first Little 5 victory, but 
with all four teammates returning next 
year, the team doesn’t plan on it being the 
last. 

The race began quickly, but there were 
only two minor accidents and only one. 
wreck that required the yellow caution 
flag. Senior John Lugar of Beta Theta Pi 
sustained the only serious injury of the 
race, a shoulder separation. 

“T think the pack is taking off too fast for 
the level of experience out there,” Lugar 
said after the accident. “I was getting back 
in the pack after an exchange, bikes just 
started going down, and I had nowhere to 


” 


go. 











Unseasonally warm weather and a strong surprise 
finish for Alpha Epsilon Pi made the 1985 Little 
500 one to remember for the record crowd who 

attended. Members of the Beta Theta Pi team, 
rest after the grueling laps, while the Cutters 
commiserate after failing to capture their 
second-straight Little 500 victory, middle. More 
than 29,100 people attended the race at the Bill 
Armstrong Little 500/Soccer Stadium, below. 
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Most experts looked for the Cutters to 
repeat last year’s Little 5 victory and with 
good reason. Even though only Giles 
returned from last year’s team, the Cutters 
repeatedly looked like the strongest team 
on the track. 

One of the Cutters’ four riders, sopho- 
more Vince Hoeser, was injured in an 
accident three days before 
qualifications. However, 
the Cutters picked up a rider 
from last year’s team, senior 
Steve Senese, who hadn’t 
been training, and won the 
pole position with a time of 
2224.8 Ope entote! ony 
Ceccanese put in the fastest 
lap of the day at 0:32.88. 

The Cutters repeated 
their success in the Team 
Pursuit, a race in which all 
four riders ride on the track 
at the same time with the 
third rider’s time counting 
as the team’s official time. 
The team, with Hoeser back 
in place of Senese, shattered 
the existing 15-lap record of 
9:18 with a time of 8:57.4. 
Acacia finished second in 9:01.91. 

But once again on race day, it came 
down to sprinting on the final lap. And this 
year, it was AEPi’s turn to grab the glory. 

At the awards banquet two days after the 
race, Hilligoss was honored by being 
named to the Little 500 Riders’ Hall of 
Fame. Hilligoss has been an integral part of 
the race since he participated as a freshman 
in 1982. Acacia finished eighth that year, 
but Hilligoss led his team to victory with 
his sprint in 1983 and to close second- 
place finishes the following two years. 

Hilligoss also was honored as an all-star 
rider along with the four members of 
AEPi, Giles, Hoeser and Ceccanese of the 
Cutters, senior George Grubb of Acacia, 
Garman and junior Dan McNutt of Chi 
Phi, Johnson of ATO and seniors Jim 
Gurbach and Pete Tattersfield of Phi Delta 
Theta. 

Alison Schmidt 
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mee Graduates 
rejoice 


[ies University celebrated its 156th 
commencement on May 4 and 5, be- 
stowing about 3,500 diplomas and eight 
honorary degrees at three separate 
ceremonies. 

The exercises, which were divided by 
schools, were all at Assembly Hall. Candi- 
dates from the School of Business were in- 
ducted at the first ceremony at 10 a.m. 
Saturday. Five hours later, candidates from 
the Schools of Education; Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; Continuing 
Studies; Public and Environmental Affairs; 
Music; Library and Information Science; 
Law and Optometry received their 
degrees. On Sunday at 2 p.m., candidates 
from the College of Arts and Sciences 
were inducted. Students from the 
Graduate School were inducted at each 
ceremony. 

On Sunday morning, former Gov. Otis 
R. Bowen gave the baccalaureate address 
in the Indiana Memorial Union’s 
Whittenberger Auditorium. 

The bestowing of eight honorary 
degrees was divided among the three 
ceremonies. At the first ceremony, Gov. 
Robert D. Orr ; John W. Fisher, chairman 
of the board of the Ball Corportation in 
Muncie, Ind.; and John F. Mee, pioneer in 
business administration education, all 
received honorary Doctor of Laws 
degrees. 

At the second Saturday ceremony, 
Robert H. Shaffer, former IU dean of 
students during the 1960s and expert in 
the field of student personnel administra- 
tion, received an honorary Doctor of Laws. 
Halston V. Eagleson, professor of physics 
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at the University of the District of 
Columbia, received an honorary Doctor of 
Science degree. 

At the Sunday commencement, William 
R. Breneman, professor of zoology, and 
Oran W. Eagleson, pioneer in the further- 
ing of black perspectives in psychology, 
received honorary Doctor of Science 
degrees. Gwendolen M. Carter, leading 
scholar in the field of African studies, 
received an honorary Doctor of Laws. 

The commencement ceremonies were 
complete with the traditional “pomp and 
circumstance” music and robes. 

University Grand Marshal Lynne L. 
Merritt, Jr., professor emeritus of 
chemistry, led the procession into the seat- 
ing area, followed by faculty members who 


wore the hoods of their respective 
colleges. Finally, the candidates were led 
in behind marshals carrying banners of 
each school. 

The program contained information 
about the significance of the colors and 
forms of the academic attire — a history 
dating back to the Middle Ages. Many 
students added personal touches to their 
caps — ranging from ribbons to initials to 
flashing lights — so their families might 
pick them out of the sea of black robes. 

After singing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and listening to the invocation, 
graduates were inducted into the IU 
Alumni Association. IU-Bloomington 
Vice President Kenneth Gros Louis 
presented the Class of 1985 to University 


Protest interrupts commencement 


hat began as a vigil in front of Bryan 

Hall to protest South African segre- 
gation became an interruption of the 
College ofvArrsyand = Scieuces 
commencement ceremony. 

Charles Rogers, a Bloomington resident 
and member of the Free South Africa 
Coalition, dashed onto the folded 
bleachers directly over the speakers’ 
platform May 5 just as the invocation was 
being given. 

At first, Rogers stood motionless, with 
one clenched fist raised and the other 
holding a sign reading “IU out of S.A.” But 
as the band began to play “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” Rogers began to thumb 
his nose at the flag and administrators. 

IU Police Department officers 
approached Rogers from both sides of the 
bleachers. At first he refused to go with 
them, but then he walked to one end of the 
platform, shouting “IU out of South 
Africa! Free South Africa.’’ Some 
members of the audience cheered while 
others booed as he was carried the rest of 
the way out of Assembly Hall by the 
police. 

The Free South Africa Coalition had 
been demonstrating for several weeks 
outside Bryan Hall, which contains the 
offices of IU President John Ryan and IU- 
Bloomington Vice President Kenneth 
Gros Louis, among others. The group had 
protested IU’s investments in corpora- 
tions that do business in South Africa, a 
country that practices the policy of 
apartheid, or racial separation. 


Jim Greenwood (2) 


Other members passed out yellow 
armbands for graduates to wear during the 
commencement ceremony, but they said 
Rogers’s actions were not planned as part 
of their protest. 


Sandy Causey 


Police arrest Bloomington resident Charles 
Rogers, above, after he protested IU investments 
in South Africa during the commencement 
ceremony for the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Rogers, a member of the Free South Africa 
Coalition, said he wanted the University to divest 
of its holdings in the racially-segregated country. 





President John Ryan for the charge to the 
class and the conferral of degrees. 

Students sang “Auld Lang Syne” and 
minister Thomas Ellsworth gave the 
benediction before the Commencement 
Band struck up the recessional and the 
dignitaries filed out. 

The graduates remained on the floor for 
a few minutes, looking slightly bewildered 
and wondering what to do next. But then 
caps flew, corks popped off smuggled 
champagne bottles and graduates sought 
friends in the crowd. Commencement was 
over. College had ended. And as was said 
many times during the ceremonies — 
cliche and all — everything else was begin- 
ning. 

Sandy Causey 
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Time for musing, boozing or simply snoozing 


=< H”: how was your weekend?” 

It’s the standard Monday greet- 
ing, bounced off friends and strangers to 
ease the pain of starting another work 
week. The reply, of course, must reflect 
some measure of excitement — even if Sat- 
urday and Sunday were spent studying, 
who would ever admit to being that boring? 

So the response becomes “Great! Went 
to a couple of parties...you know.” But 
when was the last time anyone really 
thought about last weekend before giving 
that answer? After all, the Weekend is part 
and parcel of the IU mystique — Indiana’s 
the “Party School,” right? 

But let’s take a look at the weekend 
phenomenon. 

When you arrived as a freshman in 
August, you weren’t sure what to expect of 
IU weekends, except that you thought the 
time will be fun-filled and better than a 
weekend at home could ever be. 

Now, whether you’re a sophomore or a 
senior, think back to before you even ex- 
perienced an IU weekend. Think about 
what they do on atypical weekend. Are the 
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two thoughts the same? 

Many students spend their weekends 
staying in and playing cards, watching 
television, studying, sleeping, goirig to 
movies, and simply being with friends. 
And this is Party Heaven? 

As if to save IU’s reputation, some said 
they go to parties on the weekend, but 
these remarks came mostly from freshmen 
and sophomores. Upperclassmen said they 
party too but don’t feel ’compelled” to do 
so to feel that their valuable weekend time 
was well spent. 

Interestingly enough, students of all 
class standings said they return to spend 
weekends at the spot they had always 
found so boring: home. And many said 
they like being at home well enough to 
arrange their schedules to leave on 
Thursday evenings and return on Monday 
mornings. 

Students whose homes are too far away 
from campus for weekend visits said they 
make the best of their time by buying 
tickets for Auditorium shows and athletic 
events, becoming involved with campus 


activities, and just taking it easy. 

“T like IU weekends because it allows 
me time to do things that I don’t have time 
for during the week,” junior Lisa Kraut 
said. She said she likes to sleep in late, ex- 
ercise and catch up on school work. 

Some students tire of the campus social 
scene and take on weekend jobs for extra 
cash and different scenery. But 
sometimes, not IU, home or work satisfies 
the weekend urge for diversions, and a 
“road trip” seems to be the only answer. 

“J like going on road trips for something 
different to do,” said senior Sherry Gray. 
“You get to go to different campuses, and 
every campus has its own flavor and per- 
sonality. It really makes you appreciate IU 
more.” 

The moral of this story is “You have to 
make your own fun — wherever you are.” 


‘The next time you answer “How was your 


weekend?,” remember that whether you 
went home, worked, relaxed, or partied, 
you can consider yourself a typical IU 
student. 

Loretta Radcliff 





Not every weekend at IU is “The World’s 
Greatest College Weekend,” below, with its 
parties, activities and Little 500 excitement. But 








Ss many students use their weekends to take care of 

7 the necessary tasks that elude them during the 
= week — whether it’s household chores, 
¥ well-deserved naps or, left, times of catching up in 
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a coursework. 
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hree thousand people can now be im- 
mortalized in the sidewalk outside 
Nick’s English Hut. 

A $50 donation to the IU Foundation 
ensures the donor that a brick with his or 
her name on it, hand cast by IU fine arts 
students, will be placed in the sidewalk in 
front of Nick’s. For an additional $25, the 
contributor may purchase a duplicate brick 
he can keep. The proceeds will go to the 
School of Fine Arts scholarship fund. 

Last year Dick Barnes, owner of the bar, 
discussed the possibility of repaving 
Nick’s sidewalk with Tom Coleman, 
professor of fine arts. According to Linda 
Kirk, director of development for the 









College of Arts and Sciences, Barnes’s 
daughter Kathy suggested names could be 
carved in bricks that would then be used to 
repave the bar’s sidewalk. Coleman’s 
graphics students designed the bricks, 
promotional brochures and posters, while 
the ceramics classes cast them. 

Kirk said the Nick’s Bricks project 
should be more successful as a fund-raiser 
for the School of Fine Arts than other 
projects have been. She said she thinks 
there is a special appeal to being cast in a 
brick forever. She added that most of the 
contributions to date have been from 
alumni. 


Jennie Shore 
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COLLEGE 


Author says 
IU typifies 
the generic 


eneric? IU’s generic? That’s what 
Lisa Birnbach says in her latest 
literary adventure, the College Book. 
Birnbach, a 27-year-old New York City 
native, is probably best known for her first 
book, the Official Preppy Handbook, 
which capitalized on the nation’s resurgent 
interest in madras plaid and penny loafers. 
In 1983, Birnbach began touring the 
country to collect information for her new 
book by visiting 186 colleges and 
universities. Birnbach said that within the 
book’s 515 pages are all the great secrets 
— what you really want to know “about 
religion, sex, politics, and drugs in the 
universities....the inside scoop, the juicy 
stuff you can only learn by visiting the 
campuses, by going to school there.” 
Birnbach said she visited each campus, 
conducting student interviews and dis- 
tributing about 5,000 questionnaires ask- 
ing everything from favorite drink to 
favorite drug — beer and marijuana won at 
IU. She said the best things about IU are 
the campus, social life, and course variety. 
The worst features are its size and tensions 
between greeks and independents. 
Birnbach said she found out other “juicy 


facts” about IU. For instance, she said, the 
No. | priority of the health center is birth 
control. But Michael Aronoff, director of 
medical services for the center, said this 
isn’t so. 

“Maintenance of health is a priority for 
us,” he said. “But birth control is not our 
number one priority.” 

The book gives other “inside informa- 
tion” that some might call misinformation, 
such as incorrect names and positions of 
several faculty members. 

But the best “secret” the book discloses 
belongs not to IU but to the University of 
Notre Dame. How many people would 
have guessed Notre Dame is actually in 
Fort Wayne? Birnbach’s book said it is. 

And what about our friendly rivals to the 
north? Birnbach manages to poke fun at 
them, too. According to the College Book, 
if you see West Lafayette on a rainy day, 
you're liable never to return; “Without 
Purdue, Lafayette is kaka.” She continues 
to say that the academic pressure at the 
university manifests itself in eating dis- 
orders. Anorexia and bulimia have 
reached “epidemic proportions,” she said. 

Birnbach manages to jab most major 






universities in her final chapter, “Lists 01 
Lists.” Featured are categories such as 
“Easiest Academically” (Slippery Rock 
University and University of Southern 
California, Santa Barbara); ‘Hardest 
Academically” (MIT); “Ugliest Student 
Body, Males” (Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania); ‘““‘Ugliest Females” 
(University of Alaska); “Most Promis- 
cuous” (Boston University). In case you 
were wondering, the fanciest cars are at 
Southern Methodist University, most 
answering machines in student rooms at 
Tulane University, and the most swim- 
ming pools in backyards of fraternities at 
the University of Texas. 

IU won in two categories, Biggest 
Student Union and Largest Classroom 
Building (Ballantine Hall). 

NBC’s “Today Show” invited Birnbach 
to film a three-day segment about the 
College Book. She was allowed to return 
to three college campuses to shoot the 
show; Indiana, Jane Pauley’s alma mater, 
was one of the chosen. In early September, 
Birnbach showed up on campus with the 
film crew in tow and spent several days 
talking to students and campus leaders. On 





Sept. 18 the segment was broadcast, fea- 
uring the Singing Hoosiers, the Union, a 
-andlelight ceremony at the Tri-Delt 
10use and assorted clips of the campus. 

_ “Everyone wants to be Jane Pauley,” 
3irnbach concluded and confided to the 
‘Today Show” anchorwoman. However, 
one IU journalism professor took a survey 
»f his class and found his students didn’t 
yant to be just another Pauley. 

“But they’d sure like to make her 
alary,” he said. 

The College Book describes IU as the 
epitome of all-America.” 

“Indeed,” said Birnbach, “it’s so much 
ke ‘college’ as depicted in movies of the 
‘Os and ’50s that Indiana could be called 
reneric College, if only there were black 
ripes forming a universal price code at its 
atrance.” 

Generic? Maybe it’s just another “juicy 
‘cret” IU students have yet to discover. 
fter all, what “generic” colleges can brag 
rout their firsts, their largests, and their 
‘orld’s Greatest College Weekend? 


Lynne Randazzo 











Lisa Birnbach 
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Just for kicks 


UP down... left .. right ... over ... 
under, this way and that. What is 
being kicked all around? A Hacky Sack. 
It’s a new fad — instead of playing frisbee, 
many people “hack.” 

Hacking refers to a group of people 
kicking a small, pellet-filled leather bag 
called a Hacky Sack as they stand in a tight 
circle. The objective is to keep the bag off 
the ground using your legs and feet only. 

Hacky Sack is the logical successor to 
previous fads. It has elements needed fora 
mass-participation sport — no additional 
moving parts, physical activity, group 
cooperation — and now even has its own 
“professional” organization — the World 
Footbag Association. WFA recently was 
established in California to standardize 
rules of play, develop a scoring system and 
decide on names of particular kicks. For in- 
stance, it is not ordinarily permissible to 
use your hands to keep the Hacky Sack in 
play. Such a move is called a “flail.” It is 
also unacceptable to apologize for missing 
a kick. 

Jimmy Caveney is the holder of the 
WEA’s two-man-team, consecutive-kick 
record, set last year in Portland, Oregon, 
with 20,921 kicks. He performs kicks with 
the inside or outside of the foot, and with 
the toe. There are also freestyle moves 
such as the spin, where one turns around 
once between kicks. 

Since Hacky Sack’s invention three 
years ago, it has become popular around 
the world, spreading from the state of 
Washington, to Canada and England, from 
France to Denmark, and even to People’s 
Park and Dunn Meadow in Bloomington. 


Jennie Shore 
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Comics show 
Improvisation Is 
@ bunch of wit 


¢¢ TP mprovising, getting absurd, and 

being imaginative produce my best 
shows,” Robert Klein said before his Feb. 
18 performance at the IU Auditorium. “I 
need a sharp audience to play up to; I want 
a smart audience, and I got it.” 

The comedian said he prefers the enthu- 
siasm at colleges, and he rewarded the 800 
who attended his show with an hour and 40 
minutes of high-energy comedy. 

As he acknowledged his surroundings, 
the comments began to fly. First, the 
microphone was too low, so Klein bent 
over it. Then the cord was in the way so it 
was tossed to and fro. Crossing the stage 
again and again with his ‘‘stream-of- 
consciousness” brand of humor flowing, 
Klein noticed the orchestra pit — a 30 foot 
drop. He said dental records would be the 
only way to identify the remains should he 
fall, asking at the same time if there were a 
lawyer in the house. 

Klein poked fun at Oral Roberts 
University. The school would need to 
advertise, he began. “However, if your 
name is Oral, you are skating on thin ice to 
begin with,” he said. From there, he went 
on and on, later admitting to having started 
six different subjects at once — yet he 
came back to, and got a laugh from, each 
one. 

For instance, the crowd loved his line on 
underpants. “Having bad pains lately? If 
you buy size 32 briefs and put them onto a 
size 36 waist, your testicles go through 
your eyeballs. This is ridiculous,” he said. 

Students identified with his comments 
on test material: True/false tests are a 
“fools paradise,” but produce permanent 
neck damage; multiple choice exams 
should be more “obvious” — he hates 
those shades-of-meaning ones; and the 
essay exams need “latitude, so you can 
bullshit your way through them.” 

Much of the material was tailored to a 
college audience. Klein’s sharp wit 
combined with a precise memory for the 
most subtle details about people and 
situations, allowed him to touch on a 
variety of topics. 

Music also was an integral part of Klein’s 
routine. He picked on the “handy opening 
songs” at the beginning of television 


Robert Klein 


shows. Using a nasal voice, he imitated the 
theme songs of “Gilligan’s Island” and the 
“Brady Bunch.” Strutting left and right, he 
then voiced disdainful opinions on pop 
music, singing a line from the song “What's 
Love Got To Do With It?” by Tina Turner. 
He acted amazed when people began tap- 
ping to the beat. 

The performance ended with Bob Stein 
accompanying Klein on the piano, as he 
sang, played the harmonica, and “tried” to 
get on the piano. He sang “I Want to 
Know” — the only four words of the entire 
song — and his trademark, “I Can’t Stop 
My Leg.” Klein concluded with a “personal 
favorite,” “The Bronx Is Always Beautiful 
This Time of Year.” And by the time it was 
over, he had finally climbed on top of the 
piano. 

While Klein was a solo act, the finals of 
the Campus Comedy Competition were 
prior to his appearance. Bob and Tom, the 
off-color disc jockeys from WFBQ in In- 
dianapolis, introduced the finalists: former 
IU student Steve Medley, junior Jeff 
Lyons, and Dubbletaque, a group of seven 
present and former IU students. 

Medley said earlier in the week that 
whenever he sees something funny, his 
pen and paper come out. Later, he goes 
back over his writings and tries to pick 
material for routines. As one of the 








cartoonists for the Indiana Daily Student’s 
“D.H. Daddy” strip, Medley said he 
receives no immediate comments on his 
work. Doing a routine in front of people 
provides him with what he calls “necessary 
feedback.” He said it is scary at first on 
stage alone, but after the first laugh, he has 
all the “necessary feedback” to continue. 
“Growing Up in a Small Town” was the 
theme Medley used to begin his routine. 
“Moving to college was radical; it was like 
Disneyland,” he said. Upon describing 
Bloomington’s “urban” surroundings, he 
added, “Hey Mom, there’s traffic here.” 

A phone booth skit followed in which 
Medley pretended to be several 
characters, showing his versatility with 
voices. He also suggested methods other 
than the norm for guys to follow for such 
holidays as Valentine’s Day — just break 
up the day before, then make up after 
Valentine’s Day when the candy’s half- 
price. 

Several misleading advertisements were 
satirized. For instance, Medley lets one 
imagine a shower so full of scum that even 
the Scrubbing Bubbles throw up, creating 
a worse scenario. 

Medley shared the spotlight with Lyons, 
who had also said earlier that he was 
nervous, but not as much as the first two 
times he appeared. “Making people laugh 





is fun for them and me,” he said. 
Although relying on substance is im- 
portant, Lyons said delivery and timing are 
crucial. For instance, he said he could in- 
flect his voice better than any face he could 
make, so a large audience remains in his 
control. 
Lyons began his routine commenting on 
1U’s questionable snow removal practices: 
“Noticed the new snow-removal vehicles 
the University has purchased? Well, they 
| polish the sidewalks to a glaze, making 
| them even slicker. This is okay because it 
| gives physical plant employees something 
| to watch on their lunch hours — everyone 
| falling.” 
| 
| Lyons commented on “other logic, or 
lack thereof” that fills TV programs. 

_ “Why is it that Fred and Wilma Flint- 
| stone always go to the same drive-in and 
order the brontosaurus ribs, when they 
know it is going to tip over the car?” 

_ One member of Dubbletaque, the last 
jact to perform, is Mick Napier, who said 
prior to the show that the group was “full 
of anticipation and a fever of self- 
‘expression to the fullest degree. Through 
improvisation and dramatic action, we 
‘create from within.” 

_ He said the group members support 
leach other. “Of course, there is the possi- 
bility of failing, but a greater risk of win- 
ning big,” Napier said. 
\ Their performance began by portraying 
the hassles the University can create for 
‘students. One member was pushed 
‘through a long path of IU staff just to cash 
1 check: First, get the ID validated. But 
jwait! You’re on the checklist — go 
lownstairs, big door, long line of people 
)—to the Bursar. Go to account represent- 
‘itive — give ID number, not on record, go 
jo Student Services. Classes cancelled, go 
jo Registrar. Sorry, you’re not even 
egistered as a student any more; shouldn’t 
Jiave tried to cash that check. 

_ The other half of Dubbletaque’s routine 
vas a “funkified” version of “Hamlet,” a 
lever spoof in song format. 

| All the finalists believed it was an 
))ccomplishment to perform before Klein, 
ut after an applause vote, Medley won the 

ompetition. His prizes include a comedy 

now of his own at Bear’s Place, and an in- 
Jerview with a William Morris agent. 


Jennie Shore 


Steve Medley 


John Terhune 
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H° tempers take a back seat 
to sizzling guitar licks and 
sultry professionalism for 
members of the rock group Kilo. 

In just two years, the Bloom- 
ington-based band has moved 
from playing in local bars to jam- 
ming in front of Indianapolis and 
Louisville nightclub audiences. 
They have booking agents, re- 
cording opportunities and an 
audition for “Star Search,” a na- 
tional television show that dis- 
covers new talent. 

The seven-member student 
group attributes its musical 
success to a close working 
relationship. “We are just like a 
family, and we never even argue,” 
said David Randle, a senior SPEA 
major and bass guitarist. 

The “rough spots” have not in- 
hibited the group’s progress but 
reinforced its drive toward musi- 
cal success. ““We use our in- 
dividual strengths to complement 
others’ weaknesses,” said Charles 
Taliefero, an IU graduate who is 
lead guitarist and a vocalist. “Each 
year, we improve 10 years.” 

Kilo uses teamwork and a 
commitment to music to bring 
energetic performances to 
practice sessions and live shows. 

“We work very hard for our 
money,” said Georgia Jones, a 
senior forensics major, percus- 
sionist and vocalist. “Our rehear- 
sals are based on quality rather 
than quantity.” 

“Some weeks we practice six 
days, others only one,” said John 
Engelland, a senior history major 
who is lead guitarist and vocalist. 





“Our practices must work around 
our class schedules and out-of- 
town performances.” 

Taliefero believes optimism 
helps the band cope with its 
members’ hectic lives. 

“Without a positive outlook, it 
would be almost impossible for 
Kilo to juggle the trips between 
gigs and campus,” he said. 

Often they must drive back 
from late-night Thursday shows 
to take an exam on Friday morn- 
ing. 

“Dividing time and energy 
between the band and classes has 
given me the greatest challenge of 
my college years,” Randle said. 
“However, I would never trade it 
back.” 

Although it has established a 
good reputation in other cities, 
the band’s largest group of fans 1s 
IU students. 

“The best moment I ever felt 
was when the band performed at 
the Lambda Chi lawn dance,” 
Jones said. “The longer we 
played, the closer the crowd 
moved to the stage. At our feet, 
hundreds of students had their 
eyes on us.” 

The group feels responsible for 
setting the mood of its audiences. 

“Tf we have a good time on the 
stage, so will the audience,” 
Taliefero said. “Sometimes, a 
responsive crowd can make me 
feel like a star.” 

Since stardom doesn’t come 
easily, Kilo must continuously 
strive for perfection to retain its 
status in the entertainment busi- 
ness. 


Eric Marshall 
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“Our keyboard player and 
vocalist, Jeff Jacobs, was used to 
playing with serious musicians for 
many years, so he keeps us in line 
by directing our rehearsals,” 
Engelland said. “We’re dedicated 
to Kilo. For example, Shawn 
Pelton, our drummer, will 
practice hours on a piece until he 
performs it exactly right.” 

The two female band members, 
Jones and Taliefero’s sister Crys- 
tal — senior music major, percus- 
sionist and vocalist — develop the 
choreography for the band. 

“The girls need a lot of patience 
to teach the steps to the guys and 
myself,” Taliefero said. 

Behind the scenes, Tom 
Frederikse, sound man, and Craig 
Doubet, light technician, handle 
the electronic production equip- 
ment. 

“I remember that before one 
out-of-town performance, our 
production equipment went out. 
Tom and Craig connected many 
wires and once again, we were 
quickly pulled out of a possible 
disaster,” Randle said. 

A family-like relationship and a 
serious commitment keeps the 
“Kilo experience” positive for the 
band. 

“When I first came to IU, my 
mom told me that I’d find my true 
potential in Bloomington,”’ 
Taliefero said. “She was right. 
Bloomington offers the perfect 
atmosphere to grow and find 


” 


yourself. 
Nancy Holwick 
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Roomless 


isn’t rootless 
for Wright newcomers 


he dorm floor lounge — a place to 
relax, study, party — and, for some, a 
mailing address. 

Lanae McAllister and Dawn Pope were 
two students assigned to “temporary hous- 
ing” in August. For the first three weeks of 
school, McAllister and Pope called the 
Foster-Jenkinson 3 lounge “home.” 

Students whose housing applications are 
late are often forced to live in lounges. The 
expected stay is about one week, although 
it frequently lasts much longer. Students 
who will live in lounges are notified during 
the summer. 

“A lounge? You think of like, snack 
bars,” was Pope’s reaction to her collegiate 
home. “Like, where are you gonna sleep?” 

Several disadvantages go with living ina 
lounge. The first one cited by both 
McAllister and Pope was living out of a 
suitcase. “It really wasn’t that bad at the 
beginning,” said McAllister. “But as time 
went on, it got bad.” 

“After a while it got to be a pain,” Pope 
agreed. “It was disorganized, chaotic.” 

Lack of a telephone was another 
problem. Pope said her neighbors were 
great when it came to borrowing a phone. 

“You feel real bad about asking neigh- 
bors for a phone,” she said. 

Physical disadvantages of lounge living 
were matched by emotional ones. Pope 
said it was easy to get lost in the shuffle of a 
four-person room. For example, she said, 
one woman had a boyfriend, two others 
became close, and the fourth was left out. 


Time conflicts were also a problem 
when it came to juggling different 
schedules for studies, television, enter- 
tainment and sleep. 

The biggest emotional problem Pope 
and McAllister mentioned was getting a 
late start on the year. “Everyone was 
adjusted to their roommate and we hadn’t 
begun,” Pope said. 

Becoming involved in floor activities 
was impossible. Jenkinson-3 lounge 
residents were discouraged from running 
for floor offices or from signing up for in- 
tramural football. If their final room as- 
signments were on other floors, they 
would be forced to give up the office or 
quit the team. 

McAllister considers herself lucky: Of 
the four women, she is the only one who 
was eventually assigned aroom on J-3. The 
other women are in different buildings. 

Pope ended up in the Living-Learning 
Center in Foster Shea. 

“I was excited to meet my roommate 
and now I have one roommate instead of 
three,” she said. 

Not only are lounge residents at a dis- 
advantage, but remaining floor residents 
are inconvenienced as well. The other 
residents lose their “free space.” Accord- 
ing to McAllister, the Jenkinson-3 women, 
for the most part, were understanding. 

“What else was bad about the lounge? 
Maybe if I went back and sat in it, I could 
remember everything,” Pope said. 

Tracy Schellenberger 
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hen Robert Rosenthal graduates, he 


plans to hit the road and make music’ 


his career. 

That’s a big move for someone who 
rarely listened to music before he came to 
IU. Music has taught him to deal with 
people, Rosenthal said. “I still can’t look 
into anyone’s eyes without a guitar, and my 
hands don’t know what to do,” he said, 
tearing a paper cup in his hands into tiny 
pieces. “Listening to music has changed my 
attitude,” he said. “I can’t listen to a song 
without tearing it apart. It can’t help but 
change the way you perceive things.” 

Rosenthal said he found high school a 
drag and didn’t really fit in; his freshman 
year in college was about the same. That’s 
when he taught himself to play the guitar. 

“T played it in self defense. No one liked 
me. It was a rough freshman year, and 
there wasn’t anything else to do,” he said. 
“T came to Bloomington a snob from New 
York. I hate the person who came here. I 
was so bad to so many people. Indiana has 
been really good to me, and it has a lot of 
Opportunities.” 

Rosenthal also taught himself to play 
most brass and reed instruments. He said 
that in high school he was the only one who 
practiced in band so he could play all the 
instruments. 

Although he can read music, he said he 
doesn’t. “I just listen to a record and play 
it. The words are harder to get than the 
music so it takes as long as it takes to learn 
the words,” he said. 

Once he learned to play the guitar, he 
began marketing his newfound talent. 
Rosenthal first played at Kiva coffeehouse 
in 1981. He has played at McNutt Quad’s 
Holly and Ivy Christmas Dinner for four 
years. He has also played at Jeremiah 
Sweeney’s, the Gold Rush and Bear’s 
Place, and for 23 Tuesdays, he was the 
resident guitarist at the Rathskeller. 

“Most places don’t pay well,” he said. 
“Halloween weekend I made $12. There’s 
not enough money to go around here. But 
I know there is money. It’s out there be- 
cause people are making their living this 
way,” he said. 

Rosenthal plays music by Cat Stevens, 
James Taylor, Paul Simon and Jackson 
Browne. He said he learned to play guitar 
from a James Taylor album. Rosenthal 


estimates his repertoire at about 150 songs 
he plays from memory. He usually plays in 
four-hour sets. 

In addition to playing songs by popular 
artists and songs written by friends, Rosen- 
thal also writes some of his own material. 
“T give myself assignments to write so I can 
get better. It’s like my own little English 
class,” he said. 

He only has three songs he has written 
that he really likes. Two are unnamed and 
the third is titled “I’m Taking my Tooth- 
brush from Your Bathroom, Because Dar- 
ling I’m Saying Goodbye.” He wrote this 
song in response to “rednecks at 
Sweeney’s who wanted to hear ‘Elvira’ and 
all the dumb stuff they asked me to play,” 
he said. “It turned into a pretty damn good 
song.” 

Rosenthal said it’s a strange feeling to be 
on stage. “You're relaxed because you 
know you are doing what you do best and 
you're better than them (audience) or they 
would be up there. You're also tense be- 
cause you know ina drunk crowd, the right 
words from the right person and you could 
look like a complete fool sitting there,” he 
said. The trick is to see what type of people 
are in the audience and be one of them, he 
said. 

In addition to playing his guitar, Rosen- 
thal works 30 hours a week at McNutt 
Quad’s center desk and takes 18 credit 
hours. “I never study. If you go to class, 
you don’t have to study,” he said. 

Most people don’t understand what it 
means to be a musician, writer or artist un- 
less they are one, Rosenthal said. “My 
parents would be kind of upset if they 
knew the kind of life I’m going to live,” he 
said. 

“The thought of being alone the next 
few years scares me, but there’s nothing 
else to do as far as I can see. I can express 
myself more easily with an instrument than 
just talking,” he said. “It’s something I’m 
good at. It’s in me and Ill play until I can’t. 
“T’d hate to see myself playing in the 
lounge of a Holiday Inn in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, but I’d be happier doing that 
than anything else,” he added. “I came 
here as a nobody and now I’m an unknown 
artist. There’s a difference, even if it is 
subtle.” 


Susan Tower 











€€Domino’s, may I help you?” Few 

students on campus haven’t heard those 
words. But for senior Brien Jones, the 
words are particularly familiar. For nearly 
two years, Jones was a Domino’s delivery 
man. 

“T thought it was going to be fun and I’d 
make lots of money at it,” Jones said. “I 
was right!” He said it was the first job he 
ever applied for that he was given on the 
spot. “They wanted me to work that 
night.” 

Jones went through two cars in his stint 
at Domino’s. The first was not a typical 
pizza car. Jones began with a Renault 
LeCar — with an American engine. It was 
fast, he said, which is what counts. Un- 
fortunately, that car was “destroyed within 
one year.” 

Then came the typical pizza car: A 
Plymouth Valiant bought for $300. 

“That car was ariot,” Jones said. Besides 
being without heat, the exhaust came into 
the car, and it always had the cheapest 
tires:” 

“T was just a skid looking for a place to 
happen,” he said. 

Just as familiar as the telephone greeting 
and the delivery cars are the “red, white, 
and blue uniforms,” Jones said. 

“They were made of a sandpaper 
-dacron blend,” he said. “I felt like such a 
jerk in that uniform.” 

Several of Jones’s wilder job ex- 
periences included delivering to fraterni- 
ties. 

“Frats were just awful,” he said. 
“Nobody wanted to deliver to frats — you 
can count on being harassed.” 
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Jones said fraternities were bad about 
stealing. The common plot was to make 
the driver come to the house door. While 
his back was turned, fraternity members 
hidden outside would steal pizzas from the 
Car. 

Other memories include a time he fell 
down and “just splattered pizza all over,” 
working with a sprained ankle, racing with 
other drivers and giving rides to 
customers. 

“T always thought they should diversify 
into a taxi service,” he said. “I’d never seen 
anything like Domino’s late Saturday 
night, early Sunday evening. People were 
hired just to answer the phone and pour 
Cokes. You could disappear for a while, 
and no one would notice.” 

Jones said Domino’s drivers drive “like 
maniacs” to impress each other and the 
managers. 

“If they didn’t hear rubber burning 
when you left, you were fired,” he said. 
“My second car was so cruddy, you 
couldn’t peel out.” 

But Jones said he never got a ticket 
while working for Domino’s. What he did 
receive was a “Safe Driving Award.” The 
qualifications? “You had to drive a certain 
amount of hours without getting in a 
wreck,” he said. Of course, “little wrecks” 
didn’t count. 

After outlasting five managers, Jones 
quit delivering pizzas. Unlike some drivers 
who move to other pizza places, Jones got 
a job at the Geology Library where he now 
delivers maps instead of pizzas. 

Tracy Schellenberger 
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ountless students visit IU libraries 

daily in search of books of all types. 
But few probably think about the organi- 
zation necessary to keep libraries running 
smoothly. 

Part of the task is performed by cata- 
loguers who update card files. Their work 
includes recording information such as the 
author of a book, the year it was published, 
its call number and a general description of 
its contents. 

Joe Bennett understands this need for 
Organization -- as senior cataloguer, 
Bennett keeps busy updating cards for the 
collection of rare books housed in the Lilly 
Library. 

Born in New York on Christmas Day, 
1913, Bennett has been involved in the 
book trade most of his life. He began by 
working for his father in their Manhattan 
bookstore, and said his interest in books 
influenced his decision to pursue a career 
as a cataloguer. Consequently, he worked 
in numerous bookstores, a bindery, the 
Parke-Bernet auction gallery and finally 
the Lilly Library, where he has been for 19 
years. 

Although Bennett credits the Parke- 
Bernet gallery for teaching him most of 
what he knows about the book trade, he 
said he enjoys the variety and rarity of 
books available to him here. Bennett said a 
book from the Lilly Library is viewed 
mainly as an artifact rather than a source of 
information. He added that while the Main 
Library buys books for circulation, the 
Lilly Library purchases them for preserva- 
tion. 

The physical features of the Lilly Library 
enhance the sense of the books’ value. 
When entering the limestone building, 
visitors are immediately exposed to a spa- 
cious room with high ceilings, paintings on 
the walls and sumptuous rugs on the floor. 
Books are displayed in glass-topped cases, 





and because they are so delicate, must be 
handled with the utmost care. Bennett said 
the books in his library cannot be checked 
out, but can be read in a special reading 
room. 

Bennett said the library has the first 
editions of the Canterbury Tales, Pilgrims’ 
Progress, Gulliver’s Travels, Tom Jones 
and the first four Shakespearean folios. 
English literature from the 17th Century 
to the present comprises the library’s 
biggest collection. The library also has 
strong collections in foreign languages, 
medicine, science, building and cooking. 

For 15 years, Bennett said, many of the 
books now exhibited in the Lilly Library 
were held in a special collections library, 
where cramped conditions kept some 
books improperly stored in closets. These 
poor conditions created the need for a 
new, rare-book library. 

Donations from Elizabeth Ball and 
Josiah Kirby Lilly, the library’s namesake, 
allowed plans to be drawn, and the library 
opened Oct. 1, 1960. Because it depends 
heavily on gifts and grants from groups 
such as the IU Student Foundation, the 
Lilly Endowment Fund and the Ball 
Brothers Foundation, the growth of the 
collection is not steady. However, Bennett 
said, the library occasionally receives as 
many as 1,000 books a day, each requiring 
research and cataloguing. 

Bennett said the 40 years of gratification 
he has received from his work have 
prevented him from growing old. At 72, 
dressed in khaki pants, T-shirt, jacket and 
sneakers, he could easily blend in with the 
collegiate crowd. Although Bennett now is 
semi-retired, he said he still derives 
pleasure from learning about and working 
with books. He is currently doing research 
to correct and update the card catalogue, 
and he teaches classes at the University on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Amy Pecar 
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Life in Collins 
becomes a haven 
for a wanderer 


plese: sat quietly, his dirty brown fur 
illuminated by the dusty pink light 
that hangs in the air of women’s dorm 
rooms on sunny days. He didn’t know that 
fiendish kidnappers were plotting his 
demise that very moment. 

The air swirled violently as a tall figure 
in a pink plaid suit burst into the room, 
sweeping the helpless teddy bear from the 
comfort of its owner’s bed pillows. 
Moments later, while Tibbles sat blind- 
folded in a Collins Living-Learning Center 
dorm room nearby, plaid-suited and grin- 
ning Rich Remsburg prepared the ransom 
note. 

When the ransom deadline passed un- 
resolved that evening, Remsburg donned 
his dark glasses and solemnly carried 
Tibbles out to the square in front of 
Collins. After a brief ceremony, he hoisted 
the teddy bear to the top of the flag pole 
while fellow kidnappers snapped photos. 

Remsburg is not your average student, 
but then Collins is not your average dormi- 
tory. Students consider Collins a laughing, 
roaring conflagration of homosexuals, 
punks, artsy-types and future politicians 
secure within their umbrella of Bohemian 
camaraderie. Collins also is a sanctuary for 
intellectuals, journalists and a varied 
collection of bright and articulate future 
world-changers. 

“Collins people” are a socially con- 
scientious lot always ready to square off on 
issues, especially while eating. Not too 
long ago, a dining hall debate erupted over 
how to pronounce “syrup.” Gradually, the 
conversation evolved into a shouting 
match about the role of women as prosti- 
tutes during the height of Nazi expansion- 
ism, and how that is related to the changing 
role of women from housewives to career 
persons. 

Remsburg sat watching the debate 
fiasco, which he had started then backed 
out of. “I can’t remember having this much 
fun with my clothes on,” he said as he 
turned to a student he had just met. 

Remsburg stands out as an individualist 
among individualists. He is a philosopher- 

















clown who just might be a famous 
American someday, but he doesn’t much 
care. 

“He’s a modern day Thoreau,” said a 
fellow Collins person. “But I’ll bet he’s a 
lot more fun than Thoreau ever was.” 

Remsburg began his career as a musician 
in the streets of Chicago where he played 
his sister’s guitar for quarters at lunch time. 
By seventh grade, he had started his own 
country-western band. Soon, he began 
playing with his group and solo throughout 
the Midwest. 

“People were starting to say I was pretty 
good, but I wasn’t satisfied,” he said. “All I 
was doing was imitating my heroes in front 
of people who had never heard my heroes 
play.” 

He began experimenting with arcane in- 
struments — such as the hammered 
dulcimer, also known as the lumberjack’s 
piano, and the autoharp — at about the 
same time he graduated from high school 
in Evanston, Ill. Then he came to IU — and 
didn’t like it. 

“lve always been an independent 
person, and so if a teacher gave me an 
assignment that was stupid, I just wouldn’t 
do it,” he said. 

Disillusioned by being ‘‘ordered 
around” and disappointed with the 
progress of his musical career, Remsburg 
dropped out of college to travel the 
country singing his songs and telling his 
stories. Sometimes he was alone, and at 
other times with folktale legends, such as 
Utah Phillips. 

After living on the road with “some 
mighty good people” for a year, Remsburg 
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is back in Collins, but he still performs 
every chance he gets. He plays regularly at 
campus spots such as Kiva, and he ex- 
pected to be at Busch Gardens in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., this summer. 

At Collins, Remsburg likes to sit around 
the fireplace on Sunday evenings and tell 
of people he met on the road — stories of 
Verna Mae and Uncle Ralph and Leslie’s 
outhouse. 

While traveling in every state except 
Hawaii, North Dakota, Alaska and Maine, 
he often slept on the ground or in his pup 
tent by railroad tracks. He said he met 
many people who had few material things 
such as inside toilets, fancy cars and televi- 
sions. At IU, “materialism is rampant,” he 
said. 








“If you live with the hill people, you 
learn to buy the things you need,” he said. 
“T see people here buying 50 pair of sweat 
pants so they can put little letters across 
their butt. If they had any sense, they’d just 
buy a warm pair of shoes and a good warm 
coat.” 

When he is on stage, all he has to do is be 
himself, talk about what he thinks about 
and play what he likes to play, and the 
crowd gets teary-eyed. 

One night at Kiva, Remsburg had just 
finished singing “I’m Banjo Sam.” As he 
kept picking his banjo in the dimly lit 
room, he began to tell this story. 

“And one night, we went back to the 
creek behind Leslie’s house about midnight 
to paddle down to where the beavers 
lived,” he said as he continued to play soft- 
ly on his banjo. “It was so nice. The stars 
were so bright, and the water was so still 
and pure that you could actually see the 
constellations in the water....” 

To the audience, Remsburg was stand- 
ing right in front of them, but a few close 
friends knew the dark-eyed folk singer had 
again escaped to another place, another 
time. 


Story by Scott Wade 
Photos by Kent Phillips 
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Appreciating beauty 


is his art’s desire 


H: life sounds like something from a 
novel. 

Born in Japan. Educated in France. 
Ph.D. from Berkeley. A career that took 
him around the world and brought him in 
contact with princes and celebrated 
scholars. 

But while his career may sound 
romantic, Theodore Bowie, professor 
emeritus of fine arts, said hard work lay be- 
hind his success. 

Bowie was born in Nagasaki, Japan, in 
1905 to an American father and a Russian 
mother, and he spent eight years as a 
schoolboy in France before coming to the 
United States. 

When he started college, he planned to 
enter the foreign service upon graduation; 
he majored in political science and 
obtained a master’s degree in international 
law. 

But when Bowie completed his Ph.D. at 
Berkeley in 1935, his dissertation was not 
on international affairs but on the inter- 
relatedness between art and 19th century 
French literature. 

As he was finishing his dissertation, 
Bowie was offered the opportunity to run 
a new exhibition gallery on the Berkeley 
campus. He accepted, and his success 
there led him to change his mind about his 
career choice. In 1936, he applied for 
admission to the museum course taught at 
Harvard University by Professor Paul J. 
Sachs. 

But it wasn’t easy to find a suitable job in 
the museum world at that time, Bowie 
said. After leaving Harvard in 1937, he 
returned to teaching French; in the next 13 
years, he taught French at four universities 
and colleges. 

A phone call from Henry Hope, 
chairman of IU’s fine arts department, 
brought Bowie here. Since 1950, he has 
worn a number of hats: professor of art 
history; fine arts librarian; graduate 
advisor in art history; organizer of the arts 
administration program and chairman of 
the department. 


Before the opening of the Art Museum, 
the fine arts department had held some 
600 shows, many of which were prepared 
elsewhere, Bowie said. Preparing in-house 
shows seemed to be the next logical step. 

Over 25 years, Bowie created about 
30 such shows — two-thirds of which had 
Oriental themes. He said the University’s 
support of art exhibitions allowed personal 
contact with works which might otherwise 
be seen only through slides. 

Bowie said the most spectacular of his 
Oriental shows was the “Arts of Thailand,” 
which opened in October 1960 with great 
fanfare. The show opened in three IU 
buildings because the fine arts gallery was 
too small to hold it; 350 works were 
borrowed from a nation that had never 
participated in an international art exhibi- 
tion. The opening was attended by the 
Thai ambassador to the United States, and 
the show traveled throughout the U.S., 
Japan and Europe. 

“One Thousand Years of Chinese Paint- 
ing,” “East-West in Art” and “Japanese 
Drawings” are among other shows Bowie 
considers his most important. 

In addition to producing art shows, 
Bowie has written or edited books, includ- 
ing “The Drawings of Hokusai” and “The 
Sketchbook of Villard de Honnecourt.” 

He also organized the first symposium 
On erotic art ever, along with Cornelia 
Christenson of the Kinsey Institute. 
Bowie and Christenson co-edited the 
papers given at the meeting. 

But Bowie said the book which gave him 
the greatest satisfaction was an edition of 
the letters of Langdon Warner, a famous 
Asian explorer who had been his teacher at 
Harvard. 

Bowie retired in 1976, but he continues 
to teach a course every year and work on 
his research. In May 1984, IU awarded 
him the honorary degree Doctor of Fine 
Arts. 

“T was privileged to have one of the most 
satisfying careers imaginable,” he said. 

Sandy Causey 
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He’d like to teach the world to sing 


€¢7 There comes a time when you've got 

to slow down, but I haven’t seen it 
yet,” said Everett Bradley, sitting down for 
a rare moment of rest. 

For the 22-year-old senior, that time 
may never come. "I’ve had a hard time say- 
ing no to anyone,” he said. 

In Everett’s years at IU, his near inability 
to say no has become evident. It seems as if 
he is a one-man show on campus — active 
in IU Sing, Singing Hoosiers and a band; 
singing the national anthem at Mini 5 and 
Little 500 and making commericals — in 
addition to attending music education 
classes. “But that’s the way I want it,” he 
said. “I’d be bored doing nothing. 

“T guess I do all these activities because I 
enjoy them. But I want to be totally 
marketable — ready to jump into any- 
thing.” 

He just doesn’t know what he wants to 
jump into. “I’ve thought about teaching, 
but it would have to be ina high school for 
the performing arts. But I’ll probably 
change my mind in a month.” Then after a 
pause, he said, “I'll teach. I know I will.” 

Everett came here after graduating from 
Muncie North High School because IU 
“was known as a good music school. It’s 
more than a good music school. 

“T’ve had chances here that I’d never 
have anywhere alse, both good and bad. I 
have the attitude that anything’s gonna 
make me better, or at least ‘Now I know.’ 
It’s corny, but it’s true.” 

“He said finding the good in almost 
anything applies to music. “Music is one of 
the most beautiful ways of interpreting 
anything. It’s constant. A car putting down 


the street can be, and is, music.” 

Bradley seems always to be moving, 
snapping, tapping or otherwise reacting to 
something that beats within him. “I really 
love expressing song through movement. 
It feels so good, so natural.” 

Bradley sings, dances and plays 
keyboards, piano, drums, percussion and 
saxophone. He choreographs and arranges 
for the Singing Hoosiers and also 
choregraphed Willkie Quad’s winning 
number in the 1984 IU Sing. 

He uses his talent in summer jobs as 
well. Three summers ago, he worked at a 
resort in Michigan, singing and waiting 
tables in a format designed to showcase in- 
dividuals as well as an entire group. All 
singers waited tables and then sang when it 
was their cue. 

In the summer of 1983, he worked at 
Dill’s Olde Town Saloon in Traverse City, 
Mich. It was the first time he found himself 
arranging, choreographing and putting 
cogether a whole show. “It opened the 
door,” he said. “Now I’m not afraid to do 
anything. I know I can do it.” 

Then last summer he worked at 
American Cabaret Theater in French Lick, 
Ind., in a review of music that spanned 100 
years. He sang slavery songs and blues, and 
did imitations of black singers. Theater 
representatives had seen him in IU Sing 
and had offered him the job. 

He also has performed at several local 
nightspots with a band, Tight Squeeze. 
The band also performed at Mini 500. 
After being with the band for two months, 
Bradley said he likes the experience and 
could see himself as a rock star. 


Still, he calls himself a “jack of all trades, 
but king of none, to be cliched.” 

He recently got more instrumental ex- 
perience at IU Sing this year. Instead of 
being master of ceremonies for a third 
year, Bradley played in the pit with the 
band. “I have such a greater appreciation 
of instrumentalists now. They have to 
make the singer look good, no matter 
what. 

“Tt’s given me a better look at the be- 
hind-the-scenes and maybe not being able 
to do exactly what you want to do,” he said. 

There are still musical genres Bradley 
would like to get into. “I’d like to do an 
opera — just to say ‘I’ve been in an opera.’ 
He would also like to sing more classical 
music; he had his first try at it in his senior 
recital in April. He is also learning to play 
guitar, something he’s wanted to do for a 
long time. 

“T want to complete the trio — piano, 
drums and bass guitar — the instruments 
you (must) have to have a band,” he said. 

As he prepares to leave, Bradley says he 
will never forget IU. “It’s a great place for 
experience,” he said. “You learn by doing 
and seeing. 

“It’s hard to think about leaving. I’ve 
been so lucky, it’s ridiculous. It seems like 
everything’s fallen in my direction. Every- 
thing seems easy — maybe it is time to 
leave.” 

Bradley said he hopes to be doing what 
feels good” as he enters the working 
world, but to him, “what’s really beautiful 
is doing something you love and getting 
paid for it.” 


Jayne Jackson 
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CAMILLA WILLIAMS 


Former Butterfly 


hen Camilla Williams was a 9-year- 

old singing in the church choir, she 
imagined she would sing for the rest of her 
life, earning a living at something she 
loved. 

Daydreaming isn’t unusual for 9-year- 
olds, especially for those who led an 
austere life such as Williams’s. But she 
fulfilled these dreams — and many more. 

Considering the era in which Williams 
broke into opera — the 1940’s — her 
accomplishments are all the more amazing. 
She was the first black singer to have a con- 
tract with a major Opera company. In 
1947, she won the Newspaper Guild 
Award. She won the Marian Anderson 
Award twice and also won in the Philadel- 
phia Youth Auditions. At the request of 
President Dwight Eisenhower, she 
performed at the White House in honor of 
a state visit by Crown Prince Hirohito of 
Japan. 

Despite these honors, Williams is best 
known for her portrayal of Madame 
Butterfly. This established her as one of 
the premier opera singers of her time. 

Williams might be expected to bask in 
her accomplishments, but this is far from 
the case. She is a devout Christian who 
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aims to bring harmony 


gives credit for her success to God, along 
with the support and encouragement of 
her parents. 

“Nothing is possible through the self,” 
she said. “But through God, all things are 
possible. It is this faith that has kept me 
going.” 

Faith and music have accompanied 
Williams throughout her life. She was born 
in Danville, Va.., in 1923, and has been 
singing since she was five. When she was 
nine, she joined a church choir and first 
started to dream of singing for her liveli- 
hood. 

“T imagined that I was singing behind a 
symphony orchestra,” she said. “This is 
funny, because when you sing with an 
orchestra, you sing in front of it. But that 
was my dream.” 

It was in church that she started singing 
seriously, yet it was “Madame Butterfly” 
that made her famous. 

““Madame Butterfly’ has followed me 
since I was 12,” she says. “One of my 
professors gave me the idea, but at the 
time I didn’t even want to study it.” 

After graduating from Virginia State 
College, Williams left for Philadelphia to 
study where she met Laszlo Halasz, origi- 





nator of the New York Opera 
Company. Halasz gave her the 
greatest boost of her career by cast- 
ing her as Madame Butterfly. But 
this wasn’t without obstacles; after a 
smash opening in New York, the 
company ran into trouble in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Washington in 1947 was still a 
segregated community. Blacks were 
not allowed to perform in public, and 
the New York Opera Company was 
no exception. It could not present 
“Madame Butterfly” with Williams 
in the lead. She said this was a bitter 
blow, but with the support of her 
friends, she came through the trying 
situation. 

“Laszlo was such a great person,” 
she said. “He told them that if I 
couldn’t perform, he would take the 
whole company home.. And he did. 
That is what makes friendship one of 
the world’s greatest things.” 

Williams still performs, giving 
recitals at IU and other campuses 
around the country. But her heart is 
now in teaching. She began teaching 
under John Motley in New York 
City at the Manhattan School of Mu- 
sic, a school for young, gifted musi- 
cians similar to the school in the tele- 
vision show ‘‘Fame.” She now 
teaches voice at IU, having joined 
the School of Music staff in 1978. 


Mike Overstreet 
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Worldly wisdom 


meets native intelligence 


hen senior Robert Graff came to 

IU, the least of his worries was how 
he would communicate with people — 
Graff, who was born in Lebanon and lived 
in Greece, speaks seven languages: 
English, French, Russian, Italian, Arabic, 
Greek and Romanian. 

Because his father worked for several 
international companies and traveled ex- 
tensively, Graff grew up moving from 
country to country, including stays in 
France, Portugal, Belgium and Jordan. 

“It was a bit hard to get adjusted to new 
environments every time,” he said. “But 
after all of that, coming to college was not 
that hard to get accustomed to.” 

Graff said his mobile background gave 
him the opportunity to meet many 
different kinds of people. 

“My schools were international schools 
with like 75 or 76 different nationalities in 
them,” he said. “I’m very glad that I went 
to schools like that.” As a resident assistant 
in Teter Quad, Graff found his diverse 
background advantageous. 

“Being able to deal with people, under- 
stand people and accept people has helped 
me out a lot,” he said. “I’ve come to accept 
other people’s viewpoints more easily.” 

Graff said he has especially enjoyed 
talking to foreign students in his dorm and 
on campus. “It provides me practice when 
I can walk up to them and speak to them in 
their own native language,” he said. 

He said he also spent a lot of time his 
first year at IU with students in the foreign 
language houses of Ashton Center, 
although he lived in Ashton-Johnston, not 
one of the language houses. 

Graff said he finds it humorous when 
people think of him as a foreign student. 
Not only is he a U.S. citizen, but he is also 
an Indiana resident, and his father, uncle 
and two cousins attended IU. Graff's 


European background is evident, 
however, in both his accent and 
mannerisms. For instance, he said he 
found Americans to be more private than 
Europeans. 

“When I walked and talked with people, 
there was always a space difference that I 
had to maintain,” he said. “Lots of times 
when I’d walk, I’d walk closer to people 
and kind of bump into them a bit, and it 
bothered them because they had to have at 
least a foot between us.” 

Graff said he was very surprised about 
the lack of knowledge some Americans 
have about Europe. 

“Quite a few Americans tend to be very 
narrow-minded about Europe and the 
outside countries, anything which is not 
the United States,” he said. “I knew a lot 
about the United States coming over, and I 
couldn’t understand why they didn’t know 
(about Europe).” Graff said, for example, 
people asked him if there were cars in 
Europe, and what language was spoken in 
France. 

Because Graff was accustomed to 
various types of people, he said the 
amount of prejudice in America shocked 
him. He added that in European school 
systems, “if you couldn’t live or get along 
with a person, you were out.” 

Although Graff has been a senior for 
two semesters, he will be at IU one more 
year and still graduate with his class. He 
hopes to use both his foreign languages 
and his ability to work with people in some 
area of international business. 

“['m kind of interested in going into 
hotel management,” he said, “or in 
representing an American company deal- 
ing with foreign investors.” Whatever he 
does, Graff should know what to say — 
and how to say it. 

Katharine Lowry 
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He loves 
to tackle 
pressing issues 





Ithough IU history professor George 

Juergens was born a few days short of 
being an Aries, he demonstrates the 
characteristics of a ram. 

“I like locking horns with people,” he 
said. “I purposefully say outrageous things 
and go out of my way to be provocative.” 

Juergens, creator and instructor of the 
popular course, “The Presidents and the 
Press,” said he enjoys creating con- 
troversy. He wants a reaction from his 
students when he tells them journalism is 
not a profession, and he gets it. For that 
statement, Juergens said he encountered 
opposition from several of the journalism 
majors in his class, including a memo from 
one. He loved it. 

He said he can be controversial in the 
class because at the 300-level, “the in- 
structor feels free to do all sorts of things 
he wouldn’t dream of doing in a survey 
course. People are in the course because 
they’re interested.” So, he said, he doesn’t 
hesitate to discuss Thomas Jefferson’s 
alleged relationship with one of his slaves 
or Grover Cleveland’s honeymoon. 

The popularity of “The Presidents and 
the Press” is mainly because of the nature 
of the course material, Juergens said. He 
thinks students take his course because 
they like to hear history told in anecdotes. 
His stories stress the significance of 
American presidential dealings with the 
media. 

“Try to get a handle on this,” he told his 
students, leaning on the podium with his 
palms upturned, as if pleading with them 
to understand how devastating press 
stories about Andrew Jackson’s mother 
were, “I don’t know if I’m making myself 
clear, but Jackson worshipped his mother; 
he was filled with revenge!” 

A two-time recipient of the Brown 
Derby Award, a distinction given by Sigma 
Delta Chi to the most popular professor on 
campus, Juergens himself is a major reason 
students take “The Presidents and the 
Press.” Although he is modest about this 
point, he said he “would like to think it’s 
because I’m always available to the 
students. I hope it’s not because they think 
it’s an easy course. That would be 
dreadful.” 

Juergens introduced “The Presidents 
and the Press” to IU’s curriculum seven 
years ago after researching presidents of 
the 20th century. He said he hopes the 
course shows students the relationship 


between the way presidents use publicity 
and their effectiveness as leaders. “The 
presidents who communicate effectively 
are generally strong presidents,” Juergens 
said. For instance, Theodore Roosevelt’s 
creation and use of the White House press 
corps enabled him to tell Americans exact- 
ly what he wanted them to know, he said. 

Juergens said he hopes to convince 
students he doesn’t have all the answers. 
His course is designed so students must 
analyze and interpret information on their 
own. Because he believes “education is a 
matter of individual thoughts,” his 
research papers and essay tests have no 
single right answer. 

Teaching history as a profession came as 
a “spur-of-the-moment” decision for 
Juergens. He had originally intended to be 
a lawyer, but became “terribly dis- 
illusioned” after a year at Columbia Law 
School when he realized he couldn’t be the 
“great defender of the downtrodden” he 
had always wanted to be. He took a leave 
of absence and started a trip around the 
world, but his trip was cut short when he 
was drafted. After serving in the U.S. 
Army, Juergens planned to study history 
in England, but because his interest was in 
American history, he was advised to study 
in the United States. He received his 
doctorate from Columbia University in 
1965. 

Although Juergens worked on 
newspapers in school and in the army, he 
said he “never flirted with being a journal- 
ist.” He wrote just to “pick up some 
dough” for school. He is a strong advocate 
of freedom of the press, however, and said 
he becomes “nervous when I see First 
Amendment rights coming under attack. 
The public attitude of hostility and 
suspicion towards the press” worries him 
because it lays the foundation for the in- 
fringement of press freedom. “The public 
has a tendency to blame the messenger,” 
he said, and it sees the people in the media 
as arrogant, overpaid and un- 
knowledgeable. 

In Juergens’s view, the role of the media 
is “not simply to report news or be a 
watchdog of abusive power.” It should also 
“help set the agenda” for the country, he 
said. It was the press, he said, that “put civil 
rights on the agenda and made the United 
Nations a priority.” 


Katharine Lowry 
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Activities give her 
a solid Foundation 


aking a drink from a McDonald’s cup, 

IU Student Foundation President 
Brenda Glock opened the weekly steering 
committee meeting. 

“Okay, when your name is called during 
roll, say where you're going for spring 
break,” she said, smiling brightly. 

The committee members grumbled and 
laughed, but her enthusiasm rubbed off as 
they followed her “Fort Myers” with 
“Mexico” and “South Padre.” 

Three days before the start of spring 
break, Glock was looking forward to relax- 
ing for a week, but her thoughts were still 
in Bloomington as she took care of the 
business at hand. No one had to introduce 
the topic of the meeting; everyone seated 
around the table at Showalter House knew 
Glock would ask for reports on Little 500 
plans. 

Organizing Little 500 her senior year 
was only one of Glock’s many activities at 
IU. Participating in one campus organiza- 
tion after another, Glock never had time to 
be bored. 

“T like just having one more thing to 
do,” she said. 

Before her term as Student Foundation 
president, Glock was a member of both 
the Armstrong Student Foundation 
Endowment Committee and the Mini 500 
Committee, and led campus tours on Red 
Carpet Days. She said she enjoyed Red 
Carpet Days in particular because they 
were “my time to show off the campus.” 
Glock said she wanted high school 
students touring the campus to know how 
important tradition is to the full under- 
standing of IU, so she made a special point 
of telling them about the Well House and 
other campus stories. 

As president, Glock represented the 
Student Foundation at University 
banquets and served on student advisory 
committees. She originally applied for the 
position because she ‘‘wanted a big 
challenge.”” The money raised from 
Student Foundation-sponsored events, 
such as the Little 500, goes toward scholar- 
ships for IU students — a service Glock 
said she found rewarding. 

“It’s very fulfilling to know I’m raising 
money for other students,” she said. 


Glock also gained practical work ex- 
perience from her University activities. 
Her speech and communications major 
and activities “highlight each other,” she 
said. 

“T still get nervous, but I feel comfor- 
table speaking in front of large groups 
now.” 

An Alpha Phi, Glock is also an active 
member of her sorority. She was voted 
outstanding pledge her sophomore year 
and outstanding member as a junior. She 
also was a rush counselor and external so- 
cial chairman. 

Aside from her work with IU Student 
Foundation and her sorority, Glock was 
active in the Student Athletic Board, IU 
Sing, the Ski Club and the University 
Women’s Progressive Council. She said 
her activities can be attributed to a variety 
of interests. 

“T like what I do,” she said. ”I strive for 
being well-rounded.” 

Despite spending her after-class time 
attending one meeting after another, 
Glock said she was surprised when people 
question how she could participate in so 
many activities and still maintain a high 
grade-point average. In Glock’s opinion, 
her full schedule is just right. 

“I know what my limits are,” she said. 
“PII say ‘no’ if I think it’s too much.” 

Her ability to juggle classes and activi- 
ties won her one of the Elvis J. Stahr 
Outstanding Senior Awards, an honor 
given to five seniors who demonstrate high 
scholastic achievement and involvement in 
the University. 

Under Glock’s leadership, IUSF 
sponsored two new events and seemed to 
strengthen relations with other student 
organizations. 

“T can motivate a lot of people,” she said. 
“T know things will continue.” 

People come back to visit because “they 
left with something they did for the 
University,” according to Glock. “They 
want to see if it’s still working.” 

After graduation, Glock planned to in- 
tern for a congressman in Washington, 
D.C., doing legislative briefings. She ex- 
pects to attend law school in the fall. 

Katharine Lowry 
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Junior Marlena Pierce clowns around with 
members of the Sigma Chi fraternity, 601 E. 
Seventh St., in her “Clown Baby” identity. Pierce 
is a journalism major. 





Jim Greenwoo 
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Junior’s love is the talk of the clown 


[I was a hot afternoon. The kind of heat 
that chases clouds away and makes the 
bottoms of your feet warm — even warmer 
if you’re wearing clown shoes. 

“T was on my way to a birthday that after- 
noon when I decided to take a shortcut 
through an alley. I figured it was in the 
middle of the day, it had to be safe. About 
halfway along, I ran across an old man 
walking the other way. I walked up to him 
with a big grin and said, ‘You wanna 
squeeze my nose?’ So he did, and I honked 
the horn behind my back.” 

Unfortunately, the aging passer-by was a 
bit too amused. “I guess he thought if he 
squeezed other places the horn would 
honk too. I should’ve pulled out my hand- 
cuffs and toy siren and made a citizen’s 
arrest.” 

Until more definitive standards are set, 
clowning will remain the occupation with 
the highest risk of committing folly. 

But that doesn’t faze Marlena Pierce, 
better known to some as Clown Baby. 
Pierce, a junior, has spent the last three of 
her 25 years as a part-time clown. After 
running out of money her sophomore 
year, she headed home to Alexandria, 
Ind., a town with a 20 percent unemploy- 
ment rate, to try to find a media job. Dur- 
ing a stint as an announcer for the Elwood 
FM station, WBMP, she saw several sing- 
ing telegram performers try to pass as 
clowns, and fail. Knowing she could do a 
better job, and make some money at it, 
Pierce donned the nose. 

Clowning wasn’t totally new to Pierce. 
During high school, she performed as a 


clown before weekend matinees at a local 
theater — where she also sold tickets. This 
gave her enough time behind the makeup 
to realize clowning was a perfect outlet for 
her creativity. And if the nose fits... 

As a fledgling performer, Pierce 
adopted grown-up clown mentors to speed 
her socialization into the funny business. 
One such mentor, “C.J.” Wyant, a maker 
of clown shoes, taught her invaluable 
lessons on children’s magic and creating 
balloon animals. 

In no time, Pierce brought a keen busi- 
ness sense to her antics. 

“T chose the name Clown Baby because I 
wanted something the parents and the kids 
would easily remember,” she said between 
sips of tea. 

But a surprising number of her 
engagements don’t even involve young 
people. Clown Baby’s appearances range 
from birthdays to banquets, corporate 
picnics to conventions and fairs to festi- 
vals. Her business drive, together with her 
identity as Clown Baby, have opened 
doors that average students never reach. 

“T can get right in to see company 
presidents as Clown Baby, something I 
couldn’t do as Marlena,” she said as her 
smile broadened. “I'd just walk in, and the 
secretary would tell her boss, “There’s a 
clown to see you,’ and I'd be rushed right 
in!” Pierce has created a network of con- 
nections and some steady clients. 

And what’s the going rate for a 
genuinely wholesome clown that makes 
pregnant dog balloons? “Usually for a 45- 
minute-to-an-hour party, I’ll charge $39,” 


she said. “I wanted to be affordable 
enough so any child could have a real 
clown for his birthday.” 

Pierce said perhaps the greatest benefit 
she gets from clowning is a wealth of 
memories. “I stopped for a long train on 
the way toa job, and IJ noticed a carload of 
kids behind me, so I got out and started 
clowning,” she said. “A guy about two cars 
back got out and started juggling.” Never 
missing a plug, Pierce used the 
spontaneous atmosphere to give the kids 
some balloon animals and the parents 
some business cards. But her job isn’t 
always so much fun. 

“For General Motors’ 75th anniversary, 
I was in makeup for 24 hours in two days, 
in a 40 degree tent, and I had to be funny,” 
she remembered, shaking her head. 

“One of the things I noticed at private 
parties,” she said, adding to her list of not- 
so-fun memories, is that “animals can be 
really strange when they meet clowns.” 

Pierce has returned to IU to complete 
her degree in journalism and move on. “I 
don’t want to be a clown all my life,” she 
said. Advertising may be Clown Baby’s fu- 
ture forte, but she’s not yet certain. 

Although Pierce will be an Indiana 
alumna soon, Clown Baby wears a Purdue 
pin in anticipation of the inevitable ques- 
tion, “Oh, did you go to Purdue?” 

Pulling the oversized pacifier out of her 
mouth, she replies, “Of course, don’t J 


look like it?” 
Brent Ohlmann 
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Patty Smyth of Scandal 


Angie Gottschalk 


jae headache, instant deafness 
and a sexual thrill hardly seem 
compatible, but at the Scandal/John Waite 
show last October, the three jelled like 
baseball, hot dogs and apple pie. 

The most memorable aspects of the 
show, aside from the blaring guitars, were 
Patty Smyth’s skin-tight clothing and 
Waite’s sexy leather pants. What saved 
Scandal’s music was Smyth’s strong vocals. 
She belted out lyrics aimed at frustrated 
adolescents with consistent vigor and emo- 
tion. 

The near sell-out crowd, however, 
didn’t respond to Smyth’s electrifying 
performance until the last third of the 
show, and then reacted exuberantly to an 
overrated Waite. Waite’s pants easily 
highlighted his performance, with the song 
“Missing You” coming in a close second. 

Waite’s band members put a little “jam” 
into each tune, which contributed more to 
a headache than to a diversity of musical 
talent. 

George Thomas 


John Waite 














Angie Gottschalk 


atience was a rare commodity on Sept. 

29, as a packed house at the IU 
Auditorium awaited the rhythmic, velvet 
vocals of one of music’s most popular 
groups — the Pointer Sisters. 

Clad in colorful costumes, the trio 
quickly recognized a receptive crowd and 
rewarded it with a flurry of Top-40 hits. 

Anita Pointer had to have known the 
answer she was going to receive when she 
asked the crowd, “Are you ready to have a 
good time? We’ve put together a special 
show just for you.” 

The women broke out and had fun on 
hits such as “I’m So Excited,” “He’s So 
Shy” and “Slow Hand.” Each sister had a 
personal role in the success of the show by 
taking her turn in the lead. June Pointer 
took command over the audience on “He’s 
So Shy,” while Ruth Pointer’s vocals on 
“Take Control” were another highlight. 

The only disappointment of the evening 
was the concert’s brevity. In many of the 
Sisters’ performances, an opening act 
performs for about half the show. But 
while the Pointers were the only group 
scheduled, they did not alter their act, and 
the concert lasted only about 80 minutes. 

George Vlahakis 
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Eric Marshall 


Oye eapiee 


ven though Chicago was more than an 

hour and a half late, an audience of 
11,000 thought the group was worth the 
wait, 

The opening act, comedian Allan Kaye, 
kept his captive audience in humor for 
about an hour. 

Chicago finally appeared at 10:30 p.m. 
and apologized for the delay. The group 
said a mechanical failure in its airplane had 
forced a flight switch at the last minute. 

It was an explosive concert. A somewhat 
less than rowdy audience woke up when 
the band broke into a medley of its older 
tunes. Later, the sounds of thousands sing- 
ing “Stay the Night” filled Assembly Hall. 

Chicago gave a flawless performance as 
it sang “Saturday in the Park,” “Colour My 
World,” “Does Anybody Really Know 
What Time It Is” and recent hits. 

Chicago almost stayed the night — giv- 
ing an encore that lasted 20 minutes. The 
group said good night at about 12:20 a.m. 


Donna Lichtman 

















Chris Usher 


Ree Butler really knows how to fill 
the gap. 

Eyeing a lowered orchestra pit in front 
of him, the eerie, mesmerizing vocalist 
motioned with apparent disgust toward 
the cavity and murmured, “This is the most 
stupid thing I’ve seen.” 

Seemingly without hesitation, the 
audience obeyed Butler’s suggestion and 
rushed the pit, much to the chagrin of IU 
Auditorium ushers and University police, 
who could do little more than watch. 

Butler and his group, the Psychedelic 
Furs, possessed this control over many at 
the group’s Nov. 1 concert at the Audito- 
rium. The band kept emotions at high tide 
all evening. The Furs performed music 
from each stage in its development, includ- 
ing the eccentric “Sister Europe,” from its 
much acclaimed debut album, “Into You 
Like a Train,” and the band’s latest pop 
single, “The Ghost In You.” 

Even after the pit had been cleared, the 
audience crowded near the stage, and 
Butler rewarded them with an excellent 
performance. His gaze into the hall’s first 
few rows was commanding and effectively 
entranced his targets. 

Opening for the Furs was a local 
favorite, Rods and Cones, featuring P.K. 
Lavengood on lead guitar. The sparse and 
cool opening crowd eventually warmed up 
to the band because of brilliant guitar solos 
by Lavengood on Jimi Hendrix’s “Red 
House” and several group originals. 

George Vlahakis 
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AMES BROWN 


ames Brown has a reputation for being 

the “hardest working man in show busi- 
ness.” The “Godfather of Soul” lived up to 
this title in an energetic concert at the IU 
Auditorium April 8. 

But name recognition was only half the 
show. Backed by an 11-piece band, includ- 
ing a set of keyboards with the words 
“God-Father” emblazoned across the 
front, Brown danced and sang through two 
hours of hot, steamy soul music. He told 
the crowd of about 1,500, “I have to do 
what I have to do tonight.” 

And he did. In a concert marked by 
theatrics and emotional punch, Brown 
proved he is not just nostalgia. On two 
occasions, he showed he was up on musical 
trends and displayed at the same time how 
he has helped forge the development of 
today’s sounds. 

Performers such as Prince and Michael 
Jackson could take lessons in sincerity 
from: Brown, as the singer quickly 
responded to calls from the crowd for the 
dancing that has become his trademark. 
The show’s intensity seemed to peak near 
its end; Brown danced, twirled the 
microphone and spun to excite the crowd. 

While Brown at times lapsed into too 
many ballads, he also displayed conviction 
on such slow numbers as “Georgia” and 
“Please, Please, Please.” But his bread and 
butter were pounding numbers such as 
“Papa’s Got a Brand New Bag,” which in- 
cited the crowd to shake, sway and move 
about in their seats and near the stage. 

Opening for Brown was the James 
Brown Revue, his back-up band. The 
group’s set consisted of soul instrumentals 
by most members of the band. A special 
highlight of the warm-up was the exploits 
of a saxophonist who disappeared with his 
instrument and a wireless microphone into 
the crowd — executing a hot solo un- 
matched by any other instrumental. 

George Vlahakis 




















s an audience boomed, Maynard 

Ferguson returned to the stage, say- ; 
ing he’d make ‘‘one more trip to { 
‘Birdland.”” On Oct. 14, Ferguson and his 
10-piece band took the audience on a two- 
hour trip through years of jazz, pop and 


bebop. 
The trip got off to a flying start as \ 

Ferguson opened with “Expresso.” After AN 

his flashy opener, Ferguson continued a \ 


fast pace with other hits. “Bebop Buffet,” a 
demonstrative spectacle, was a medley of 
14 compositions by five jazz geniuses: 
Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, Thelonius 
Monk, Dizzy Gillespie and Francis Bush. 

Ferguson, not afraid to show off his 
outstanding young band members, 
stepped aside to display their talents. The 
newest band member, John Schroder, 
gave several outstanding performances, 
especially his soprano saxophone solo dur- 
ing “Central Park.” 

1 DYsebkge DSi) ETS (opm oy-Tatcoy eCcMmny:»:<o)o) sLoyelcm 
not only wrote several exciting 
arrangements for the group, but also acted 
as the group’s chief comedian. In conclud- 
ing “Bebop Buffet,” he began scatting 
nonsense. Taking his singing part serious- 
ly, Diblasio had other band members bring 
him his music, which continued for pages 
and pages. He played up the “strenuous 
task” by breaking to wipe his brow. Finally, : 
Vem ood (cre MoltL ar: W EN oLohiapeet-tex-VAt ecm coms ucr-(e| 
from as his script ran out. ° 
7 The band’s closing number, “The MF j 
Hit Medley” included “MacArthur Park,” ; 
“Theme from ‘Rocky,” “Hey Jude” and my 
“Birdland,” which received an overwhelm- / a 
ing response from the audience. The : 
arrangement of “Hey Jude” created great . / 
excitement as five band members left the f 
stage to join the audience in an embracing fen 
chorus. | a= 

Teresa McCrabb ‘ 
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onversations buzzed before Oscar 

Peterson’s March 2 concert about the 
artist’s special talent for combining techni- 
cal ability with a close affinity for his 
audiences. 

Such praise is customary when describ- 
ing the world-renowned jazz pianist, who 
displayed in his concert that jazz is indeed 
a form of American classical music. 

Peterson, in black tie and tails, nestled 
behind the keyboards and treated them 
with great care. At times throughout the 
performance, he would act as his own 
rhythm section, humming along and ahead 
of what he was playing. Even when joined 
by bassist John Heard in the second set, 
the pianist continued to hum, adding 
another dimension to the concert. 

Before intermission, Peterson paid 
homage to the giants of piano jazz — Bill 
Evans, Thelonius Monk and Fats Waller — 
perhaps unintentionally creating an 
allegory for his own achievements. 

After the break, Peterson focused on his 
compositions and interpretations of pop 
standards. Of them, the highlight had to be 
his “Love Ballad,” which featured a stir- 
ring, soulful interplay between the pianist 
and bassist Heard. The delicate quality of 
this number worked the crowd into a 
gentle lull. 

Rarely does Peterson tour the country 
as extensively as he has this year. Judging 
from the audience reaction after each 
composition, perhaps it is a practice he 
should consider continuing. Often the 
crowd did not stop its applause until 
Peterson began another number. 

George Vlahakis 
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6 | ee me over,” Liberace cackled as he walked on stage at the 

IU Auditorium wearing a white fur coat with jewels 
embedded throughout. As amember of the audience began to touch 
the coat, he encouraged her saying, “Have a feel; help yourself.” 

Mr. Show Business brought his 40th anniversary tour to Bloom- 
ington in September, with eight costume changes and many slightly 
“blue” anecdotes the audience enjoyed. 

Starting his program with a Gershwin medley, Liberace played 
something for everyone. His repertoire included standards such as 
“Stardust” and “Autumn Leaves,” as well as classics such as “Bolero” 
and “The Blue Danube Waltz.” 

Liberace shared the stage with three other acts: The Brunson 
Brothers of Provo, Utah, a brass quartet; Rick and Barbara, the Fred 
Astaire National Dance Champions; and Catte Adams, a singer 
Liberace said he discovered while watching a Las Vegas telethon. 

While the first two acts were politely received, the audience 
seemed to genuinely enjoy Adams. Liberace called her the next _ 
Barbra Streisand — and may be right. 

After Liberace finished his final set, a spontaneous medley of 
audience requests, the crowd gave him a standing ovation to which 
he responded, “You really want more? I just love that standing up 
business!” His encore was a moving rendition of “I’ll Be Seeing 
You” that caused many people to go to the stage and shake his hand. 

Michael McCullough 
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Janie 
Fricke 


anie Fricke, dressed in a dangling 

leather outfit, took the IU Auditorium 
stage Feb. 1 and seemed at home with the 
Singing Hoosiers in the background and 
“The Reg” sign above her head. 

Fricke, a 1972 IU graduate, began her 
career at Ye Olde Regulator and con- 
tinued to become a star. Her resume now 
includes two awards as the Country Music 
Association’s Female Vocalist of the Year, 
two consecutive Music City News Female 
Vocalist of the Year honors and seven No. 
1 country hits. 

“Just like back at the old Reg,” Fricke 
said following technical difficulties with 
her guitar at the beginning of the show. 

Before performing her latest hits, Fricke 
took the crowd back to the 1960s. “Back in 
the sixties there were lots of protests out 
there,” she said, introducing “For What It’s 
Worth” and “Those Were the Days.” 

Although the songs netted some crowd 
participation, Fricke was unable to get the 
audience more involved. “I’m very proud 
to be here,” she said. “I want you all to 
relax and have a good time.” The older- 
generation crowd did as Fricke suggested. 

After singing some of her new material, 
Fricke shared her favorite commercial 
jingles with the audience. The McDonald’s 
jingle brought great applause, as did 
Fricke’s “favorite little jingle,” for Red 
Lobster. 

Later, backup singer Benny Wilson 
whipped out his tennis-shoe cowboy boots 
and dazzled the crowd with a hoedown 
dance. Fricke danced along, but it was 
Wilson’s time to steal the show. “You 
Hoosiers like that dancin’, huh?” asked 
Fricke. 

Before leaving the stage, Fricke shared 
the following advice with the few students 
in the audience: “With a lot of hard work 
and believing in yourself, your dreams will 
come true.” 

Lisa Mendel 
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inging on a couch and eating an 
ple, Vincent Price, known for his 
1ous roles, just didn’t look...well, 
He looked more like someone’s 
father, 
> the 73-year-old actor’s energy is 
ent in his frequent lectures on 
e campuses, his active promotion of 
ve arts and even the shriek of delight 
ve showing off a Halloween card he 
it at the IU Bookstore. 
e lectured at over 400 colleges and I 
itely love it,” Price said. “By seeing 
ats’ attitudes change, it’s really the 
vay you get to know what’s going on 
lerica.” 
prisingly, out of 110 movies, only in 
s Price been the villain. Hence, he 
ne hasn’t tired of bad-guy roles. 
e always been a character actor; I was 
the sort to play a leading man,” he 
Leading men are very dull people — 
e too nice. I really hate them.” 
-e said he feels today’s horror films 
st that — horrible. 
1e language in some of today’s 
es is terrible,” he said. “I mean, we 
Yt even say ‘damn’ when I started. 
Clark Gable said ‘damn’ in “Gone 
he Wind,” the audience shook with 


fe’s current project is promoting the 
ts, specifically in small towns where 
» aren’t “mature” about the arts. 

t is everything, and you can’t be 
-minded about it, he said. “I have 
eory that if you consider everything 
t life as an art form, then your life is 
things — sculpture, music, philo- 
painting — just everything.” 
most apparent feature of Price’s 
is diversity — from cutting the 
er” video with Michael Jackson to 
ig the voice of a rat in an upcoming 
- cartoon. 

ough in no danger of losing his 
‘Price is conscious of his notoriety 
‘s, “An actor has to have stick-to-it- 


Leslie Guttman 








Vincent Price 


“The villains still pursue me.” 





s Bill Cosby jogged onto the IU 

Auditorium stage in Indiana sweats 
and running shoes, he immediately be- 
came a part of each family in the sold-out 
crowd who attended the performance Oct. 
pale 

Cosby’s show was an appropriate 
highlight of the festivities of Parents’ 
Weekend. He began by commenting on 
the close score of the IU-lowa football 
game, and joked that the latecomers, who 
were quietly finding their seats, should 
have assumed the outcome. 

Occasionally puffing a cigar, Cosby con- 
tinued with lively anecdotes about his 
family and commented on his happy 
marriage of 21 years. As Cosby reflected 
on his experience as a father, he made a 
plea to fathers to ‘demand better 
presents” on Father’s Day. “Fathers want 
more than just a card on Father’s Day,” 
Cosby said. “We don’t want collect calls 
either!” he said, referring to fathers with 
college-age kids. Cosby also engaged in 
conversation with several members of the 
audience to create a convincing argument. 

Cosby concluded his hour-and-40- 
minute routine by saying apologetically, 
“Sorry about the football game — You 
knew what was going to happen!” 

Nicsoyerteltcm Qoyecce 
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Josef Gingold 





IN every major American 
orchestra has a former student of 


Josef Gingold, IU distinguished professor 
of music. Eight of his pupils returned to 
Bloomington Nov. 1 for a very special 
celebration of the violin virtuoso’s 75th 
birthday. 

An extremely personal program of 
music was prepared for the occasion and 
for those who crowded into the Musical 
Arts Center or watched on public televi- 
sion. They were witnesses to a gift of 
thanks from many who have been in- 
fluenced by Gingold’s talent, courage and 
modesty. Paul Biss, professor of music — 
who spent two years preparing for the two- 
and-a-half hour performance — chose 
compositions dear to Gingold and those 
representing milestones in his career. 


For example, the program’s opening 
work, Vivaldi’s “Concert in D minor for 
String Orchestra” was chosen because it 
was the first piece Gingold played under 
the baton of legendary concertmaster 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Orchestra. 

While the celebration was memorable to 
Gingold, it is just one of a number of 
honors he has received. He was named 
“Teacher of the Year” by the American 
String Teachers Association in 1968, was 
given the Bachman Lieber Memorial 
Award for distinguished teaching, and was 
the recipient of a gold medal from the 
Ysave Foundation. 

The diamond anniversary concert sim- 
ply was a sparkling addition to what has 
been an illustrious career for Gingold. 

George Vlahakis 
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A night 
for courting 


speech by IU Chancellor Herman B 
Wells, a “1908 Gala™~ ball, 
champagne, hors d’oeuvres and the Royal 
Garden Irregulars made the rededication 
of the Monroe County Courthouse in 
October an event to remember. 
Restoration of the courthouse rotunda 
began in January 1984 at a projected cost 
of $1.9 million. During the construction, 
county offices moved to other Blooming- 
ton locations. 


Nancy Holwick 
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Angie Gottschalk (2) 
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he IU Opera Theater’s production of 
Wolfgang Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
was a strong performance of his musical 
study of the unfaithful nature” of women. 

Julia Parks and Laura Beyer beautifully 
sang and acted the characters of Dorabella 
and Fiordiligi, two sisters who are tricked 
by their lovers into revealing their un- 
faithful natures. Tod Kowallis and Victor 
Ledbetter performed the roles of Ferrando 
and Guglielmo, two soldiers and friends 
who believe that Dorabella and Fiordiligi 
are faithfully in love with them. 

The character roles of Don Alfonso and 
Despina were humorously interpreted and 
expertly sung by Philip Skinner and 
Virginia Morrison. Both characters are 
cynics who encourage Ferrando and Gugli- 
elmo in their scheme to test the fidelity of 
Dorabella and Fiordiligi. 

Their scheme is a simple one, thought 
up by Don Alfonso; he bets the two 
soldiers that if they trick Dorabella and 
Fiordiligi into believing the soldiers have 
gone off to battle, the two women will fall 
in love with other men within 24 hours. 

Ferrando and Guglielmo disguise 
themselves as two Albanian noblemen and 
each succeeds in seducing the other’s 
lover. The two men are angered and in- 
jured by their success, which had been 
predicted by Don Alfonso and aided by 
Despina. 

The opera ends with Don Alfonso richer 
for winning his bet, and the four lovers 
newly attached and wiser. 

Gail Coover 





Orpheus 
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Underworld : "a: Pe 





he gods, goddesses and mortals of 

ancient Greece became the audience’s 
contemporaries in the IU Opera Theater’s 
production of Jacques Offenbach’s opera- 
bouffe, “Orpheus in the Underworld.” 

Orpheus, a professor of violin, is trying 
to climb the political ladder of musical 
success. A marital scandal would ruin his 
career chances. Eurydice is Orpheus’s 
bored and beautiful wife. The combination 
of his career preoccupations and her affair 
with Aristeus, alias Pluto — God of the 
Underworld — sends their marriage 
straight to Hell. 

Orpheus, expertly portrayed by Richard 
Russell, would gladly surrender his wife to 
Pluto. But, under the moral pressure of 
Public Opinion, a busybody, he journeys 
to Mount Olympus to enlist Jupiter’s help 
in retrieving Eurydice from the Under- 
world. 

Mount Olympus was a beautiful set, 
with goddesses lounging on clouds 
suspended over the stage. Mercury looked 
like the FTD flower delivery man with a 
skateboard. Jupiter’s costume was more 
traditional, thunderbolts and all. 

In Hades, the audience meets Bacchus, 
hilariously sung and danced by Michael 
Bourne. Bacchus’s commentary on Rea- 
gonomics, pornography and the illegal sale 
of firearms elicited applause and cheers 
from the audience. 

The closing takes place amidst cancan 
dancing and wine drinking. Eurydice 
remains in Hell with Bacchus “because he 
has the wine.” Orpheus returns to Earth, 
happy to leave Eurydice behind. Public 
Opinion returns with him happy that the 
moral thing has been done. And the gods 
and goddesses have the kind of party 
Jupiter won’t permit on Olympus. 


Gail Coover 
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Annalese Poorman 


he IU Opera Theater’s production of 
Handel’s ‘‘Tamerlane’”’ was the 
American premiere of the opera, which 
was first performed in 1724. Though use 
of repetitive musical and lyrical phrases, 
characteristic of music from this time 
period, caused the production to drag at 
times, the performers’ talents were 
heightened by the production as well. 
The set was simply designed with vary- 
ing shades of beige. Elaborately costumed 
performers were set off against this 
background. The setting and music sharply 
defined the larger-than-life, passionate 
characters. Previn Moore, as Bajazet, 
emperor of the Turks and Tamerlane’s 
prisoner, gave an excellent portrayal of a 
conquered emperor who remains uncon- 
quered in spirit. Michelle O’Brien’s 
clarion voice gave a unique dimension of 
strength to the powerful and often cruel 





character of Tamerlane. 

Victoria Atwater sang the role of 
Asteria, Bajazet’s devoted daughter and 
the faithful lover to Andronicus, Tamer- 
lane’s confederate, with convincing emo- 
tion. In particular, the love duet between 
Asteria and Andronicus, sung by Gloria 
Nathan, was sensitively and tenderly 
performed. 

The final climactic scene, in which 
Bajazet dies after drinking poison Asteria 
had intended for Tamerlane, is powerful 
and moving. Moore had an ability to fill 
out the complex and sometimes conflict 
ing emotions of his character with profes- 
sional consistency. The final chorus after 
Bajazet’s death is one of hope and regret 
for the painful events that have taken place 
between Bajazet, Andronicus, Tamerlane 
and Asteria. 

Gail Coover 





La Boheme 











niilese Poorman 


U Opera Theater’s production of 

Puccini’s ‘““‘La Boheme”’ was the 
highpoint of its 1984-85 season. The 
scenery, orchestra and professional 
performances of the singers blended to 
engross the audience in the famous love 
story of Rodolfo and Mimi. 

Luis Felix, who played Rodolfo in the 
March 2 performance, and Barbara Jo 
Gilberts, who sang Mimi, captured the 
ardor of Mimi and Rodolfo’s love with 
their voices. 

Rodolfo is a writer living in a cold, attic 
apartment with a philosopher, a painter 
and a musician. Mimi is a neighbor, who 
comes to their door looking for a light for 
her candle, when she and Rodolfo fall in 
love at first sight. 

Since it is Christmas Eve, Rodolfo in- 
vites Mimi to join him and his roommates 
at the Cafe Momus for dinner. The 
colorful scenery and costumes of the 
second act at the cafe reflect the warm joy 
Rodolfo and Mimi share. At the cafe, 
Marcello, one of the roommates, 


encounters his flirtatious ex-lover, 
Musetta. Musetta wins back Marcello’s 
heart with a vivacious aria, and they join 
Rodolfo and Mimi in celebrating a 
romantic and festive Christmas Eve. 

The third act takes place in a setting as 
cold and depressing as the previous act was 
warm and ecstatic. It depicts Rodolfo and 
Mimi’s romance several months after they 
first met. Mimi is sick, and Rodolfo fears 
she is dying. He covers his fears by accus- 
ing her of being unfaithful. In a weeping 
duet, they decide to end their relationship 
when winter ends. 

The final act takes place a few months 
later. Rodolfo is forgetting his cares by 
joking with his roommates. Musetta brings 
Mimi, who was lying in the street near 
death, to the apartment. Mimi says she 
wants to spend her last moments with 
Rodolfo. Rodolfo admits he still loves her, 
and the opera concludes with him holding 
Mimi — who has died — in his arms. 

Ses 
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Martha 
Graham 
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ompared to the smooth, precise 
moves of ballet, Martha Graham’s 
modern dance is a sensory shock. 

Graham’s emphasis on movement to ex- 
press emotion and inner conflict did not 
meet with acceptance nearly a half-century 
ago. At the time, the passionate perform- 
ances were considered scandalous. 

The November performance at IU in- 
cluded four acts — two recent and the 
others from Graham’s early career. 
“Embattled Garden” was a twist on the 
Adam and Eve story. “Errand in the Maze” 
was an abstract dance depicting a male’s 
attempt to dominate a woman and 
“Phaedra’s Dream” was a love triangle 
Rudolf Nureyev once danced. The final 
act, “The Rite of Spring,” was set to Igor 
Stravinsky’s music. 

One outstanding element of Graham’s 
dance conceptions is her effective stage 
design. The stage was stark and bathed in 
blue or yellow light. Her emphasis on 
geometry was expressed in the choice of 
oversized sets, such as three-foot-high 
blades of grass and human-sized wheels. 
The dancers not only interacted with each 
other but also with these props. 

It is the frenetic energy that dis- 
tinguishes Graham’s dancers. In the final 
act, performed by the whole cast, a 
heightened sense of emotional electricity 
placed Graham’s dance in a class by itself. 

After the last performance of a tribute 
year to Graham, the 90-year-old modern 
dance innovator appeared at curtain call 
and visited with students and faculty at a 
reception. 


Cathy Liden 
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Nutcracker 


he IU Ballet Theater delivered a 

season’s greeting On tiptoe in 
Tchaikovsky’s Christmas ballet, “The 
Nutcracker.”’ Melissa Lowe and Jory 
Hancock’s performances and a breathtak- 
ing pas de deux were highlights of the 
production. The vibrant performance of 
the concert orchestra, conducted by James 
Buswell, added to the colorful rapport the 
dancers developed with one another and 
the audience. The production was ex- 
cellently staged and featured technically 
strong dancing throughout. 

The fairy tale takes place on Christmas 
Eve when Clara, danced by Lowe, receives 
a nutcracker puppet from her godfather, 
Dr. Drosselmeyer. That night Clara 
dreams the nutcracker comes to life and 
leads tin soldiers into battle against the evil 
mice. The nutcracker wins the dreamy 
battle when he defeats the mouse king ina 
duel under the Christmas tree. 

Dr. Drosselmeyer appears at the stroke 
of midnight and changes the nutcracker 
into a prince, danced by Hancock. 

The prince takes Clara on a journey 
through the Land of Snow, where the 
Snow Queen, beautifully danced by 
Milicent Eastridge, leads them on part of 
their journey. 

The prince and Clara arrive at the 
Kingdom of Sweets to be entertained by 
an array of dances. The Russian dance, the 
Tarantella, and the Waltz generated a lot of 
audience enthusiasm. 

The Sugar Plum Fairy’s variation, 
danced by Lowe, the prince’s variation and 
their pas de deux topped off the program. 


Gail Coover 
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Swan Lake 





J.D. Scott 


he Houston Ballet gave an almo 

flawless performance in the I 
Auditorium Oct. 3, but the real beauty « 
the evening was found in scenery an 
costumes. 

The elegant and colorful attire wz 
created by designer Kim Baker. Deservir 
equal billing was the scenery of Joh 
Campbell Designs Ltd. Audience sens¢ 
were tempted by the almost-real forest 
the lake and the castle courtyard. All of 
reeked authenticity. 

Not to be overlooked was the balk 
itself. Suzanne Longley as Odette/Odil 
was magnificent until Act II. She faltered 
bit in the beginning of that act but the 
regained her balance. The rest of he 
performance was stunning. 

Dennis Poole may have been shy ear! 
on, but he seemed to have an added bur 
of energy in Act II. Nevertheless, he wz 
almost too timid in his role as Prince Sie; 
fried. 

Perhaps the best performance came in 
scene at the castle courtyard. Ker; 
McClatchy, Patricia Tomlinson and Kevi 
Poe danced a wonderful pas de trois. The 
were succinct, controlled in thei 
movements and coordinated with on 
another. Their performance drew sigk 
and random applause from many in th 
audience. 

Donna Lichtma 





AZOW SZE 





usic is international, with several 
distinct dialects. Although the lyrics 
can be in a language foreign to most 
Americans, the musical message comes 
from the heart and often bares the soul. 

Such was the case when the Polish folk 
dance troupe, Mazowsze, appeared at the 
IU Auditorium Feb. 24. The group’s 
performance displayed an aspect of the 
Polish people few Westerners see — the 
pride the Polish have for their agrarian 
past. 

The group revealed the special delight it 
takes in its heritage and culture. Mazowsze 
reflected the diversity of the small and 
turbulent land through the performance of 
dance and song from every corner of its 
homeland. Waltzes, polkas and ceremonial 
dances were all performed gracefully and, 
at times, with astonishing precision. 

Mazowsze displayed this cultural diver- 
sity in the costumes as well. The perform- 
ance was marked by countless colorful 


dress changes, which included the trans- 
formation of cast members into the imagi- 
native and fascinating animal characters of 
the “Karnival” dance. 

Mazowsze is the product of dedication 
and hard work of Mira Ziminska- 
Sygatynskashe, a famous Polish actress and 
equally acclaimed costume designer, who 
founded the group with her husband in 
1948. Her purposes include the inclusion 
of Polish culture into the international 
history of dance. 

The group takes its name from the 
central region of Poland in which the capi- 
tal of Warsaw is situated, where strife and 
struggle have produced a folk tradition as 
well as turmoil. 

The audience was easily drawn into the 
performance and the language barriers 
easily broken. Mazowsze appeared to be 
happy on stage, and some of this joy 
rubbed off on the audience. 

George Vlahakis 
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Gigi 


refreshing stage production of “Gigi” 

Oct. 8 at the IU Auditorium showed 
new versatility and a little old magic. The 
production starred Louis Jourdan — not in 
his original film role of Gaston, the young 
playboy who falls in love with Gigi, but in- 
stead as Honore, a role made famous by 
Maurice Chevalier. The new touring 
company presented a delightful rendition 
of the 26-year-old classic. 

Jourdan was joined by two newcomers, 
Lisa Howard and Tom Hewitt. Howard, 
dressed in a sailor suit, added charm to the 
role of young Gigi. As Gigi giggles and 
frolics about to the musical number, “The 
Night They Invented Champagne,” she 
displays both innocence and kindness. 
After Gigi matures, the audience unex- 
pectedly sees her as a beautiful, sophisti- 
cated debutante. 

Although Hewitt worked closely beside 
Jourdan, he developed his own interpreta- 
tion of Gaston. Hewitt said after the show 
that he had the freedom to develop the 
role as he saw fit, with encouragement, but 
no boundaries from Jourdan. 

Neither Hewitt nor Howard achieved 
success overnight. Despite their youth, 
they have been studying, training and 
performing for years. 

The use of color, sets and costumes 
captured the 1890s Parisian spirit. As the 
revolving set changed from a barber shop 
to Maxim’s restaurant, the lighting as well 
as the costumes changed to a festive red. 

The combination of experience and 
fresh acting — with a creative set and 
colorful costumes — produced a charming 
rendition of an old favorite. 

Teresa McCrabb 
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Seven Brides 





SOEs Brides for Seven Broth 
came to the IU Auditorium Fel 
and danced its way into the hearts of 
audience. 

Based on the 1954 film, the musicé 
the story of Adam and Milly. Adam is 
oldest of seven brothers. He goes to t¢ 
in search of a bride when he buys wif 
supplies. He meets Milly, a beaut 
orphan girl who works at the local tave 
She immediately joins him, happy to le 
a life of waiting hand and foot on the ke 
men. 

Adam conveniently forgets to tell M 
that she is going to be a servant for him; 
his brothers. But she doesn’t let that 
her down. She puts her mind to civiliz 
the ruffians. 

Lani Chenille’s portrayal of Milly: 
excellent. She exuded enthusiasm % 
goodness in her role. She also danced w 
as did the rest of the cast. 

As Adam, Paul F. Gebhardt gav 
believable performance. The men ¥ 
portrayed the brothers were excellent 
their comical roles. Portraying men ¥ 
lacked in the social graces and who wan 
to get married, they were hilarious wl 
they kidnapped local women for bride 

“Seven Brides for Seven Brothers” 
a show that warmed the heart on a ch 
night. 





righton Beach Memoirs 





Clis Usher 





he memory of those “naive” teenage 

days when one remembers discover- 
ing the facts of life often evokes a laugh 
and a smile. 

Neil Simon’s “Brighton Beach 
Memoirs” awakened some of those classic 
experiences in the memories of the audi- 
ence Nov. 29 in the IU Auditorium. 

Set in 1937 in Brighton Beach, N.Y., 
the play is the narrated memoir of a 15- 
year-old feeling the pains, pressures and 
joys of growing up. Though set in the 
1930s, the experiences that Eugene 
Jerome (actually Simon himself) narrates 
through writings in his diary are universal. 

In the first act, Eugene dreams of be- 
coming a professional baseball player and a 
famous writer but is brought back to 
reality by the worsening financial condi- 
tion of his family. Eugene’s older brother 
Stanley takes on the job of explaining “the 
birds and the bees” to Eugene after he 
reveals his first encounter with feelings of 
lust — for 16-year-old cousin Nora. The 
spontaneous, intimate conversations 
Eugene has with his brother are perhaps 
the most humorous and touching of the 
entire play. 

The second act takes on a more serious 
tone, as it begins with Eugene’s father hav- 
ing a heart attack. Then, Stanley leaves 
home because of guilt over gambling away 
his whole month’s pay. Eugene reflects on 
the seriousness of the departure in his 
diary entries. After Stanley closes the door 
behind him, Eugene says, “This very mo- 
ment is the end of my childhood.” Stanley 
eventually returns to the hardship-stricken 
family only to be followed by news that his 
father’s family has been freed from Poland, 
and will be coming to live with them. The 
part of Eugene, played by 18-year-old 
Patrick Dempsey, was performed with an 
amazing boyishness, yet with moments of 
composed maturity. 

The extraordinary scenery and lighting 
contributed to the power of the acting and 
the play as a whole. 

Stephanie Yoffee 























IU audiences 
find charms 
and challenges 
in drama season 


984-85 marked another season of 

enjoyable and often thought- 
provoking entertainment from the IU 
Department of Theatre and Drama. Five 
plays ranging from classics such as “The 
Glass Menagerie,’’ by American 
playwright Tennessee Williams, to Bertolt 
Brecht’s naturalistic epic, “The Good 
Woman of Setzuan,” were produced on 
the department’s main stage in University 
Theatre this year, while four shows were 
staged in the T-300 Studio Theatre. 

The University Theatre season opened 
Oct. 5 with Williams’s poignant drama, 
“The Glass Menagerie.” Through a careful 
blend of humor, wit and pathos, Williams 
paints a sympathetic picture of a lower- 
middle-class family bound by frustration. 
The set, designed by Wes Peters, was 
attractive and convincing. Barbara Garren 
was strong as the domineering mother, 
Amanda. But both James Michael Reilly, 
as her son Tom, and Christianne Mays, as 
her daughter Laura, were less believable. 

T-300 opened its season Oct. 19 by in- 
viting the audience to “come to the Club 
tonight.” Eve Merrian’s Obie-winning off- 
Broadway success, “The Club,” gave 
audiences a humorous vaudeville-flavored 
diversion while illuminating the serious 
topic of the advancement of blacks and 
women since the turn of the century. 
Director Lisa Nespeca cast women in near- 
ly all of the play’s leading roles. The drama 
opened on the main stage Nov. 9. 

A logging company is plagued by acts of 
sabotage. The local forest ranger has been 
coming home smelling of dead meat. Not 
the stuff of everyday life, but it formed the 
basis for graduate student Steven Timm’s 
thriller “The Forest Game.” The drama 
opened in T-300 on Nov. 30. 
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In many ways, “The Forest Game” 
resembled an elaborate chess game. Build- 
ing slowly in the first act, Timm’s drama 
grew increasingly tense until the final 
scene, when various antagonists drew 
gunfire. 

“The Forest Game” was IU’s entry in the 
American College Theatre Festival 
competition. If judges share the feelings 
that audiences had for this well- 
constructed drama, honors should pour in 
by the bucketful. 

With the spring semester came the 
University Theatre production of Henrik 
Ibsen’s “A Doll House,” which opened 
Jan. 25. When the play, which supports the 
emancipation of women, originally was 
performed in Europe and America in the 
late 19th century, it was condemned for 
lacking moral value. Now, as the drama 
unfolded on the tiny stage, parts of the 
audience laughed. 

But the interpretation of traditional 
values was not a laughing matter when the 
presentation of contemporary playwright 
Christopher Durang’s “Sister Mary 
Ignatius Explains It All For You” received 
more attention than the cast and crew may 
have expected — thanks to an in- 
dependently organized protest by a few 
Roman Catholic students and Blooming- 
ton residents. A handful of protesters were 
present each night to picket what they 
called a “bigoted, anti-Catholic erosion of 
civil rights.” They distributed flyers which 
said the combination of Sister Mary’s 
views and her ex-students’ problems im- 
plied that “Catholic teachings are ridicu- 
lous and adherence to them will result in 
personal and psychological problems.” 

R. Keith Michael, chairman of the 
Theatre and Drama department, rejected 
the charge that the production indicated 
anti-Catholic bias in his department. 

“(Raising a bit of controversy) is what 
the theatre should be doing,” Michael said. 
“You cannot always deal with popular 
ideas and be worthy of the name ‘theatre.”” 

The controversy over “Sister Mary” had 
the side-effect of overshadowing another 
Durang play, “The Actor’s Nightmare,” a 
spoof of the work of William Shakespeare, 
Noel Coward and Samuel Becket. In 
short, it was aromp on the best of the past 
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and, at times, had to be 
Durang at his finest. 

Noel Coward’s “Blithe 
Spifity wwasmanothes 
highlight of the University 
Theatre season and a twist 
on most ghost stories. A 
man’s first wife tries to come 
back from the dead for 
another fling, and he wishes 
he never sought a little 
entertainment from a spirit 
medium. All involved 
performed credibly, 
although Charles Yates, a 
master’s student in acting, 
occasionally lapsed into 
overacting. 

It was no coincidence that 
the T300 follow-up to 
“Sister Mary” was a 900- 
year-old Biblical drama. 
“The Play of Adam” opened 
March 22. Mankind’s 
eternal struggle between 
reason and feeling, the 
material and the spiritual, 
was the theme of the 
medieval drama that 
featured some excellent act- 
ing and inventive stage 
design. 

As spring arrived, it was 
only appropriate that Bob 
Merrill’s music and Michael 
Stewart’s script about the big top, 
“Carnival,” hit the main stage. The en- 
chanting musical, first performed on April 
5, had a little bit of bittersweet romance — 
just the right formula needed to help usher 
in another year after much of the serious 
drama in the winter. “Carnival” delighted 
in its invigorating, joyous performances. 

1984-85 was nothing unique for the 
theatre department — it was another year 
of excellent student-staged productions 
delicately directed by caring faculty. 
Anything less would have been different 


for a department that works hard to edu- ° 


cate students and please audiences. 
Compiled from staff reports 


The Play of Adam 
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logging company is plagued by acts of 
sabotage. And the local forest ranger 
been coming home smelling of dead John Terhune 
t. 

ot the stuff of everyday life, to be sure. 
it formed the basis for “The Forest 
1e,” an original play by IU graduate 
lent Steve Timm. The play was 
duced in the experimental T-300 
ter from Nov. 30 to Dec. 7. 

‘he Forest Game” resembled an elabo- 
chess game. Timm captured conversa- 
al speech well, and punctuated his 
yt with pleasant, off-the-wall humor. 
7orest Game” was meant to be a 
ler, and it was. Timm built his tension 
ly in the first act, then brought all his 
s into play for the final scene — a 
t’s-edge finale reminiscent of “The 
yd, the Bad, and the Ugly,” with 
JUS antagonists training guns on one 
her. 

s good as Timm’s script was, it would 
+r have worked without a talented cast. 
ior Cap Pryor, who played the 
matic ranger Norman, called the part 
far the most complex and intense 
acter I’ve ever had to play.” 

ryor succeeded in conveying the 
ence of a calculating, ingenious mind 
ys at work. Norman’s counterpart was 
ek (freshman K. Michael Biena), a 
ter government agent as calculating 
cold-blooded as Norman, but his 
thesis in all other respects. Bienz 
ped menace throughout his marvelous 
rayal. Derek was deliberately kept 
it through most of the play — though 
2emed omnipresent. Graduate student 
es Michael Reilly was excellent as the 
-frustrated Eddie, who finds the entire 
of a forest utterly alien, and grumbles 
crickets should shut up. Senior 
anne Collins was equally good as 
man’s despairing wife. 

“he Forest Game” was IU’s entry in the 
erican College Theatre Festival 
petition. Anything less than high 
Drs would seem unfair to this riveting, 
uly constructed play. 
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The Club 


-300 opened its 1984-85 season by in- 

viting the audience to “Come to the 
Club Tonight” with four gentlemen, two 
bellhops and a pianist. The play offered a 
peek into life at an exclusive, turn-of-the 
century English men’s club. 

“The Club,” Eve Merrian’s Obie win- 
ning off-Broadway musical, was a con- 
glomeration of dancing, one liners, sight 
gags and updated lyrics of authentic 1895- 
1905 tunes. All of this was performed by 
male impersonators. For example, in the 
case of Greg Pierce in the part of Henry: 
the character is a male impersonating a 
female, impersonating a male. Pierce 
pulled it off well. 

What makes this vaudevillian “musical 
diversion” different than most is that the 
cast of men is played mainly by women. 
“The Club” production was a group of 
musical skits about the idiosyncrasies and 
habits of men with an attempt at a plot to 
hold it all together. 

Lisa Nespeca directed the cast to a fine 
mesh of singing, dancing and acting. The 
humor, especially the sexual innuendos, 
were handled with great skill. 

Adele M. Morrison 
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Glass Menagerie 


he IU Department of Theatre and 

Drama opened its 1984-85 season 
with Tennessee Williams’s poignant 
memory play, “The Glass Menagerie.” 

Premiering in New York in 1945, “The 
Glass Menagerie” was Williams’s first 
major success. Through a careful blend of 
humor, wit and pathos, Williams paints a 
sympathetic picture of a lower-middle- 
class family bound by frustration. He con- 
centrates on the lives of three characters: a 
mother, Amanda Wingfield; her son, Tom; 
and daughter, Laura; all characters drawn 
from Williams’s own family. 

Amanda, (“an exact portrait of my 
mother,” Williams once said), is an aging, 
Southern belle who copes with poverty 
and the desertion of her husband by 
daydreaming about all the “gentlemen 
callers” of her youth. Laura, drawn from 
Williams’s sister Rose, is crippled and 
withdrawn. She also lives in a distorted 
fantasy world that consists only of her 
collection of miniature glass animals and 
old, worn records. Tom, narrator of the 
play, is a portrait of Williams himself. 

Though he aspires to a career as a writer, 
Tom is forced to work in a shoe factory to 
support his mother and sister. He seeks 
relief from suffocating reality by going to 
movies to daydream of escape. 

Throughout the play, the characters 
waver between illusion and reality, 
energized only by fantasies. At the end of 
the play, Tom breaks away from his 
pathetic situation by fleeing from home — 
leaving sister and mother behind clinging 
to fantasies. 

The scenery, designed by Wes Peters, 
was attractive and convincing. Barbara 
Garren was strong as the domineering 
Amanda. But both James Michael Reilly as 
Tom and Christianne Mays as Laura were 
weak and inconsistent. 

Elaine Vogel 
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he openness of America’s system of 

higher education is one of the in- 
centives that attract foreign students to the 
United States. 

But at IU, as at many other universities, 
academic reputation isn’t the only selling 
point. More than ever before, foreign 
students are arriving at IU with hopes of 
succeeding in intercollegiate athletics. 

Some say they were lured by the 
prestige of participating in a competitive 
American athletic system, others by the 
advanced training and coaching available at 
American schools and still others by the 
availability of athletic scholarships, which 
many foreign universities don’t offer. 

During the 1984-85 academic year 
there were 22 “official” foreign student- 
athletes at IU. Many more athletes may 
have foreign backgrounds, but now are 
citizens of the United States. 

One of IU’s best known foreign athletes 
is Uwe Blab of West Germany. Blab’s 
success is even more impressive because 
he hadn’t seriously begun to play basket- 
ball until he came to the United States as 
an exchange student in high school. Blab 
completed his senior season as co-captain 
of the IU basketball squad, and some 
“experts” have said he may even be one of 
the top choices in the first round of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association draft. 

“IT came to high school here — the 
U.S.A., Effingham, Ill., to be exact — 
originally to stay just a year to see another 
country and learn another language, and to 
live on my own for a little bit,” said Blab. 
“After that year I liked it and started to 
play basketball. And that’s when I stayed in 
the United States.” 

Having been exposed to the game for 
just two years while in Illinois, Blab had 
some fast learning to do when he came to 
IU as a recruit in 1981. 

During his sophomore and junior 
seasons, Blab was criticized for not playing 
with enough aggressiveness. Such remarks 
are common regarding European players 
participating at the college level in the 





United States. 

Blab said Europeans do not emphasize 
sports nearly as much as Americans do. 
Consequently, many European athletes 
have trouble adjusting to the enormous 
amount of attention and importance 
Americans place on sports. 

“T really thought that was the biggest 
difficulty I had — and still do have,” said 
Blab. “And I don’t think I will ever lose it. 

“It’s just that competition here is so 
different — so big — and the difference 
between sports and academics is so great. 
In Europe we feel the same way about 
academics as you feel about your sports. 
That difference I was taught for 17 years — 
it was really hard for me to find it im- 
jeloyuetelancomeer-l ccm jolovucwucrllbmteoleloyuctolatel 
my life.” 

Blab, a computer science and math 
major, has also been successful in the class- 
room, which he attributes to his European 
educational background. He is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, has been named first- 
string on the Academic All-American 
basketball team and would have been in 
the running for a Rhodes Scholarship if he 
had been an American citizen. 

“The American educational system 
especially didn’t hurt me,” he said. “In 
Europe the academics are very much ahead 
of American academics.” 

Other foreign athletes at IU said they 
devote much of their time to academics. 

Yoyo) Loenloyucwcaisenver- Cia @-tactel @cole) eB ecoyer! 
Canada said one of the reasons she chose 
IU was its academic reputation. 

“I chose Indiana because I like the 
campus, the people, the coach and also 
(because of) the highly-rated business 
school — it seemed like a well-rounded 
school with lots to offer me,” she said. 

Men’s and women’s swimming have 
attracted the most foreign participants of 
any IU sport, with a total of six. Many are 
from Central and South America, and they 
said they came to IU in search of superior 
training and coaching, as well as a higher 
level of competition. 
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Freshmen Eric Vassallo of Puerto Rico 
and Juan Carlos Vallejo of Spain were 
widely recruited by American schools. 
Both athletes cited a well-established 
rgepeltie-lalosome-vele Mq@oy-Cel Mam Dlolemem @rolerelsiboercte 
as their primary reasons for choosing IU. 

ia ike (cor Celcreconaoyer(cmcom (Om olae-lukione) manta 
excellent swimming coach and the facili- 
ties,” said Vassallo. He said he worked 
harder on his swimming here than at 


home. 











in the beginning. 


“There will always be that magnetic 
attraction to return to my native country,” 


Wishart said. 


Wishart, a physical education major, 
Foxes eovecte Mm cold e(cam [Vol ae) ao) oy oLosuavtettel<c wm (oyu 
success in sports in South Africa as her 
primary reason for leaving. 

“We have no international competi- 
tions,” she said. “In the United States 
there are more opportunities and every- 
thing is better organized.” 

The men’s golf team also recruits heavily 
outside the United States. Five Canadians 
are on the IU squad. Junior Remi 
Bouchard explained why many Canadian 
golfers elect to attend American 


universities. 





at the collegiate level. 


“The competition in the United States is 
definitely very strong, but I think too 


Once they arrived in Bloomington, they 
soon realized they would face new 
problems. For example, Vallejo said, he 
could not speak English when he first 
arrived, but with the aid of tutoring, he has 
been able to get along. 

IU also has a pair of swimmers from 
South Africa. Freshman Wendy Wishart 
and junior Rosalie Wicht had no language 
difficulties since they are native English 
speakers. But both athletes said adjusting 
to the American lifestyle at IU was difficult 


“Sports aren’t really a big thing at the 
collegiate level in Canada,” he said. “The 
only organized sport is hockey, and they 
do not have any golf programs. — schools 
are more concentrated on academics.” 

Nevertheless, Bouchard, a finance 
major, is critical of Americans for placing 
so much emphasis on succeeding in sports 


much emphasis is put on college sports, 
and it’s the educational side that pays for 
that,” he said. “I think certain athletes 
don’t get the education they should have 
gotten. Most schools spend way too much 
money on sports and not enough on aca- 
demics.” 

Senior golfer Richard Rousseau said his 
biggest problem at IU has been one 
American students also have to learn to 
deal with. 

“The biggest challenge has not been that 
I am a foreign student,” he said. “It has to 
do with trying to maintain a healthy mix- 
ture of academics, athletics and social 
activities — and not let myself get too in- 
volved in just one.” 

Sophomore Diane Cooper, a gymnast 
from Canada, said the diversity at IU was 
her main reason for transferring from a 
Canadian university. 

“The one aspect that I enjoy here at IU 
is how the students are more interested in 
sports and socializing,” she said. “At 
Waterloo, it was far more academically 
oriented — thus not producing well- 
rounded persons.” 

Discussion of IU’s foreign athletes 
wouldn’t be complete without the soccer 
team. Sitting in Armstrong Stadium listen- 
ing to IU’s starting line-up is like listening 
to roll call at the United Nations. 

But only one player on the roster actual- 
ly is a bonafide foreign athlete — Iker 
Zubizarreta of Venezuela. The rest of the 
players are U.S. citizens. 

Zubizarreta’s story is similar to Blab’s. 
Like Blab, Zubizarreta came to the United 
States as an exchange student. Coach Jerry 
Yeagley was aware of his talent and re- 
cruited him in the spring of 1981. 

Zubizarreta said the language and the 
weather difference were the biggest 
obstacles to overcome. He said he also had 
to adjust to the personality of North 
Americans. 

“People here sometimes are not as warm 
as you expect, but it is just a matter of time 
before forming your own group of 
friends,” he said. 

Bill Firing 
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Three of a kind 
face hard times 


hile the coaching philosophies of 
Lee Corso, Sam Wyche and Bilj 
Mallory hardly cross, the three men do 
have something in common — besides 
being IU’s last three head football coaches. 

Each is prone to job changes. Even in the 
middle of the 1984 season, one changed 
jobs again and another might have ey 
pected a change. 

Fired in 1982 after 10 years as the 
Hoosiers’ head coach, Corso this time 
voluntarily walked away from a job— | 
coach at Northern Illinois University—in | 
mid-season to take the head spot with the 
United States Football League’s Orlando 
Renegades. 





ile, Wyche, who voluntarily 
ay from the IU job after 1983, 
ad reason to think he’d be fired 
)-S start with the National 
sague’s Cincinnati Bengals. He 


despite going 0-for-11 in 1984, 
ored to be leaving IU — volun- 
otherwise. The school is as 
to him as he is to rebuilding the 
ogram he inherited in shambles. 
n he has gotten around during 
IU is his fourth head coaching 
years. 

rso-Wyche-Mallory “musical 
nario began in 1982 when IU 
irector Ralph Floyd dismissed 
yugh’s Corso’s inability to field a 
winner was popularly cited in 
, observers also noted the 
yerformance of his players. 
spent 1983 as an ABC-TV 
iile on Jan. 7 of that year Sam 


Wyche was named IU’s 21st head coach. 
The offensive-oriented Wyche, signed 
to a multi-year contract, promised to turn 
Hoosier fortunes around with a pass- 
oriented attack. Wyche had spent the 
previous four years as quarterback coach 
for one of the NFL’s most intricate 
offenses, the San Francisco 49ers. 

Wyche was at IU one season, finishing 
3-8. 

Then on Dec. 28, he shocked the IU 
community by resigning. IU released him 
from his contract so he could take the 
Bengals job. Wyche said he was torn, even 
in tears at times, when trying to make a 
decision. But in the end, he opted for what 
he called a “career move” back to the NEL. 

Ironically, Wyche’s resignation helped 
Corso get his next job. For when IU 
snatched Mallory away from Northern 
Illinois on Jan. 5, 1984, the Huskies filled 
the gap by hiring Corso on Jan. 17. 

The move to Northern Illinois was con- 





sidered slightly less than a lateral career 
move for Corso — “slightly” so only be- 
cause Mallory had built such a strong 
program there. Still, Corso seemed enthu- 
siastic about the opportunity. 

But on Nov. 5, with two weeks in the 
season, Corso was released from his four- 
year commitment so he could take the 
Orlando job. The Huskies were 4-4-1 at 
the time, and they finished 4-6-1. 

Wyche’s 1984 club, meanwhile, 
rebounded from its 0-5 start to finish 8-8, 
one game behind the AFC Central Divi- 
sion champion Pittsburgh Steelers. Bengal 
general manager Paul Brown was 
reportedly pleased with the Bengals’ 
surge, and Wyche is expected to be back at 
Cincinnati in 1985. 

Corso’s Renegades as of April 28, 1985, 
were 2-7 in the USFL. 


Anthony Anderson 


Eric Marshall 
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Mallory philosophy 
backs resilience 
over flash 


onversations with Bill Mallory before 

he’d ever coached a down at IU led to 
one conclusion — the man is set in his 
ways. 

“How set is he?” someone from the 
audience might ask if this were a show, not 
a story. 

“He’s so set, a winless season wouldn’t 
change him,” the slightly exaggerated 
answer might be. 

In 1984, IU football fans found this ex- 
aggeration was indeed slight. The 
Hoosiers suffered through an 0-11 mark in 
Mallory’s first IU campaign. 

Normally, that would result in some 
second-guessing of strategies and game 
plans by both players and the coach 
himself. Not this time. Both parties seem 
to believe the Mallory way will eventually 
prevail. 

How trying was 1984 on the man who 
had experienced just two losing seasons in 
his first 14 as a head coach? Maybe his 
fortitude prohibited him from saying it got 
him way down, but to get an idea, here’s 
Mallory last August talking about the only 
part of football he doesn’t love: 

“T hate losing. I think that ‘good loser’ 
baloney is used a little loosely. I despise it. 
I don’t think you need to lose to build 
character, but it is something you can learn 
from — learn how to prevent it next time, 
for one thing. I tend to get entrenched in it 
when I lose. I don’t forget ’em real quick. 
I’m not pouting around, but I get a sick 
feeling.” 

That “sick feeling” peaked on Nov. 17 
as the Hoosiers closed 1984 by squander- 
ing a 14-point lead, losing 31-24 at 
Purdue. “I probably never wanted a game 
more in my life than I wanted that game for 
our seniors,” Mallory said. 

Yet after the game, a visibly-drained 
Mallory showed his resiliency was indeed 
endless. 

“We're coming back at 7:15 Monday 
morning,” he said. “The 1985 season starts 
Monday morning.” 

That same day, looking around the room 
at beagle-faced reporters asking 
sympathetic questions about his stamina, 
he said, “Don’t ever worry about Bill 
Mallory.” 

By the spring of 1985, he verified that 
no one fad to worry. His battery 
recharged, he talked about the past, 
present and future all in the same breath. 
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“IT think (1984) became stressful for 
everybody,” he said. “But the worst thing 
you can do is get down. I think if you’re 
ever going to come back in anything, you 
have to be determined, stay feisty as heck, 
keep the old pluggin’ attitude. It’s the only 
way we'll ever get this thing turned.” 

The 50-year-old Mallory and his speech 
seem to come right out of a 1950s movie: 
the rugged coach who has made football 
his life, who sometimes takes the game 
home, who maintains a non-flamboyant 
approach, and yes, who is tireless. 

Sounds simple, and even he calls himself 
a “basic type-a-guy.” But subtle as they 
may be, there are some things about the 
man that distinguish him, things that prove 
you can’t completely stereotype old- 
school coaches. 

First, Mallory does get tired. He just 
doesn’t acknowledge it. During an inter- 
view in his office, he’ll remove his glasses 
every few minutes, clench his face and rub 
his otherwise bright baby blues. 

Next, the man goes deeper than 
football. He has a family he considers vital. 
If the quantity of time with his family 
hasn’t been great over the years, the 
quality has, Mallory said. 

“We've been close. I haven’t been able 
to spend as much time with my family as I’d 
like because (football’s) such a demanding 
job. Even then, we’re close, and when we 
do things, we make it meaningful.” 

And though two of his sons, Mike, an 
All-American linebacker, and Doug, start- 
ing safety, play for Michigan, and the third, 
Curt, plays at Bloomington South, football 
talk does cease in the Mallory household. 

“We don’t talk alot of football at home,” 
Mallory said. “We'll talk some, but it 
doesn’t dominate the conversation.” 

Exercising the open-door policy, 
Mallory said he goes deeper than football 
talk with his players, too. 

“T went in to talk about other things,” 
1984 captain and senior Joe Fitzgerald 
said. “From the first, he was easy to talk to. 
If the general student body could just sit in 
on one of his talks, they’d be motivated, 
and not just about football. I’ve talked 
about school, my future — he can be 
almost like a father figure; he can almost 
get out of his job. Best of all, he’s 
available.” 

And that doesn’t go just for present 
players. “Who knows? Maybe I’m getting 
older, but I appreciate a call or note froma 
former player,” Mallory said. “And some 
of my staff have been with me at about 
every stop. We’re kind of one big family.” 

“He’s really a quiet man as far as office 
manner and off the field, but you can still 


talk to him,” quarterback Steve Bradley 
said. “But on the field, he gets really ex- 
cited about it all. I think that’s why he’s so 
successful.” 

His success is indeed monumental if 
Bradley can focus on it after being the 
man-behind-center in 1984 for 11 long, 
not-so-successful weeks of 
broken plays and quarterback 
sacks. 

Mallory’s success has spanned 
almost three decades, as well as 
several parts of the country. In 28 
years at the collegiate level, either 
as player, assistant or head coach, 
Mallory has been associated with 
23 winning teams, 10 league 
champions and two national 
champions. He credits much of 
his success to the greats he played 
and coached for. 

At Miami of Ohio, he played 
three years for Ara Parseghian 
and one for John Pont. Mallory 
then earned a B.S. in education from 
Miami in 1957, and a master’s degree in 
education in 1958 at Bowling Green. 

A Sandusky, Ohio, native, Mallory 
spent the next 11 years first as a high 
school coach, and then as a collegiate assis- 
tant at Bowling Green, Yale and Ohio 
State under coaching greats Doyt Perry, 
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Carmen Cozza and Woody Hayes. 

Mallory landed his first head position at ) 
Miami in 1969. He was there for five years | 
— including 1973 — when the Redskins _ 
posted an 11-0 record and a 16-7 victory - 
over Florida in the Tangerine Bowl. . 

He then took the Colorado job, and 
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again stayed five years. He guided the | 
1975 Buffaloes to the Bluebonnet Bowl 
and the 1976 team to the Orange Bowl — | 
the only time in the last 11 years that the | 
Big Eight had not been represented there 
by Nebraska or Oklahoma. : 











Mallory spent four years at Northern 
Illinois before coming to IU. He capped 







is stay with the Huskies in 1983 by guid- 
ng the club to a 10-2 record and a 
california Bowl victory over Fullerton 
tate. 

At each of his three previous head 
oaching stops, Mallory either built or 

aintained a solid program, accumulating 

99-52-1 record in the process. 

Still, the Colorado job had ended with 
fallory being fired after the 1978 season. 
fle recalled it as his only truly unhappy ex- 
ferience in coaching. 

“Thad an opportunity to leave the fourth 
ear, and it was probably the biggest 

istake I ever made,” Mallory said. “But 
bain, we were having good success, and I 
anted to stick with it and see what we 
buld do.” 

The problem at Colorado was not an in- 
bility to win; that problem hasn’t beaten 
allory yet. 

The relationship between a coach and an 
hletic director ‘‘is kind of like a 
Jarriage,” Mallory said. “You gotta work 
jlgether, but we (he and Eddie Crowder) 
st couldn’t. Our personalities just 
jeren’t compatible. There were other 
ople entered into it, too, some big- 
jpney people.” 

\Colorado newspaper clippings show 
fat most of the people were visible — 
ayers, media, high school coaches — and 














seemed to be behind Mallory. 

“He had his way of doing things, and I 
had mine,” Mallory said. “And believe me, 
I’m set. I’ve been doing this too long. I’m 
going to do what I believe. I’m not going to 
do it any other way.” 

Mallory spent 1979 confirming what 
he’d always believed — football was his 
life. 

“At the time, really, I decided I was 
going to pursue some type of business. 


That was short-lived. I love what I’m 
doing. But I looked into it...I don’t know 
how seriously, but I looked into it.” 

Listening to Mallory talk about the IU 
opening, it’s easy to see his “my way” 
approach — and easy to confuse who was 
doing the hiring. 

“T was impressed,” he said. “I think what 
I really wanted to know was, is there a 
commitment here to football by the 
administration, the alumni, to get the 
program producing. I wanted to make sure 
their philosophies were in line with mine. 
And I don’t want to be involved with 
something that’s not serious about getting 
the job done right. That would drive me up 
a wall.” 

After one year, Mallory still believes IU 
people are intent on getting the job done 
right, and on letting him do that job his 
way. Meanwhile, the first-year results 
were what drove him up the wall. 

Mallory had come to IU dismissing 
thoughts of a four- or five-year plan. He 
rode in and stated that the future is now, 
when surely people would have accepted 
less. 

Does he regret that? 

“No,” he said. “I’m never going to sell 
short what’s here. We’re not going to hide 


behind a ‘plan’ shield. We’re going in jaw- 
locked, making ourselves as good as can 
be. 

“Don’t get me wrong. I’m not going in 
making promises, either.” 

That’s just as well for both IU fans and 
Mallory. The fans have had their fill of 
promises. As for Mallory, promises seem a 
bit flamboyant for him. Besides, he’s more 
adept at delivering than promising. 


Anthony Anderson 
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In a season filled with tense moments and tough 
times, Mallory retained his resilience and 
willingness to work hard. Still, even composure 
can be lost when one disagrees with a referee’s 
call, such as the pass interference call against IU in 
the Hoosier’s loss at the Hoosierdome, far left. In 
quieter times, he and his assistants plan defensive 
strategy before the IU-Purdue game, left. Below, 
the team leaves after losing to Michigan, 14-6, at 
home. 
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1984 RESULTS (0-11) 


Duke 31 
Kentucky 48 
Northwestern 40 
Michigan 14 
Minnesota So 
Michigan State 13 
Wisconsin 20 
lowa 24 
Ohio State 50 
Illinois 34 
Purdue 31 


1985 SCHEDULE 


Louisville 
Navy 
Missouri 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Michigan State 
Illinois 
Purdue 
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Opes die slowly 


s Bill Mallory walked off the field at 
Purdue’s Ross-Ade Stadium Nov. 
17, thousands of Purdue students had 
already begun to celebrate a Boilermaker 
victory. The north end of an endzone had 
already been set on fire, and the field had 
deen flooded by frenzied Purdue fans as 
he final seconds ticked away. 

It wasn’t such a joyous occasion for 
several thousand Indiana fans who had 
journeyed to West Lafayette on a blustery 
afternoon. Yet, despite witnessing the 
Hoosiers’ eleventh loss of ano-win season, 
fans didn’t seem to feel disgust or con- 
empt for the squad. 

Instead, there was almost a feeling of 





pride. For a team that was inferior in talent 
to its competition, the Hoosiers played in- 
tensely until the final seconds of all their 
games. The Hoosiers often played above 
their expected level of talent —a sure sign 
of determination and character. 

Many fans realized what was really going 
on in 1984 and were not out to persecute a 
coach and his program for a winless season. 
The fans knew all about Bill Mallory, a 
proven winner who they felt eventually 
would build a solid football program. All 
he needed was a respectable amount of 
time, they said. 

As a first-year coach at IU, Mallory in- 
herited a weak program. Prior to the start 




















of the season, Mallory was realistic about 
prospects for success. He had confidence 
his quarterback, Steve Bradley, could get 
the job done, but he noted the Hoosiers 
were relatively weak in other key spots — 
including their running attack. Never- 
theless, there was a certain optimism about 
the 1984 season. 

During IU’s opening game against the 
Duke Blue Devils, in Durham, N.C., the 
Hoosiers did get off to an impressive start 
—at least for the first quarter. Bradley had 
the offensive unit moving smoothly in the 
opening minutes, and the Hoosiers bolted 
to a quick 14-0 lead. 

But the 14-0 advantage was not enough 
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Duke got into the game and eventually 
med the victory, thanks to a late touch- 
wn. It was a game in which, many would 
ee, Indiana outplayed its opponent. 
fhe Hoosiers opened their home 
edule on a sunny afternoon against a 
ditional rival — the Kentucky Wildcats. 
hough most contests between these 
) uNiversities tend to be hard-fought 
1 close, this one wasn’t. IU made 
nerous mistakes early and trailed 31-0 
alftime, before closing out a long after- 
on with a 48-14 loss in front of more 
n 44,000 people. Bradley did pass for 
re than 300 yards, but his three inter- 
tions seemed much more crucial. 
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The Hoosiers lost toa different breed of 
cat the following weekend, the 
Northwestern Wildcats, in the opening 
game of the Big Ten season. Surprisingly 
enough, the Hoosiers were able to find a 
running game as senior Orlando Brown 
scored three touchdowns. But 
Northwestern’s junior quarterback, Sandy 
Schwab, destroyed the Hoosiers, passing 
for more than 300 yards and scoring two 
touchdowns. The 40-37 loss marked the 
second straight time Northwestern had 
defeated IU. 

The Hoosiers entertained Michigan in 
Bloomington the following week and 
nearly walked away with a victory, but a 



















questionable “inadvertent whistle play” 
killed hopes of an upset. Still, IU managed 
to surprise the odds makers with a closely 
fought 14-6 loss. 

Trailing 7-0, a fired-up Indiana squad 
apparently had stopped Michigan on third 
down at the IU four-yard line. But one of 
the officials blew his whistle in the middle 
ot the play, and after discussing the error, 
officials decided to replay the entire down. 
Michigan got another chance; this time it 
put the ball in the endzone and took a 14-0 
lead late in the game. 

The Hoosiers then traveled to 
Minneapolis to meet the Golden Gophers 
in the Metrodome. IU’s bad luck con- 
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tinued, as the Gophers scored 21 points in 
the fourth quarter to wipe out a Hoosier 
halftime lead. They hung on to defeat the 
hapless Indiana squad, 33-24. 

The following week in East Lansing, 


Mich., the Hoosiers managed to lead the 


Spartans, 6-0, after three quarters. But 
Michigan State came up with two fourth- 
quarter touchdowns to secure a 13-6 
victory. Again, IU had many opportunities 
to put this game in the win column, but a 
victory wasn’t to be. It was Indiana’s 
eleventh consecutive loss (spanning back 
to the previous season), tying a school 
record set in 1973-74. 

Homecoming Day, 1984 was miserably 


cold and rainy when Indiana was host to 
Wisconsin. The Hoosiers managed a 10- 
10 tie at halftime, only to disappoint the 
brave fans who stuck around by falling 
short once again, 20-16. IU picked up just 
24 rushing yards on the rain-soaked turf in 
30 attempts. Bradley didn’t have a much 
better day, completing half of his 28 pass 
attempts for 185 yards. 

Although Iowa had been listed as an 18- 
point favorite the following weekend, IU’s 
hopes for posting its first victory of the 
season didn’t seem to fade. As the seniors 
prepared for their last home game, the 
team might have had a bit of revenge in 
mind; it was lowa coach Hayden Fry who 
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ran up the score in a 49-3 victory the 
previous season in Iowa City. In the clos- 
ing minutes, it looked as if IU just might 
pull off the upset. But when Bradley’s pass 
was intercepted in the closing seconds, any 
hopes of a go-ahead touchdown were 
dashed. 

In the end, Iowa held off the “never-say- 
die” Hoosiers 24-20, while handing them 
their eighth loss of the season. 

Despite their dismal record, it looked as 
if the Hoosiers had progressed since their 
disaster against Kentucky. But in 
Columbus, Ohio, the Buckeyes seemed to 
use IU as a warm-up exercise for the Rose 
Bowl, winning 50-7. 
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Quarterback Steve Bradley is sacked in the Hoo: s 
less-than-auspicious home debut, in which the | a 
lost, 48-14, Despite a miserable season and fi 5 
weather, Hoosier fans remained true to their t) 
attending games such as IU’s 20-16 Homecoming 8 
to Wisco ph 
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Things didn’t improve much for IU in 
he Hoosierdome “home yet away” game. 
Ine wondered if IU had a home-field 
idvantage, especially when more than 
5,000 of the 46,000 fans were wearing 
he orange-and-blue of the Illini. 

The Hoosiers played the first half tough, 
railing just 10-7 at intermission but fell 
part quickly in the second half, and IU 
ans scrambled for the exits after three 
juarters. Illinois went on to post a 34-7 
ictory. 

The Hoosiers’ last hope rested in their 
rip to West Lafayette in the season-ending 
vattle for the Oaken Bucket. 

Bradley threw two quick touchdown 
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passes in the opening quarter — just as he 
did against Duke. Suddenly, the outlook 
seemed rosy: Indiana gains its only victory 
against Purdue and squashes the Boiler- 
makers’ chances for a bowl appearance. 

But so much for dreaming — as in the 
Duke game, the opponent managed to 
outscore the Hoosiers when the clock had 
expired. Only this time, the opponent was 
Purdue, making this loss toughest to 
swallow. 

And there it was — 0-11, 0-9 in the Big 
Ten. Unfortunately, that is how this 
football season will be remembered — the 
one in which IU couldn’t win a game. But 
there was much more to this season than an 








empty win column. 

Mallory had often praised the seniors 
for holding the team together through an 
obviously tough time. The Hoosiers could 
have given up easily in mid-season and 
spent 1984 going through the motions. 
But that wasn’t the style of Mallory or his 


team. 

As the season ended many football fans 
sincerely supported the first-year coach 
who had come from Northern Illinois. 
Mallory brought with him a sense of con- 
fidence, and as a result, many seem con- 
fident he will build a solid football 


program — given time. 


Bill Firing 
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The final score — Purdue 31, IU 


up the season quietly and sorrowfully for the 
Hoosiers. 


— summed 
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Dan King, right, and other Hoosiers congratulate 
Iker Zubizerreta, center, after he scored IU’s third 
goal in its S-O NCAA Great Lakes Regional 
victory over the University of Evansville. 
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Mike Hylla, left, Iker Zubizerreta and John 
Stollmeyer congratulate Paul DiBernardo, third 
from left, after he scored the tying goal in the 
Hoosiers’ NCAA play-off match with Clemson. 
The Tigers, however, broke the tie, and won the 
championship, 2-1. Earlier in the season, Manuel 
Gorrity, left, and Dan King, right, battled 
Cleveland State in a 1-0 IU victory. 
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Michigan State junior goalkeeper Paul 


Zimmerman punches the ball behind IU senior 
Iker Zubizerreta during the Hoosiers’ 2-0 victory 
over the Spartans while Dan King looks on. The 
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victory gave IU the Big Ten East Division 
championship. 























IU played the University of Evansville twice this 
season and came out triumphant each time. In the 
first, regular-season game, the Hoosiers won 4-3, 
on the strength of efforts such as those of Iker 
Zubizerreta and Rodrigo Castro, below, and 
forward David Eise, right. 








fter winning two consecutive NCAA 

soccer titles, ateam could easily “chill d 
out” and fade into the record books. But i 
the top-ranked 1984 Hoosiers proved to : : 
the nation they were still a team of con- 
siderable ability, posting a regular season 
record of 19-1-2, despite a schedule that 
included 14 nationally ranked teams. 

“Polls can be a positive thing,” said ; 4 
coach Jerry Yeagley, referring to 1U’s pre- P 
season No. 1| ranking. “Being ranked is 
good for the program — it brings national 
recognition.” 

But for IU, sustained national recogni- 
tion came long ago. The depth and ex- 
perience of the 1984 team (with eight of 
10 seniors as returning starters) was too 
much for most of IU’s opponents. 

Because half of the Hoosiers’ victories 
in 1984 were come-from-behind battles, it 
was often easy to discern the calmness that 
underscored IU’s attack. 

The balance of IU’s scoring attack 
carried the team through the season. The 
ability to strike at opponents from the 
backfield, as well as from forward 
positions, enabled the Hoosiers to sustain 
an offensive threat. 

“You can’t stop one player and stop In- 
diana,” Yeagley said. “We're not a one- or 
two-player team.” In fact, five players con- 
tributed five or more goals (two were 
sophomores), and three more players each 
scored four goals. 

“In past years,” Yeagley added, “it was 
the defense that saved us, but this year it 
was the offense that pulled us through.” 

The accomplishments of two freshmen f 
— Chris Keenan and David Eise — drew 
particular praise from Yeagley. Of the two, j 
Keenan was more visible, but without both 
of the rookies complementing IU’s game, 
the starters wouldn’t have been able to rest 
without feeling needed on the field. 

George Thomas 
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A mother consoles her son, one of the players for 
Hartwick College, after the team’s 2-1 loss to IU 
in the NCAA playoffs. IU then advanced to the 
finals against Clemson, but it lost its chance for a 
third consecutive championship when the Tigers 
won, 2-1, despite the efforts of Biman Das, left, 
Dan King and Tim Hylla. 
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Soccer 


In IU’s second battle with Evansville, the Hoosiers 
won 5-0, thanks largely to the efforts of players 
such as Rodrigo Castro, left. Iker Zubizerreta, 
right, was one of nine seniors on the Hoosier 
squad this year. 
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Soccer 


1985 RESULTS 


San Diego State 
Nevada-Las Vegas 
Virginia 
Clemson 
Cal-Berkeley 
San Francisco 
Northwestern 
Notre Dame 
St. Louis (OT) 
Ohio State (OT) 
Bowling Green 
Akron 
Wisconsin-Green Bay 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Cleveland State 
Evansville 
S/U-Edwardsville 
Purdue 
Michigan State 
Wisconsin (OT) 
Tampa 
South Florida 
Evansville 
St. Louis 
Hartwick 
Clemson 
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i Indiana Players Dan King, lower center, Bruce 
| Killough, top center, and Manuel Gorrity, right, 
i try in vain to stop a St. Louis forward’s shot early 
in the second-half of IU’s 4-2 victory in the 

NCAA playoffs. St. Louis roared back to tie the 

score with this chip shot and one more goal, only 

to have Indiana explode for two more scores 

iy 





midway through the final period to advance to the poeraaee : 
semifinal match against Hartwick College. 3 ™ » bial 


Jim Greenwood (3) 
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NCAA 
FINALS 


After a 22-2-2 season, the Hoosiers ended their 
year with a 2-1 loss to Clemson in the NCAA 
finals in Seattle. Sophomore John Stollmeyer 
reacts to the close loss, left, while Tim Hylla, 
right, struggles with the Tigers during the match. 
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Midfielder Keith Meyer celebrates after the 
Hoosiers’ only goal in their NCAA battle with 
Clemson while Tigers goalie Shawn Cartmill and 
midfielder Eric Eichmann look on. Senior Paul 
DiBernardo, above, scored that goal and 10 others 
during the 1984-85 season. 
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Senior Paul DiBernardo is exuberant after scoring 
the Hoosiers’ first, and only, goal in their contest 
with Clemson. 
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Clemson’s John Lee and IU’s Chris Keenan bi 
for the ball in the NCAA finals, left, while sé 
Paul DiBernardo, above, reacts to a collisio 
that game. When all was said and done, only 
kind aid of trainer John Schrader could com 
senior Dave Boncek, fi 


























IU’s Rodrigo Castro and Clemson’s Eric 
an Eichmann square off during the NCAA 
finals, in which the Tigers kept IU from its 

third-straight title. Before the game the 
team thanked its fans, below, while coach 
Jerry Yeagley talked with reporters, right, 
after the 2-1 defeat. 
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¢¢7 The road to Seattle,” site of the na- 

tional championship soccer game, 
might be a fitting title for IU’s 1984 
season. Already with boasting rights to two 
consecutive NCAA titles, IU was the pre- 
season pick to capture an unprecedented 
third consecutive title. 

One word should be said about IU’s 
playoff performance until the final game in 
Seattle: awesome. 

Early in the tournament, IU disposed of 
two teams it had played before. The 
Hoosiers picked up a first-round win over 
Evansville, a team they had beaten a month 
earlier. In the quarter-final round, IU beat 
a determined St. Louis team. It was the 
same squad that had spoiled IU’s 45-game 
unbeaten streak, an NCAA record, in 
Bloomington two months earlier. 

Hartwick remained the only obstacle to 
a trip to Seattle. John Stollmeyer put the 
Hoosiers on top early in the first half with a 
30-yard shot that rocketed past the 
goalkeeper. 

But IU’s second goal gave Hartwick 
momentum. IU remained on the defensive 
the rest of the game, sitting on the 2-1 lead, 
anticipating a journey west. 

The Hoosiers, however, seemed to have 
left their best in Bloomington. Clemson 
dominated most of the play in the champi- 
onship game, with IU threatening here and 
there until, with 12 minutes remaining, 
Gary Conner of Clemson scored on a 
rebound. It didn’t take IU long to strike 
back, though, with Paul DiBernardo scor- 
ing on an indirect kick from the penalty- 
kick spot five minutes later. 

After that, IU appeared to sit back on 
the ball, content to maintain a tie until the 
overtime period. But the Tigers kept up 
their attack and, with less than two minutes 
to go, scored on a corner kick. 

The seconds ticked down, and the IU 
squad watched as the hopes of an third 
consecutive championship faded. 

George Thomas 
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Hoosier season 
resembles a ride 
on a roller-coaster 


7] Oe college basketball publi- 
cations offer all sorts of teasing 
promises to Indiana basketball fans,” read 
the newspaper column. “The Hoosiers 
have been rated in the top 10 of virtually 
all, as high as No. 2 in one.” 

The column, written by local sports guru 
Bob Hammel, was more than just a reflec- 
tion of how much IU was respected nation- 
wide. It seemed to embody the hopes and 
dreams of fans anxiously anticipating the 
NCAA tournament. 

This year’s team, after all, was the same 
team that beat the “invincible” No. 1- 
ranked North Carolina Tarheels last year, 
one of the greatest upsets in NCAA 
Tournament history. That victory left IU 
one win away from the Final Four, but the 
Hoosiers, high ona sudden wave of public- 
ity, failed to get past a surprising Virginia 
team two days later. 

In a news conference after the game, 
Uwe Blab buried his head in his hands —a 
sight that told the story of ateam with great 
potential but short-lived determination. 
But the Hoosiers were off and running in 
the beginning of 1984-85, losing only two 
of their first 11 games, to Louisville and 
Notre Dame. IU defeated equally strong 
opponents such as Kentucky, Iowa State 
and Michigan. The Iowa State victory was 
perhaps the toughest challenge the 
Hoosiers faced prior to Big Ten play. Ina 
game where two points finally decided an 
IU victory, the atmosphere — with 
thousands of ISU fans screaming — 
probably was never more distracting. But 
in the seesaw battle, IU showed the same 
cool demeanor that had been present dur- 
ing the North Carolina game eight months 
earlier. 

That poise, however, was at its peak for 
the ’84-’85 season, and would not resur- 
face until postseason play. 

Columbus, Ohio, was where the 
downfall of the IU basketball season 
began. There, the Hoosiers fell two points 
short of a victory and, for the first time in 
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four years, went on to lose four games ina 
row. 

Following the Ohio State loss, the 
Hoosiers lost at Purdue — a game to which 
senior Winston Morgan and junior Mike 
Giomi had to find their own transporta- 
tion, only to watch from the bench as their 
teammates dropped a 10-point decision to 
their cross-state rivals. 

Following that game was the infamous 
nationally televised Illinois game, in which 
an annoyed Bob Knight started four 
freshman with senior Blab — as starters 
such as sophomore Steve Alford watched 
the entire game from the bench. 

That decision drew wide criticism, as 
well as national attention to IU and its 
“controversial Bobby Knight.” What it 
failed to do was psych the regular starters 
into a winning frame of mind, as was 
Knight’s intent. 

Another move that shocked Hoosier 
fans was the release of Giomi. Knight had 
stripped Giomi of his scholarship early in 
the school year because of insufficient 
academic performance. For the same 
reason, Giomi was released three months 
later. His grades were below Knight’s 
standards, although they were not below 
those of the NCAA. Knight’s dismissal of 
the high school All-American was a matter 
of principle and an indicator that there 
were indeed no exceptions to any of his 
rules. 

Sophomore Daryl Thomas was another 
force absent from the lineup. He suffered 
a leg injury that forced him to miss the first 
half of the conference season. A powerful 
player inside, Thomas was badly missed. 

In his place, however, emerged 
freshman Steve Eyl, who stepped into the 
demanding role confidently. 

Freshman guards Kreigh Smith and 
Delray Brooks also saw a lot of action — 
Brooks contributing with tenacious 
defense and Smith supplementing the 
offensive attack. 

Alford fell into a bit of a slump the 





Hoosier forwards Marty Simmons and Daryl Thomas scramble with 


Northwestern forward John Peterson during IU’s home victory over the 
Wildcats, 77-50. 
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For Marty Simmons and the Indiana Hoosiers, 1984-85 was a 
year of struggles and falls. Simmons, top left, tumbled during 
Louisville’s victory and IU’s first loss, 75-64. After the Hoosiers’ 
noteworthy loss at Illinois, fans at the Purdue game wanted their 
team to return to anticipated heights, middle left, but they had 
to settle for a nine-point IU loss. Senior Dan Dakich, right, one 
of the few bright spots of the team, stood behind his team as 
they failed in a battle with Michigan, 73-71. Another bright spot 
was the play of Uwe Blab, far right, the West German senior 
who led the team in rebounds and averaged 16 points a game. 
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remainder of the Big Ten season, finishing 
with a 17.5 game-point average. Though 
his average was two points up from last 
year’s, his shooting percentage dropped 
nearly 10 points from his 783-84 60 
percent. 

Blab was nothing short of sensational 
throughout the season. Easily the most im- 
proved player on the team, Blab was con- 
sistent in the Big Ten games that IU won. 
The Phi Beta Kappa team leader had final- 
ly developed into the player Hoosier fans 
had hoped for. Blab even had the third 
highest free-throw percentage on the 
team, behind Alford and fellow senior and 
game-stabilizing force Dan Dakich. 

Despite the contributions to the IU 
effort, frustration ensued. After the 
Illinois loss, IU went on to post a 4-7 
record in its final Big Ten games, losing six 
of its last seven. 

The frustration was exemplified when 
Knight tossed his chair across the court 
during a loss to Purdue at home — result- 
ing in a one-game suspension he did not 
dispute. 

In that game, a glimpse of the “poised” 
IU showed through, but it failed to result 
in victory. It wasn’t until the final Big Ten 
game against Michigan that the poise 
would return. IU, then 15-12, had handled 
a 23-3 Michigan team throughout the first 
half and most of the second, only to lose on 
a last-second shot. 

A post-game tribute to seniors Dakich 
and Blab quickly erased any existing frus- 
tration. The two seniors, both with little to 
say but “thanks for the memories,” 
perhaps personified for the fans the true 
meaning of playing basketball for IU. To 
Blab, the fans were family. To Dakich, 
they were just plain wonderful. But what 
the fans felt could best be described as a 
feeling of pride. For them, winning was of 
relatively little consequence. Trying was 
good enough. 


George Thomas 
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Indiana forward Marty Simmons, above, is held back by Yugoslav National player 
Ivan Sunara. The Hoosiers posted their first victory with the exhibition opener, by 
a score of 96-81. Right, guard Steve Alford concentrates on a free throw. Alford 

| maintained a 92 percent free throw percentage in his sophomore year. 
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1985 RESULTS 


Louisville 
Ohio University 
Notre Dame 
Kentucky 
lowa State 
Western Kentucky 
St. Joseph's 
Kansas State 
Miami of Ohio 
Florida 
Michigan 
Michigan State 
Northwestern 
Wisconsin 
Ohio State 
Purdue 
Illinois 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Illinois 
Purdue 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Michigan State 
Michigan 
Butler 
Richmond 
Marquette 
Tennessee 
UCLA 
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Uwe Blab, far left, towers over Ohio State’s Brad 
Sellers in a shot during the Hoosiers’ 72-63 loss at 
Assembly Hall. Top right, 1U’s Steve Alford 
maintains control of the basketball despite the 
efforts of Kentucky’s Ed Davender. Below, coach 
Bob Knight is fed up during the 66-50 Hoosier 
loss to Illinois. 
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Junior guard Stew Robinson passes around a 
Yugoslavian guard at the Hoosiers’ exhibition 
opener, left. Above, in the same game, in which 
IU won 96-81, Uwe Blab and Mike Giomi 


attempt to prevent a shot. 
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Assistant cruises 
0 new position 


fter four years of playing and eight 
| Myears of coaching under the watchful 
ve of Bob Knight, Jim Crews traded in his 
imson-and-plaid sportcoats for the 
urple uniforms of the University of 
vansville. 

Crews is the eighth Knight assistant 
ach who has taken a head coaching job. 
aight said no other assistant has gradu- 
2d better prepared to coach than Crews. 
In leaving his red and white warm-ups 
|hind, Crews will take with him a reputa- 
m of fine recruiting and Knight’s man- 
)-man defense that dominates the Big 
}n Conference. 

Crews came to IU in 1972 and was a 
juyer in Knight’s first recruiting class at 
|. He played on the undefeated team that 
yn the NCAA championship in 1976. 


C. Stevens 
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c¢ hat’s the matter, punk? You 
lost?” 

“No,” I answered to the thug wearing 
the polyester Madison Square Gardern 
usher’s uniform. He was guarding the door 
behind which a news conference was being 
held after the Tennessee game. “I’m with 
the Arbutus,” I explained. “It’s the IU 
yearbook.” 

He didn’t seem to understand. 

“T’ma sportswriter,” I added. Surely that 
would sway him, I thought. 

“You got credentials?” he asked. 

“What’s the matter; don’t I look like a 
sportswriter?” I was sucking on a fat, soggy 
cigar and wearing a wrinkled shirt. 

“You don’t even look like you’re old 
enough to smoke,” he said after a pause, 
spitting on me through his New York 
accent. 

“Hey, George, great game, huh?” said a 
voice from behind. It was Ken Chitester, a 
sportswriter for the Daily Student. He 
flashed his press card and started to enter 
the room. “Aren’t you coming in?” he 
asked. 

“T’m working on it,” I said in a flustered 
manner. “The IU Athletic Department 
wouldn’t give me any credentials.” 

“Oh, gee, that’s too bad,” he said 
sincerely. “Don’t worry, though, you can 
get the quotes from my article.” 

I thanked him, and he entered the room 
where all the other real journalists had 
gathered. “I’ll...just get the quotes from 
Ken’s article,” I told the thug. He didn’t 
respond. And as I pondered the road of 
victories IU had achieved in the National 
Invitation Tournament up to then, I fell 
into a state of insignificance. 








NIT 


IU’s failure to make the NCAA Tourna- 
ment this year — an accomplishment fans 
have come to take for granted — should 
hardly be considered a letdown. For as dis- 
appointing as it may have seemed, appear- 
ing in the seemingly lesser National Invita- 
tion Tournament was a marvelous ex- 
perience for not only the team’s freshmen 
but also for its veterans. 

Against Richmond and Butler, the 
Hoosiers found themselves operating as a 
team again — able to work the ball ina con- 
trolled fashion. Against Marquette, they 
realized their potential for poise and 
patience — qualities that had been present 
all season, but untapped. The Tennessee 
game allowed IU the opportunity to prove 
its taste for the championship trophy. And 
the finale against UCLA, however dis- 
appointing, perhaps taught the team the 
greatest lesson of all: Never stop trying. 

Rumor had it that a victory over third- 
ranked Michigan in IU’s final game of the 
season was necessary for an NCAA bid. 
Losing by two points on a last second shot 
wouldn’t cut it. That loss seemed to 
encompass the frustrations of the entire 
season. 

But the 22-point victories over Butler 
and Richmond in the first and second 
rounds alleviated those frustrations. The 
Hoosiers were once again true to form, 
playing basketball to the best of their 
potential, unlike the regular season when 
they struggled to make par. 

Marquette, in round three, proved to be 
the most formidable test of IU’s ability up 
to then. Freshman guard Kreigh Smith, 
filling in for an injured Daryl Thomas, 
sank two crucial free throws to send the 
game into overtime. And senior Uwe 
Blab, who was fouled on a last second, 
attemped tip-in at the end of the first 
overtime, hit one of two free-throws with 
no time left on the clock, sending the game 
into a second overtime. i 

Blab’s pressure free throw did more 
than keep the game going. It also reflected 
an ability for which he had been working 
so hard — the chance to make a difference. 
The confidence the West German ex- 
hibited throughout the tournament 
showed he was indeed an opponent to be 
taken seriously, where four years ago he 
left many fans with heads buried in their 
hands. 





His confidence was no less evident dur- 
ing the Tennessee game. In the first half of 
that squeaker, Blab commanded the 
offense, pouring in 14 points, blocking 
three shots and snaring six rebounds. He 
went on to score 24 points that night, and 
combined with sophomore guard Steve 
Alford for 47 of IU’s 74 points. No other 
Hoosiers scored in double figures. 

At the half, with a commanding 40-30 
lead, it appeared IU was well in control. 
But that soon began to unravel. By the 
10:00 mark, Tennessee had tied the game 
and taken the lead. 

Enter Dan Dakich. Although he scored 
only four points, his two baskets came at a 
time head coach Bob Knight said was cru- 
cial. The senior guard from Merrillville, 
Ind., boasting Isiah Thomas’s No. 11 
jersey, tied the game and then put IU on 
top for good with a sweet jumper. 

The five minutes that remained were 
tense. The Volunteers kept up the 
pressure, but to no avail. Putting Alford 
and Smith on the foul line in the final 
moments, Tennessee dug its grave. A cru- 
cial blocked shot by Blab near the end of 
the game doused Tennessee’s fire for 
good. The Volunteers’ coach, Don 
DeVoe, exemplified his team’s frustration 
by drawing a technical foul in the final 
seconds. 

Against UCLA in the championship 
game, IU appeared comfortable in the first 
half, playing a controlled game and setting 
the pace for the fast-paced Bruins. But in 
the early minutes of the second half, 
UCLA shattered a 29-29 tie and pulled 
away to a 10-point lead. IU attempted a 
comeback, but every time it got close, the 
Bruins pulled away behind the clutch, 
phenomenal shooting of sophomore 
Reggie Miller. Each time UCLA needed to 
put a nail in IU’s coffin, it would feed the 
ball to Miller. 

Most coaches would agree that a team is 
at its most vulnerable position when it has 
a big lead. Such was the case with the 
Bruins. Unfortunately for the Hoosiers, 
that vulnerability didn’t appear until two 
minutes remained in the game. 

Down 61-52, with Blab just fouled out, © 
IU’s tenacious defensive pressure forced 
several UCLA turnovers, which were 
complemented by clutch offensive shoot- 
ing. Within a minute and a half, IU 








UCLA defenders attempt to block a pass from 

senior center Uwe Blab to sophomore guard Steve 

Alford. Despite Blab’s 12 rebounds and Alford’s 
16 points, the Hoosiers lost 65-¢ 
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whittled a 9-point deficit to a61-58 UCLA 
advantage, with 32 seconds on the clock. 

After the Bruins increased their lead by 
one point, Alford came back to hit a 
jumper at :22, thus bringing IU within two 
points, 62-60. Knight, using his last time- 
out, planned defensive strategy the way he 
had for the past two minutes. With all of 
the players set up on UCLA’s half of the 
court, Reggie Miller, having put a fake on 
Smith, suddenly broke down court for the 
inbound pass and scored on an easy dunk. 

Freshman Steve Eyl came back with an 
inside shot to bring IU within two points 
again. But only one second remained on 
the clock, and the miracle IU had hoped 
for was gone. 

IU’s incredible comeback was hardly a 
fluke. Its defensive pressure made all of it 
happen. Smith, faced with the near- 
impossible task of guarding Miller, can 
hardly be blamed for the loss. Smith shot 
perfectly from the field, five for five — all 
of them sizable jumpers. Junior guard 
Stew Robinson, who hit 4-10 from the 
field, still chalked up 10 assists. Blab, 
though he fouled out, led both teams in 
rebounding. And even though Alford 


didn’t hit all his free throws — two for 
three — he still poured in a team-high 16 
points. 


The UCLA game marked for IU a true 
team effort that, although it didn’t produce 
a victory, paid off in a manner that cannot 
be measured in the win-loss column. On 
that night IU showed the nation why it is 
always a contender. 

George Thomas 
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pach Maryalyce Jeremiah talks with Linda 
unningham during the Hoosiers’ 90-77 loss to 
innesota at Assembly Hall, left. Sophomore 
ward Karna Abram, below, tangles with a 
‘isconsin player for a rebound in IU’s 71-67 
ctory. Abram set a new Hoosier record for 
erage points per game — 22.9. 
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Young players 
bring depth 
beyond years 


Ithough finishing fourth in the Big 

Ten could be seen as a disappoint- 
ment, coach Maryalyce Jeremiah and the 
IU women’s basketball team look at it as an 
accomplishment. 

“The big thing is, we lost nine starters,” 
Jeremiah said. “No one really expected us 
to do well.” 

Despite its youth — nine of 14 members 
were freshmen or sophomores — the 
Hoosiers remained strong conference 
contenders, finishing with a 16-12 record 
overall and 11-7 in the Big Ten. 

“We did a lot of things you didn’t expect 
a team with so much youth to be able to 
do,” Jeremiah said. 

Some of those “things” included several 
record-breaking performances. 

Sophomore forward Karna Abram set 
an IU mark for most points in a single 
game with 39 against Illinois, breaking the 
old mark of 38. 

Abram’s season average of 22.9 points 
per contest was also a new Hoosier record 
for a single season. That average also 
placed her third among scorers in the Big 
Ten and 17th nationally. 

Abram’s eye from the floor also netted 
two other school records — for field goal 
shooting in a single game, after a 10-12 
performance against Ball State, and for 
free throw shooting ina single game, witha 
nine-for-nine performance against Illinois. 

In honor of her achievements, Abram 
was twice named Big Ten Player of the 
Week and was the only sophomore named 
to the All-Big Ten team. 

Freshman forward Cindy Bumgarner, 
who complemented Abram in IU’s inside 
attack, was named to the second team. 

“Our inside game with Karna Abram asa 
forward and Cindy Bumgarner is a very, 
very strong thing that people will have to 
contend with,” Jeremiah said. 

Sophomore Tracy Krick led the guard 
play. She set a new IU and Big Ten record 
for assists in a single game with 15 against 
Purdue. Despite Krick’s play, Jeremiah 
said the guard play is the team’s weakest 
point. 

“We’re not real quick in the guard posi- 
tion,” Jeremiah said. “We need some 
quickness and shooting in the backcourt.” 

The coach hopes to solve that problem 
through recruiting and summer workouts. 
For now, however, at least youth is on her 
side. 

“Our youth gave us a great deal of 
enthusiasm and that enabled us to accom- 
plish a lot of things,” she said. “That makes 
the future look real bright.” 

Alison Schmidt 
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1985 RESULTS 


Ball State 
South Carolina (OT) 
Dayton 
Kentucky 
lowa State 
Oregon 
Portland 
Wyoming 
Fairfield (OT) 
Jackson State 
Michigan (OT) 
Michigan State 
Northwestern 
Wisconsin 
Ohio State 
Purdue 
Illinois 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Illinois 
Purdue 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Michigan State 
Michigan 
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Sophomore record-holder Karna Abram tries to 
escape the cagey arms of a Michigan player. The 
Hoosiers broke away from the Wolverines in 
overtime to win 69-64. 
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er junior John DeHart wrestles in the 

und class at a Feb. 22 meet. Despite the 
of DeHart, top, and senior Jeff Bentley, 
irestled Ohio State sophomore Steve 

2cino, above, the Hoosiers lost, 27-22. Left, 
ew coach, Jim Humphrey, and his wife 

ine introduce their son Jordin, 14 months, 
sport. 


Bright future 
looms as team 
wrestles with 
mediocre past 


N | early every coach can attest that it 


takes more than one season to turn a 
losing program into a winner. IU’s Jim 
Humphrey was such a coach during the 
1984-85 wrestling season. 

As a first-year coach, Humphrey 
watched the Hoosiers lose their twentieth 
consecutive conference match while 
finishing the season last in the Big Ten for 
the third straight year with a record of 0-7 
in the conference and 7-13 overall. 

There still were a few bright spots dur- 
ing an otherwise dismal season for IU. 
Sophomore Ken Johnson managed to 
compile a remarkable 40-6 regular season 
record at the 118 pound weight class — it 
tied an IU record for most victories in one 
season. 

Johnson placed third in the Big Ten 
tournament and earned a spot in the 
NCAA tournament. His victory in the 
third place match over Jeff Harp of Illinois 
gave Johnson his 4 1st victory of the season 
and allowed him to surpass the school 
record. 

Junior John DeHart at 150 pounds and 
senior Jeff Bentley at 126 pounds took 
fifth and sixth places. No other Hoosiers 
placed in the conference championships. 

As far as tournaments are concerned, 
the Hoosiers did manage to finish better 
than last at the Illini Open in Champaign, 
where they finished eighth out of 10 
teams. Highlighting the IU effort was Tim 
Walsworth’s second place at 142 pounds 
and Johnson’s third place. 

Perhaps indicating a bright future in the 
IU program, Indiana’s first-year wrestlers 
finished second in the Freshman Division. 
Todd Snooks and Chuck Poulsen placed 
first, while Marc Koplow and Ron Riggin 
picked up second places in the division. 

Clearly, it will be a demanding rebuild- 
ing process for Coach Humphrey and his 
wrestlers. But considering the strong 
showing of younger team members, 
maybe that process won't be quite as long 
as once anticipated. 

Bill Firing 














[U’s Jeff Bentley and Ohio State’s Steve Mendicino 
square off, above, while, at right, coach Jim Humphrey 
talks with Ken Johnson, who wrestles in the 118-pound 


weight class. 
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1985 RESULTS 


Purdue 
Toledo 
Wright State 
Michigan State 
Tennessee 
lowa State 
North Carolina 
Temple 
Michigan 
Central Michigan 
Slippery Rock 
Kent State 
Illinois 
Eastern Illinois 
Illinois State 
Indiana State 
Purdue 
Northwestern 
Nebraska 
Ohio State 
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Freshmen set pace for volleyball team 


U volleyball coach Doug West entered 

his second season with a young, talented 
eam filled with hopes for a conference 
ritle. 

The Hoosiers narrowly missed a spot in 
he league championship, finishing with a 
16-14 record overall — 9-4 in the Big Ten. 
[U tied with Ohio State for second place in 
the East division, but the Buckeyes 
idvanced to the playoffs by virtue of a 
better intradivisional record. 

Only six members returned from last 
year’s IU squad, which was 12-26. And 
after only three matches, sophomore Julie 
Neal quit the team. 

“She felt a lot of pressure within the 
program,” West said, “and there’s a big 
‘ime commitment involved to not enjoy 
what you're doing.” 

However, the presence of five highly 
alented freshmen helped fill voids on the 
‘quad. 











ior and co-captain Nancy Rowland, left, had a 
n high of 230 digs in 1984-85, while coach 
148 West, above, worked hard with helping the 
n to become more consistent. IU finished 

4 for the season. 





“T think they’re a class of freshmen that 
has a lot more experience than maybe the 
typical freshman,” West said. 

Their experience showed on the court. 
Co-captain Karen Dunham, a setter, was 
chosen in a conference coaches’ poll as the 
Big Ten’s Freshman of the Year and was 
voted to the All-Big Ten second team. 
Both honors are firsts for an IU player. 

Also helping in the club’s turnaround 
were veterans, highlighted by junior 
hitter/blocker Suzanne Scheele, who led 
full-time starters with a .269 hitting 
average, and co-captain junior Nancy 
Rowland, an outside hitter with a team 
high of 230 digs. 

“T think we made great strides this year,” 
West said. “The second half of the season 
really showed what we were capable of, 
especially the last weekend of play.” 


That last weekend was the high point of 


the Hoosiers’ season, as they defeated the 


top two teams in the Big Ten’s Western 
division, Northwestern and Iowa. IU 
handed No. 1 Northwestern its only Big 
Ten loss of the season, 15-10, 15-12, 6-15, 
10-15, 15-13. 

West credits IU’s success to im- 
provements on both offense and defense. 
Dunham’s setting and court leadership 
helped sure up the team’s offense, while 
freshman Julie Cauley, with 28 solo blocks 
and 71 assists, helped tighten the defense. 

Next year’s team loses only one player, 
senior middle blocker/right side player 
Bridgett Dickson. That leaves West 
optimistic. 

“This year we had some inconsistency 
and adjustments,” he said. “But we’re 
looking forward to a real good season next 
year.” 

Alison Schmidt 








MEN’S SWIMMING 


Eric Marshall 


en’s swimming coach James “Doc” 

Counsilman has built himself a solid 
reputation coaching at IU. And the 1984- 
85 season did nothing but continue to 
build upon that reputation, as the 
Hoosiers captured yet another Big Ten 
swimming championship — Indiana’s 23rd 
Big Ten championship in 25 years. 

Junior Cliff Looschen played a key role 
as IU finished well ahead of Michigan and 
Iowa in the conference championships — 
held in the [U Natatorium in Indianapolis. 

Looschen, who shaved his head for the 
meet, captured first place in the 100-and 
200-yard backstroke, while also participat- 
ing in three winning relay teams. 

The Hoosiers set numerous Big Ten 
records during the competition, including 
senior John King’s victory in the 200-yard 
butterfly. Senior Joe Carroll managed to 
capture his third consecutive conference 
title in the 200-yard freestyle. 

Perhaps it was the beginning of the 
season — and not the conclusion — that 
gave the Hoosiers the most satisfaction. 
The Hoosiers opened their season with a 
57-55 come-from-behind victory over na- 
tionally ranked Alabama. 

The Hoosiers trailed the 10th-ranked 





Crimson Tide going into the final event of 
the meet. But seniors Tony Anderson and 
Matt Stadler, and juniors Looschen and 
Doug Boyd teamed up in the 400-yard 
freestyle relay — and after trailing early in 
the race managed to give the Hoosiers an 
upset victory. 

While much of their time was spent 
training in preparation for meets 
throughout the winter, the team was able 
to enjoy a combination training and 
recreation trip in the Canary Islands off the 
west coast of Africa. 

Although Counsilman had hoped to 
take 30 swimmers on the trip, only 20 
were able to go, to comply with a new Big 
Ten rule. But those who did get to go were 
able to enjoy two weeks in the warm water 
while other students were battling the cold 
weather of spring break. 

The trip finished with a meet against the 
Spanish National Swim Team in Madrid. 

The 1984-85 men’s swimming team had 
alot to be thankful for. Not only was there 
another Big Ten championship to be 
proud of, but there were also memories of 
a trip to the other side of the Atlantic. 


Bill Firing 








Eric Marshall 











Men’s swimming coach James “Doc” Counsilman 
takes a dip after a meet, left, while senior John 
King, above, celebrates after capturing first place 
in the 100-yard butterfly event at the Big Ten 
championships. 
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WOMEN'S SWIMMING 


Seca 





Sophomore Vilma Aguilera, above, was one of four 
IU women’s swim team members who went to the 
U.S. Swimming International Meet. Aguilera was one 
of those who contributed to the team’s winning 7-5 
season. 
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he women’s swimming team ended its 

1984-85 season on a more disappoint- 
ing note than it might have hoped for. 
Nevertheless, it did compile a 7-5 dual 
meet record — a marked improvement 
over the previous year. 

The disappointing part of the season 
came with a fourth place finish in the Big 
Ten championships in Iowa City during 
March. Prior to the meet, some thought 
the Hoosiers might have a shot at winning 
the meet. 

In the final round, IU managed just two 
second-place finishes in five events. Junior 
Rosie Wicht took second place in the 200- 
yard butterfly. IU’s other second-place 
finish in the final round came in the 400- 
yard freestyle in a tie with lowa. Sopho- 
mores Vilma Aguilera and Jane Arming- 
ton and freshmen Kate Macdonald and 
Wendy Wishart set IU’s only national 
qualifying times of the final round. 

Coach Bob Bruce said after the meet he 
had noticed a marked improvement in the 
competition level in the Big Ten. 

“We saw a Big Ten conference that is 
swimming a good deal faster than in the 
past,” he said. “The Big Ten is becoming a 
great aquatic conference.” 


IU’s performance at the NCAA champi- 
onships was not much better than at the 
Big Ten’s. In fact, Bruce said, the team 
swam horribly. He said it lacked the emo- 
tional intensity it showed earlier at the Big 
Ten meet. 

As aresult, Wicht was the only Hoosier 
swimmer to score for IU at the meet. She 
placed 14th in the consolation round of the 
100-yard butterfly. 

But as Bruce pointed out at the conclu- 
sion of the season, the future for the IU 
swimming program is bright because the 
team was is very young and strong. 

Perhaps some of the most memorable 
moments for the women’s team came dur- 
ing its international trip during semester 
break. Bruce said the purpose of the trip 
was to build a spirit of teamwork and 
togetherness. 

The Canary Islands were the first stop 
for the team on the trip before departing 
for Madrid, Spain and eventually Fayette- 
ville, Ark., for the U.S. Swimming Inter- 
national Meet. Wicht, Aguilera, Wishart 
and sophomore Cheri Geil attended the 
meet, which included teams from Canada 
and Germany. 

Bill Firing 
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Solo successes 
of gymnasts 
outlast tumble 
at the finish 


he 1985 season ended on a low note 
for the IU gymnastics team, despite a 
season of high individual achievement. 

Entering the Big Ten Championships, 
coach Diane Schulz had some high ex- 
pectations for her team. “Big Tens is 
where we want to peak,” she said, “and 
then maintain it for two or three weeks, 
and that’ll be the end of the season.” 

But the Hoosiers scored only 171.45 for 
a seventh place finish in the meet, which 
was won by Ohio State for the third 
straight year. The showing also ended IU’s 
hopes for placing in the Central Regional 
Championships. 

Despite the disappointment, IU did 
have many high points to reflect on. The 
highlight of the season was a dual meet 
against Southeast Missouri Feb. 1, where 
IU set four school records — including a 
new team scoring mark of 178.75 — and 
tied a fifth. 

Team marks also fell in the vault with a 
44.9 and on the balance beam with a 45.5. 
Sophomore Sherri Seger set the pace, 
vaulting with a 9.25 for a new IU record 
and senior Stacy Reed led the team on the 
beam tying the old mark of 9.35. 

That mark on the beam was matched 
just three weeks later by sophomore 
Diane Cooper against Ball State. On that 
day, the Hoosiers also tumbled their way 
past the old IU record in the floor exercise, 
scoring a 46.0. 

Schulz said the team’s performance in 
the Big Ten meet also was one of the 
season’s best — although the scores did 
not reflect it. 

“T really think they started scoring us too 
low on bars,” said Schulz. “But there’s not 
much you can do about it unless you 
change the whole format of the meet to try 
and stabilize the scores more.” 

Only 1.5 points separated the Hoosiers 
from fourth-place Michigan in the Big 
Tens. 

Next season, the team will be without 
seniors Sally Swain and Karen Glad. Swain 
led the team on the uneven parallel bars 
with a season average of 8.85. 

However, Reed and Cooper, who led 
the Hoosiers with 34.9 averages in the all- 
around will be returning. Reed also led the 
team in the floor exercise with a 9.15, 
while Cooper paced the team on the beam 
with an 8.9 average. 

Alison Schmidt 
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Sophomore Angela Farley, right, was 
one of the Hoosiers besieged by injuries 


this year, while sophomore transfer 


Janet McCutcheon, below, helped lead 


the team to a 33-3 record. 
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squad fights 
to triumph 
over injuries 


( Pe plays a big part in th 
success of many team sports. And ig 


juries can kill a team’s continuity. 

Such was the case with the 1984-8 
women’s tennis team. Not that it wasn 
successful — it ended the year 33-3 over 
and 12-1 in the Big Ten. It’s just thatt 
Hoosiers could have done better. 

“All things considered, we had an 
cellent season,” coach Lin Loring saic 
“Injuries kept us from being as good as w 
could have been.” 

The Hoosiers were forced to deal 
injuries from almost the first day of the fal 
season. 

Senior Diane McCormick missed th 
fall season with an elbow injury. 
returned in the spring, but not at 
percent, to play No. 2 doubles for th 
Hoosiers. 

Things didn’t get better in the sp 
when sophomore Julie Downey, wh 
played No. 3 singles and No. 1 dou 
injured her shoulder and was out for tht 
season. 

Sophomore Angela Farley also was i 
and out of the lineup because of inj 

Because the Hoosiers never really had: 
full squad, Loring was forced to expeti 
ment with lineups, especially with dout 
teams. 

“We improved from the beginninj 
the year,” Loring said. “As a team, tho} 
we spent so much time changing ari 
our doubles that we didn’t have time 
work on individual skills.” 

The Hoosiers were not without thei 
successes, however, with victories in the 
South Carolina Invitational, where they 
competed with some of the best teams in 
the country, the Indiana Invitational and 
the Indiana Classic. The latter two 
tournaments were played in IU’s new it 
door tennis pavilion. 

The Hoosiers reached a milestone when 
they won their 100th straight Big Ten dual 
meet against Purdue. The streak, which 
dated back to May 1978, ended at 104 
when the team lost in the finals of the big 
Ten championships to Northwestern. 

Leading the Hoosiers were Farley, 
freshman Reka Monoki, sophomore trai 
fer Janet McCutcheon and junior Went) 
Allen. ) 

Seniors McCormick, Tracy Hoffma® 
and Anne Hutchins were instrumental nit 
only with their play but also with thei! 
leadership. The trio were the last playes 
from IU’s 1982 national championshi) 
team. 




















Mark Schutt 


A: members of the men’s tennis team 
returned to campus last fall, one 
question about the team remained: Who 
was the Hoosiers’ coach? 

Steve Greco resigned in August to take 
the head pro job at the Oakbrook Racquet 
Club in Oakbrook, Ill. The IU program 
struggled under Greco, finishing with a 
12-14 record in 1984. 

The man called upon to turn the 
program around was Ken Hydinger. He 
came to IU after compiling a 43-32 overall 
record at Mississippi State. 

Looking at his success with his first 
Hoosier squad, Hydinger appears to be 
the man for the job. He came to IU in 
September with the intention of turning 
the program around by instilling his 
players with a desire to win. 


Fak Cue 





“The desire to win is one of the most im- 
portant things in building a winner,” 
Hydinger said last fall. 

With virtually the same members as the 
1983-84 squad, the Hoosiers improved 
drastically, compiling a 21-5 regular 
season record. 

A quartet of seniors was the nucleus of 
the Hoosier lineup. 

Brad Pontow played No. 2 singles and 
No. 1 doubles for IU, with a 22-13 regular 
season record in singles, 14-12 in doubles 
play. Frank Guengerich and Kim 
Andersen played in the Nos. 5 and 6 
singles spots. Guengerich held a position 
on the No. 3 doubles team and Andersen 
played No. 2 doubles. Gregg Anderson 
played in the No. 3 doubles spot with 
Guengerich. The duo combined for a 24- 


11 regular season record in doubles. 

Juniors also were instrumental in the 
Hoosiers’ newfound success. Joey Christ- 
off led the team, playing No. 1 singles and 
teaming with Pontow in the No. 1 doubles 
spot. Jeff Cohen played in the No. 4 
singles position for the second year in a 
row, compiling a 27-12 record in the’ 
regular season. 

The only newcomer this year turned out 
to be a welcome addition — freshman 
Sven Salumaa. Salumaa worked his way 
into the No. 3 singles position and No. 2 
doubles spot in the fall and was there to 
stay. He was 29-8 in the regular season in 
singles play. 

Mark Schutte 
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Coach helps Hoosiers 
strive to meet potential 


6¢ lot of players come to college and 

get stale, but we all improve be- 
cause of Coach Carmichael,” said sopho- 
more golfer Mary Fechtig. “We all have a 
lot of potential and we respect Coach 
Carmichael a lot.” 

Throughout the year, the IU women’s 
golf team, under the direction of Sam 
Carmichael, displayed its improvements 
and potential en route to its most 
successful season. 

The nucleus of the 1983-84 team, which 
finished third in the Big Ten, returned. 
Juniors Lynn Dennison and Lisa 
Chirichetti and sophomores Michele 
Redman, Sarah DeKraay and Fechtig were 
joined by highly touted freshman recruit 
Tracey Chapman. 

In the first five meets of the fall season, 
the Hoosiers earned three first-place and 
two second-place finishes. 

IU’s most impressive showing was at the 
Michigan State Invitational where it broke 
the course record and the the IU record 
with a three-round total of 901. The 
Hoosiers’ 299 total in both the second and 
third rounds were the first times an IU 
team had broken the 300: barrier for 18 
holes. DeKraay won medalist honors at 
the meet with a 234. 

Two weeks later at the Lady Northern in 
Bloomington, IU shot its way to victory 
again, firing a 612 to edge Ohio State for 
the win. DeKraay was IU’s low scorer, 
capturing third with a 151 for 36 holes. 

“The Lady Northern and Big Ten 
Championships are our major 
tournaments,” Carmichael said. “It’s nice 
tO put our name on that trophy.” 

IU finished the fall season with fifth- and 
eighth-place finishes in the Western Inter- 
collegiate and Stanford invitationals to 
earn a fifth-place national ranking. 

The spring season did not go quite so 
well for the team. IU collected three 
second-place, one third-place and one 
fourth-place finish. 

The toughest loss for the Hoosiers was 
their second-place finish to Ohio State in 
the Big Ten championships in Blooming- 
ton. After accumulating a 12-stroke lead 
midway through the 72-hole meet, IU lost 
to the Buckeyes by four strokes. Redman 
led the IU attack with a third place 312 
score and led the team for the season witha 
77.8 average. 

But IU captured other honors. The 
Hoosiers still had a good chance of 
representing their region at the NCAA 
championships later in the summer. In 
addition, Carmichael was named Big Ten 
Coach of the Year and Redman, DeKraay 
and Dennison were named to the all con- 
ference team. 

Alison Schmidt 
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Golf team falls, 
hen springs back 


ob Fitch entered his 28th season 
chins the IU men’s golf team with 
young group of golfers who he said were 
eady to play against anyone. 

Fitch was relying on sophomore Remi 
jouchard, last season’s top performer, to 
sad the young team, which included 
eshmen Francois Hurtubise and Lance 
hodes. 

Unfortunately, the group got off to a 
ad start in the short fall season, finishing 
Oth out of 24 teams in the Americana In- 
itational and 18th of 18 teams in the 
jutler Intercollegiate. Fitch cited difficult 
ourses as a main cause of IU’s high scores. 

In the fall, junior John Kernohan led the 
loosier attack, finishing 14th in both 
eets with scores of 226 and 231. 

“What we’re talking about is trying to 
ut it together and play well enough to 
iin some confidence, and I think we can,” 
tch said after the fall season. 

It was the experienced players that 
sIped the team regain confidence in the 
wring. With the return of last year’s Big 
len player of the year, senior Mike In- 
am, IU displayed its best form of the 
ason. 

The team shot a 758 for an impressive 
urth-place finish in the 36-hole Purdue 
Vitational. The Hoosiers had a shot at 
ning the meet, but after a late fade, 
Hey dropped 10 strokes behind the win- 
ing Boilermakers. Senior Richard 
pusseau led the team with a 148 total, to 
‘for sixth place, and Ingram finished tied 
rilth at 149. 

“We've made some progress,” Fitch 
d. “We couldn’t get it done down the 
etch at Purdue, but we’re getting better. 
ve talked about being more precise 
pund and on the green. We're hitting the 

well right now, but we’re going to have 

Win meets on and around the green.” 
ithe next week at home, IU shot a 1128 
Jie for third in their own 72-hole Indiana 
itational. Ingram, although unable to 
. 








eat last year’s medal-winning perform- 
, set the pace for IU with a fifth-place 
#2. Kernohan had the meet’s best round 
Nha 2-under par 69 in the first round. 
ngram led the Hoosiers for the season 
\ha75.5 average, followed by Kernohan 

176.1 and Rousseau at 76.4. 
Alison Schmidt 
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Upperclassmen such as Caroline Berger, left, were aided by talented 
freshmen such as Stacey Hodge, above, as the Hoosiers improved 


upon their 38-22 record from 1983-84. By the end of April, the team 
had amassed a 41-12-1 record. 
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Team leaves no doubt: Offense intended 


L 1985, the women’s softball team 
rediscovered the winning combination 
of near-flawless pitching, an aggressive 
offense and a steady defense. 

The 1984 season was disappointing for 
the Hoosiers, who finished with a 38-22 
mark, 14-10 in the Big Ten. The team’s 
offense was unusually ineffective. 

IU went into this season without the 
talents of two who did provide offense last 
year, seniors Brenda and Linda Thaler. 
The two, along with pitcher junior Amy 
Unterbrink and third baseman junior Pam 
Lee were named to the all-Big Ten and the 
NCAA All-Midwest squads. 

But the team did get the services of five 
highly talented freshmen — Stacey 
Hodge, Tammy Connor, Pam Craig, Kim 
McKeon and Jenny McDaniel — who 
played important roles on defense and 
offense. 

At the end of April, the Hoosiers stood 
at 41-12-1, 10-4 in the Big Ten. They were 
ranked 11th nationally and had the 
second-best record in the Big Ten. 

“T think overall we’ve had decent play in 
all aspects of our game, and we’ve had 
good on-base percentage offensively. The 
trademark of our team all season long has 
been to be the aggressor,” said coach 
Gayle Blevins. 

Unterbrink led IU pitchers with a 14-5 


308 


record and a 0.48 ERA. She also recorded 
an incredible 171 strikeouts while facing 
553 batters. Among her victories, Un- 
terbrink recorded one perfect game and 
four no-hitters. 

Junior Kim Mourer also had an im- 
pressive season on the mound. Mourer 
compiled a 17-1 record, including a no- 
hitter, with a 0.65 ERA. 

On offense, Karleen Moore set the pace 
for the Hoosiers with a .387 average. 
Moore also played the outfield in every IU 
game and had an almost perfect .962 field- 
ing average. 

When IU needed runs it could depend 
on Lee, who had a season high 74 RBIs. 
Lee also held the second highest average 
with a .367. 

One season highlight was the Hoosiers’ 
victory in the Indiana Invitational. IU won 
its Own invitational for the first time by 
defeating Wayne State in the finals 3-0 
after beating Indiana State 5-1 in the semi- 
finals. 

Five Hoosiers were named to the 1985 
Academic All-Big Ten softball team. First 
team choices were Lee, Unterbrink and 
Moore. Catcher Mary Haslinger and out- 
fielder Julie Smith, both sophomores, 
were named to the second team. 

Alison Schmidt 


] 
Sophomore catcher Mary Haslinger, above l« 


was named to the second team Academic All-I 
Ten for her efforts on and off the field, wh} 
junior Kim Mourer, right, wouldn’t let a fac’ 
injury stop her from putting together a | | 
record and a 0.65 earned run avera | 
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he 1985 IU baseball squad had the 

good fortune to begin its season in the 
sun and warmth of Florida prior to heading 
north for its Sembower Field opener. 

The Hoosiers played 17 games in 
Daytona Beach before their home opener 
against highly rated Indiana State. The 
[5th-ranked Sycamores managed to hold 
off IU 10-9, but the Hoosier season had 
already been off to a successful start. 

IU seemed to be battling cold March 
weather in Bloomington while having rela- 
tively little other trouble with its 
Opponents. For instance, on a cold and 
blustery March afternoon, IU swept a 
double-header from St. Joseph’s, 5-2 and 
11-1. 

A strong southern wind sent six balls 
sailing over the fence as IU also swept a 
twin bill from Butler in the same month. 
With the two victories, IU improved its 


season record to 30-6-1. 

Senior catcher Bill Mueller earned the 
praise of IU coach Bob Morgan after hit- 
ting two home runs and driving in eight 
runs in a double-header sweep of Wabash. 

Soon after the Wabash wins, Mueller 
smashed home runs in his first three at bats 
in the second of two games against Dayton. 
The barrage brought his home run total to 
16 for the season, breaking the school 
record of 10 held by Larry Blackwell. 

The Hoosiers took an impressive 36-8-1 
record into the Big Ten East Division 
season. Indiana looked to break its season 
record for most wins, set in 1984 with 44 
victories in Morgan’s first season. 

Junior right-hander Ray Pulver was IU’s 
most successful pitcher going into Big Ten 
competition with a perfect 6-0 mark and a 
2.35 earned run average. Senior Mike 
Humphrey was also without a loss while 


ff 
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posting five victories, but with a higher 
ERA of 5.60. Freshman Steve Hartschuh 
had been a pleasant surprise to Morgan 
with a 3-0 record and coming within one 
out of pitching a no-hitter against Wabash. 

By the end of April IU had continued its 
winning ways. Eight games into the con- 
ference season, the Hoosiers had posted a 
48-13-1 record after winning three of four 
games from Michigan State. 

With the success of the 1985 IU baseball 
squad, more Big Ten teams have come to 
respect Morgan’s club. Although teams 
such as Michigan may still be the class of 
the league, the second-year coach seems to 
have the Hoosiers moving in the right 
direction. 





Angie Gottschalk 
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Women’s track gains national titlists 


la took nearly 30 years for the men’s 
track program to field its first national 
champion. But the women’s program, a 
budding track power that will be 8 years 
ald in 1985-86, crowned two national 
titlists this year. 

Junior Tina Parrott has her name on 
doth awards. Parrott came to the Hoosiers 
isa highly touted sprinter. Her credentials 
ncluded state titles in the 100- and 400- 
yard events, and she is still co-owner of the 
ndiana high school 100-yard dash record. 

But Parrott proved as lethal at longer 
listances. As a college sophomore, she 
laced second in the Big Ten 500-meter 
ash and qualified for the U.S. Olympic 
rials. 

On March 8, 1985, a week after her Big 
en indoor 800-meter title run, Parrott 

ecame the first Indiana woman to be 
towned an NCAA champion. She later 


joined Vicky Davis, Gretchen Baker and 
Adriane Diamond in their title-winning 
1600-meter relay effort. That same relay 
team boasts two Big Ten titles, 1985 in- 
door and outdoor Big Ten, and the Big 
Ten record in each. 

This year, Diamond earned one NCAA 
title, five Big Ten crowns, three Big Ten 
meet/conference records and three IU 
records. She began with a Big Ten title hat- 
trick (400-meter, 500-meter and 4 x 400 
relay) that earned her Athlete-of-the-Meet 
honors, and she capped the indoor season 
by her role in the Hoosiers’ NCAA relay 
victory. 

The multi-event athletes to follow 
senior Carla Battaglia will have a lot of 
ground to cover to gain parity with their 
predecessor. At the 1984 outdoor con- 
ference matchup, Battaglia paced the 
Hoosiers to a second-place finish by set- 


ting Big Ten meet, conference and IU 
records in the javelin event with a 178-10 
heave and by capturing the heptathlon 
with a 5,539 point total. 

In the same meet, she placed fourth in 
the triple jump and fifth in the open long 
jump, scoring 26 of the Hoosiers’ 114 
points. She was named Big Ten Athlete- 
of-the-Meet and later became IU’s first 
female track Big Ten Athlete of the Year 
for her efforts. 

This season, she won the pentathlon at 
the Big Ten indoor matchup. Although 
she was runner-up in the heptathlon at the 
1985 Big Ten meet, her multi-record still 
stands. 

Battaglia also was the recipient of the 
Altrussa Medal — an annual award to an 
IU woman athlete for athletic, academic 
and civic distinction. 


Karen Stevenson 
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WOMEN’S TRACK 


Women’s 1985 Outdoor Track and Field Bests 
(as of April 30, 1985) 


100-Meter Dash (:11.50) 
:11.85 Sharon Green, 4/20/85 
:12.2 Pam Morton, 3/30/85 
12.46 Kristi Allen, 4/20/85 


200-Meter Dash (23:64) 
24.62 Adrian Diamond, 4/20/85 
24.72 Vicki Davis, 3/30/85 
:25.0 Sharon Green, 3/30/85 


400-Meter Dash (:53.34) 
‘54.45 Adriane Diamond, 4/20/85 
‘54.97 Vicki Davis, 4/12/85 
‘56.59 Karen Lewis, 3/30/85 


800-Meter Run (2:06.40) 
2:05.76 Tina Parrott, 4/12/85 
2:09.25 Kelly Greenlee, 4/12/85 
2:18.83 Nina Lux, 4/20/85 


1.500 Meter Run (4:21.24) 
4:28.27 Tina Parrott, 4/12/85 
4:30.5 Kelly Greenlee, 4/12/85 

4:30.84 Denise Weinhoeft, 4/6/85 


3,000 Meter Run (9:26.24) 
9:47.53 Denise Weinhoeft, 3/30/85 


10:00.07 Colette Goudreau, 4/12/85 


5,000 Meter Run (16:30.24) 
18:03.71 Denise Weinhoeft, 4/20/85 
18:09.6 Colette Goudreau, 4/20/85 


100-Meter Hurdles (:13.85) 
13.96 Kelly Graham, 4/12/85 
15.14 Carla Battaglia, 4/20/85 


400-Meter Hurdles (:59:24) 
1:00.68 Gretchen Baker, 4/6/85 

1:04.51 Kim Young, 4/6/85 
1:06.7 Kelly Graham, 3/30/85 


400-Meter Relay (:45.24) 
‘46.31 Davis, Diamond, Morton, Green, 4/12/85 


1,600 Meter Relay (3:39.24) 
3:38.23 Davis, Baker, Diamond, Parrott 4/12/85 


High Jump (5-17 1/2) 
5-5 1/4 Robin Gard, 4/20/85 
5-3 Jane Burns, 3/30/85 


Long Jump (20-4) 
19-2 1/2 Sharon Green, 3/30/85 
18-7 Tina Debro, 3/30/85 


Triple Jump (40-6) 
39-5 Tina Debro, 4/12/85 
38-9 1/4 Sharon Green, 3/30/85 


Shot Put (50-0) 
52-0 3/4 Julie Marrazzo, 4/20/85 
41-6 Julie Evans, 4/6/85 


Discus (168-6) 
149-9 Julie Marrazzo, 4/6/85 
134-7 Julie Evans, 4/6/85 


Javelin (167-0) 
168-10 Carla Battaglia, 4/12/85 
108-10 Julie Evans, 4/6/85 
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Track team equals, surpasses alumni 


n 1984-85, Olympic gold-medalist 

Sunder Nix, U.S. Olympic Trials 1500- 
meter champion Jim Spivey and bronze- 
nedalist Rotimi Peters returned to their 
ima mater to challenge those who had in- 
ierited their legacies. 

But quality performances at IU weren’t 
imited to illustrious alumni. Under- 
sraduates carved their marks into not only 
U track history, but also Big Ten, U.S. 
ind world lists. 

Headlining the Hoosiers were seniors 
ferry Brahm and Jon Thomas and junior 
\lbert Robinson. 

After figuratively running in Spivey’s 
hadow for two seasons, Brahm became a 
listance headliner in his own right. After 
us junior year, the native of St. Meinrad, 
nd., became the fastest miler in Big Ten 
istory, unseating former record-holder 
Pivey with a 3:54.56 performance in 


Toronto. 

In his final season as a Hoosier, Brahm 
led IU to its third consecutive Big Ten in- 
door crown and earned Athlete-of-the- 
Meet honors by successfully defending his 
distance titles. 

In addition, Brahm ended his collegiate 
career as the Indiana team and IU field- 
house 1500-meter record-holder. 

In its annual ranking this year, Track and 
Field News slotted Robinson in the tenth 
position on the world 200-meter list. On 
the U.S. list, he was ranked sixth in the 
200-meter and tenth in the 100-meter. 
And he did little during 1985 to discredit 
those honors. 

At the indoor conference meet, 
Robinson was crowned the 60-yard dash 
champion with a :06.29 finish. Outdoors, 
he helped the Hoosiers log their first 
outdoor team title since 1979. His :20.68 


200-meter finish was also a conference 
record. 

Thomas, a Zanesville, Ohio, native, 
finished in intermediate hurdles with a 
:49.03 time at the NCAA meet his sopho- 
more year — the fastest mark ever by a Big 
Ten undergraduate. In his junior season, 
Thomas was the 600-meter dash Big Ten 
indoor champ and was later crowned the 
hurdle titlist outdoors. He set a British 
Columbia record at the same meet Brahm 
blazed the mile standard. In his final Big 
Ten conference performance, Thomas 
successfully defended his hurdle title in 
not only Big Ten meet and conference 
record time, but with the third fastest U.S. 
time to date. 

Thomas iced his Big Ten career by 
anchoring the Hoosiers’ victorious 4 x 400 
meter relay team. 


Karen Stevenson 
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MEN'S TRACK 


Men’s 1985 Outdoor Track and 
Field Bests 
(as of April 30, 1985) 


100-Meter Dash (:10.33 — NCAA 
Qualifying Standard) 
:10.55 Albert Robinson, 3/30/85 
:10/84 Kevin Martin, 4/20/85 
:11.12 Van Cowden, 4/6/85 


200-Meter Dash (:20.73) 
21.13 Albert Robinson, 4/12/85 
21.94 Kevin Martin, 4/6/85 
:22.79 Lamont Frazier, 4/6/85 


400-Meter Dash (:46.20) 
°47.04 Dezi Douglas, 4/6/85 
47.19 Roger Hunter, 4/20/85 
°49.86 Darren Kern, 4/6/85 


800-Meter Run (1.48.11) 
1:50.6 Terry Brahm, 4/12/85 
1:52.56 James Murphy, 4/6/85 
1:53.19 Deon Cameron, 4/6/85 


1,500-Meter Run (3:42.54) 
3:54.08 James Murphy, 4/20/85 
3:54.19 Terry Brahm, 4/20/85 
3:57.44 Keith Allen, 4/20/85 


Steeplechase (8:45.50) 
9:45.10 Victor Vuskalns, 4/20/85 
9:54.5 Mike Geraci, 4/27/85 
9:54.72 John Butler, 3/30/85 


5,000-Meter Run (13:57.20) 
14:11.8 Terry Brahm, 4/20/85 
14:56.84 John Butler, 4/6/85 
14:57.3 Karl Blaeuer, 4/27/85 


10,000-Meter Run (29:08.00) 
ee 30:52.24 John Butler, 4/12/85 

Te — 31:58.2 Jeff Strakowski, 4/20/85 
SS 32:44.03 John Butler, 4/20/85 


110-Meter High Hurdles (:13.88) 
:14.49 Larry Streeter, 4/6/85 
:14.50 Lamont Frazier, 4/20/85 


400-Meter Intermediate Hurdles 





:50.98) 
50.18 Jon Thomas, 4/12/85 
‘54.88 Andre Hall, 4/6/85 


400-Meter Relay (:40.00) 
:-40.51 Martin, Hunter, Douglas, 
Robinson 


Long Jump (25-8 1/2) 
25-6 VanCowden, 3/30/85 
24-9 3/4 Scott Reed, 4/6/85 
24-4 1/4 Larry Streeter, 4/6/85 


High Jump (7-3 1/2) 
6-11 1/2 Roger Brown, 4/6/85 
6-10 1/4 Scott Reed, 4/6/85 


Triple Jump (52-8) 
54-4 3/4 Larry Streeter, 4/12/85 


Pole Vault (17-4) 
14-6 Tom Hawkins, 4/20/85 


Javelin (248-6) 
182-9 Jim Rose, 3/30/85 
Shot Put (61-0) 

55-1 1/2 Rick Jordan, 4/12/85 
48-0 1/2 Scott Ferguson, 4/6/85 
Discus (190-0) 

130-7 Jason Gaines, 4/6/85 


Jim Greenwood 

























































Runners battle 
tough breaks 
through season 


[Dees disillusioned and dis- 
advantaged in having but half the 
team ready for competition, the women’s 
cross country team limped through its 
season of 5,000-meter (3.1 mile) races. 

Sophomore Colette Goudreau was IU’s 
top finisher early in the season, but she 
dropped out of competition with a nagging 
bout of tendonitis. Another disappoint- 
ment for the team was the inability of 
junior Tina Parrott to duplicate her track 
team success. Parrott showed potential asa 
distance runner and joined coach Carol 
Stevenson’s cross country team but 
faltered in her dual role. Stevenson said 
Parrott’s lack of proper conditioning for 
distance running coupled with an 
abdominal ailment forced her to quit the 
squad. 

Despite the team’s dismal prospects, 
junior Karen Daniel and senior Denise 
Weinhoeft rescued the team from its 
downward spiral. Daniel and Weinhoeft 
finished third and fourth at the Indiana In- 
vitational at IU’s golf course in October. 

The women continued to persevere and 
picked up a team victory. Weinhoeft won 
the 3.4 mile event at the Indiana Inter- 
collegiate meet at Notre Dame. Daniel 
finished second. IU won the meet, edging 
out Purdue. 

Weinhoeft and Daniel both qualified for 
the NCAA Cross Country Championship 
with times ran at District 1V Champion- 
ships in Champaign, Ill. Weinhoeft 
finished 18th in the 5,000-meter race with 
a time of 17:19.9. Daniel finished two 
places and six seconds behind her 
teammate. 


C. Stevens 





Team endures 
pain in pursuit 
of excellence 


istance runners are identified easily 
by their well-developed calves, their 
sinewy muscles and their pain. 

It gets knotted up in calves and 
hamstrings trying to pound out a course 
over rough, sometimes soggy, terrain. It 
shows up on faces in twisted grimaces until 
it relaxes its hold on the runner’s body and 
mind. 

The pain is replaced by what runners 
wait for— euphoria. Karl Blaeuer, a junior 
on IU’s cross country team, described the 
sensation. “Once in a while you get this 
euphoric feeling. Those are the times you 
really wait for. It’s really rare, but when it 
happens, it’s really great.” 

For many runners, it is the “high,” not 
the competition, that drives them to run. 
It’s an intangible inspiration pushing each 
of them against themselves to run farther 
in less and less time. 

When Terry Brahm, senior and team 
captain, came to IU, he brought lots of 
potential with him. As euphoria is hard to 
explain, so is potential hard to measure. 
Not even coach Sam Bell knew how far 
Brahm could go when coaching was 
combined with potential. 

Four years later, Brahm set a school 
record in the mile (3:54.56), and this year, 
Brahm placed 20th in the NCAA Cross 
Country Championships with a time of 
30:16.6 in the 10,000 meter (6.2 miles) 
race. Brahm’s finish earned him all- 
American honors and was the highest 
finish atan NCAA meet since Jim Spivey 
finished in the same spot at NCAAs in 
1980. 

Earlier in the season, Brahm was a 
favorite at the Big Ten Championships at 
Purdue University, but stomach cramps 
forced him to relax his pace. Brahm 
finished in ninth place, his time 31:44. 
Senior John Butler finished 21st at the 
meet with a time of 32:34. 





C. Stevens 


Chris Usher 
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GREEKS 











Jim Greenwood 


The IU greek system contains 31 fraternities and 22 
sororities, many of which are on the North Jordan 
extention. Other sites where greek houses are located 
include Third Street across from Jordan Hall and the 
Seventh and Woodlawn area, which includes the 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority, 441 N. Woodlawn Ave. 
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Greeks see herculean growth 


he greek system arrived at IU in 1845 

when the Pi chapter of the Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity was established. But it wasn’t 
until 1870 that the first women’s 
“fraternity,” Kappa Alpha Theta, appeared 
on campus. 

The Thetas were called a fraternity be- 
cause the word “sorority” didn’t exist until 
1874 when a faculty member at Syracuse 
University in New York created the term 
for Gamma Phi Beta. 

More than 110 years later, IU- 
Bloomington has become home to 31 
fraternities and 22 sororities — one of the 
largest greek systems in the country. As 
big as it is today, the greek system has 
weathered tough times and has ex- 
perienced numerous changes. 

Alice Manifold, who pledged Alpha Phi 
sorority in 1952, is a Bloomington 
resident who has witnessed many of these 
changes. 

“Perhaps the biggest change,” she said, 


“is that the rules are much more relaxed 
today than they were 20 or 30 years ago.” 

Manifold said that at that time there was 
no such function as a “keg” — activities 
revolved around dances and punch parties. 
Sororities had regularly enforced curfews; 
a member caught out after curfew or dis- 
covered sneaking out of the house could 
have her pin lifted, Manifold said. 

She added that the greek system was 
more traditional when she was a pledge. 
Singing was a major activity. When a 
woman became pinned or lavaliered to a 
fraternity member, his entire house would 
serenade her — and then dump its brother 
in the Jordan River. 

The most drastic change Manifold 
witnessed was the greek system’s decline 
in popularity during the late 1960s and 
early ’70s. Drugs, the war in Vietnam and 
individualistic attitudes sent the system 
into a tailspin. During this period, some 
people condemned the values of greek 
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organizations. As a result, the number of 
new members declined. Assistance from 
many chapters’ national headquarters 
could not combat the growing apathy, and 
a few chapters folded. At IU, declining 
membership forced Alpha Xi Delta, Phi 
Sigma Kappa, Theta Xi and Sigma Gamma 
Rho to close in the 1970s. While Phi Mu 
and Tau Kappa Epsilon also are active on 
campus today, they also were inactivated. 

Interest and enthusiasm have increased 
in the ’80s. This year, IU had the largest 
number of women in the country partici- 
pating in sorority rush, and Alpha Delta Pi 
was recolonized to meet the need for more 
sororities On Campus. 

This renewed interest seems to be 
representative of a national trend toward 
increased participation in greek organiza- 
tions. 

Nationally, sorority membership has in- 
creased 34 percent in the last 10 years. 
Fraternity membership also has increased 


nationally; in the past decade, the average 
size of a chapter has increased by 47 
percent — from an average of 34 members 
in 1971 to an average of 50 members in 
1980. 

Interfraternity Council President John 
Shannon believes renewed interest in the 
greek system is a result of renewed interest 
in the values it offers. 

“Fraternities and sororities are very 
positive stepping stones to future 
endeavors,” he said. “The greek system 
provides training and experience for fu- 
ture jobs.” 

Manifold said she believes it is the bond- 
ing process of sisterhood and brotherhood 
that attracts so many people. 

“Tt is a special bond that you share with 
complete strangers who may be in another 
chapter somewhere else in the country,” 
she said. “And it is the friendships you 
make here that will last a lifetime.” 

Lynne Randazzo 








The Kappa Alpha Theta sorority at IU was the 
first “female fraternity” to appear, in 1870. From 
the 1907 class, left, to the 1985 group, above, the 


Thetas have remained one of IU’s most active 


sororities. 
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In 1904 a fraternity was founded by the Masons, called 
“Acacia,” a Greek word meaning “forever lasting.” In 
1916, the IU chapter was founded, and the members 
have lived in their present home on Third Street since 
1938, although a few wings have been added to the house 
over the years. George Pinnell, University executive vice 
president and JU Foundation president, is an Acacia 
alumnus. 





Front Row: Eric Kritzer, Bill Ziegert, George Sorrells, Greg Pink, 

Brant Lieske, Oli Kolar, Steve Kominiarek, John Liedtky. Second 
Row: Evan McBroom, Doug Edwards, Ric Fitzgerald, Gene Judd, 
Steve Haines, Kris Kallembach, Todd Marshall, Guy Cook, Darrell 
Dolan, Bill Akers, J.P. Simmons. Third Row: Mark Cannon, Steve 
Schmidt, Brad Kupper, Andy Long, Steve Gerono, Jeff BL Cary — 
Sierzputowski, George Grubb, Steve Reed, Jeff Farren, Mike Akers, — 


Brian Gilman, Richard Daugherty, Mike Hewlett. Back Row: Paul 


Krackhardt, Kelly Schwedland, John Westby, Rich Simmons, Bill © 
Donavon, Derik Ekrem, Bret Benefiel, Scott Robbins, Dan Oakley, 
Kevin Mayes, Troy Eakins. 








Alpha Epsilon Phi 


Alpha Epsilon Phi was founded at Barnard College in 
1909 by seven women who had been unable to join a 
sorority and decided to form their own social group in- 
stead. On Oct. 24, 1984, the sorority celebrated its 75th 
anniversary with an appearance on the “Today” show. 


Front Row: Betsy Goldberg, Judy Brenner, Missi Shainberg, Risa 
Bernard, Pam Fox, Lori Greenbaum, Susan Pfeifer. Second Row: 
Lynn Seidenberg, Denise Miller, Amy Hoyles, Kathy Papazian, Karen 

urrie, Alexis Gladstone, Debbie Wise, Randi Hopmeier, Jodie 
Zahara. Third Row: Nancy Becker, Beth Weiner, Susan Bisno, Jane 
Neff, Alisa Lambert, Suzy Simon, Kande Iken, Beth Jacobson, Karen 
Goldberg, Brenda-fay Tamsky. Fourth Row: Nancy Werman, Alisa 
Shamis, Cheryl Levin, Betsy Greenbaum, Julie Sinykin, Judy Ellman, 
Susie Blumenfeld, Lauren Fishman, Nancy Black, Jolie Hollander, 
Patti Foster, Laurie Eisendrath. Fifth Row: Tami Weitzman, Randi 
Spiegal, Carolyn Bergan, Jane Talman, Rebecca Garber, Cindy 
Pass, Terri Manis. Sixth Row: Laura Podhurst, Vicki Sanders, Lucy 
Rosser, Joan Bierman, Becca Labowitz, Judy Hopmeier, Marla 
Mayster, Mary Jo Schimpf, Rhonda Wiviott. 
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Alpha Chi Omega 


Front Row: Hope Pearson, Shari Eckert, Robin Lipka, Kelly Bricker, 
Kate Laughlin, Christine Buchanan, Kathy Szmagaj, Joy 
Beanblossom, Paige Fowler. Second Row: Kelly Corbett, Diane 
Barkocy, Beth Lapata, Renee Morse, Nichole Clare, Colleen 
Jennings, Gigi Buday, Maria Carucci. Third Row: Dee Webber, Missy 
Coons, Mimi Hiatt, Michelle Lalioff, Kenitra Koon, Jenni Warner, Tracy 
Grimm, Kendra Pearl, Sue Johnson, Ann Pugh, Donna Eshleman. 





Fourth Row: Barb Roberge, Beth Christopher, Tonya Thomas, Sherri 
Kostoff, Katy Graham, Ann Milton, Julie Schenkel, Amy Weisfeld, 
Shelley Spencer, Missy Mamula, Lauren Dapper, Diane Bultemeyer. 
Fifth Row: Laura Mole, Mary Jo Hendker, Mandy Ogan, Lisa Bianchi, 
Mary Beth Wilkas, Sandy Maddy, Tammy Garris, Roberta Duchak, 
Kelly Eshleman, Kristi Throop, Trenli French, Mom Berry. 





The Alpha Chi Omega sorority was founded at 
DePauw University in 1885. The seven original founders 
were all music students, which explains why they chose 
the Greek lyre as their pin. The IU chapter was installed 
in 1922, and the members moved into their present 
home on North Jordan in 1950. 
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Alpha Delta Pi 


Front Row: Kelli Sorg, Dottie Mickle, Lisa Bulen, Hillary Keene, 
Marian Green, Amy Ludwig, Eileen Schvimer, Ilene April. Second 
Row: Heather Feeley, Amy Zoeller, Andrea Roberts, Elizabeth 
Alderman, Kelly June Fagan, Stephanie Dean, Maureen Redmond, 
Jenny Hawkins, Elizabeth Goodknight, Besty Joseph. Third Row: 
Jane Kutch, Challen Camp, Susan Denaro, Diane Cafferetta, Karen- 
Lee Ryan, Janet Gries, Patty Thomas, Connie McCale, Ronda Lakin, 
Nancy Howard, Donna Smith. Fourth Row: Beth Brinkmoeller, Kelly 
Riggles, Tess Johnson, Sonya Cupp, Rio McGoy, Tami Fleischer, 
Karen Grabinski, Chris Emde, Jenny Barton, Laura Scheff, Linda 








Reaven, Charlotte Weston. Fifth Row: Jen Bidle, Susan Hopkins, 
Jeni Brown, Meg Griffin, Karen Peterson, Becky Rice, Gail Martin, 
Dana Mackey, Julie Tisdale, Michelle Peters, Julie McMath, Amy 
Plotkin, Mindy Bird. Sixth Row: Kelly Johnson, Lisa Offutt, Angela 
Bobzien, Mary Bowers, Jennifer Moffatt, Bonnie Odesky, Sharon 
Thomas, Stephanie Poulakidas, Sue Noonan, Janey Muse, Jane 
Blayne, Jenny Snyder. Seventh Row: Sue Lamoree, Lynn 
McLaughlin, Gina Fleenor, Mary Buyno, es Seeger, Jenny Scott, 
Beth Tafay, Susan Newkirk, Peg Slater, Gina London. Not Pictured: 
The Madge. 





New Sorority Excels 


fter their first year, the “new kids” on the block are 
doing just fine in the greek system. 

These “new kids” are the women of Alpha Delta Pi 
sorority. After recolonizing a dormant chapter last April, 
ADPi has progressed rapidly and is forming a strong 
chapter, said Jennifer Moffatt, chapter president. 

But this progress has not come easy. Moffatt said it was 
a year of hard work and determination that brought 
ADPi to be accepted by all greeks. 

After moving into a hall in Ashton Center this fall, 77 
women began meeting and living with their “sisters.” 
Moffatt said this was especially difficult at first because 
the women didn’t know each other. 

“We knew we were supposed to be a sorority, but we 
didn’t know what we were supposed to do,” Moffatt said. 
“You knew the girl down the hall was your sister, but 
who was she?” 

On Oct. 4, 77 women were initiated into the national 
organization. Moffatt said that with the new member- 


ship, a great deal of pride and enthusiasm took over. 

They quickly became involved in many activities, such 
as Homecoming, Greek Week, Greek Retreat and in- 
tramurals. 

“We decided to make ourselves known and become 
actively involved,” Moffatt said. “We wanted to prove 
our existence to ourselves and to the rest of the greek 
system.” 

During formal rush in January, the ADPi’s took 17 
pledges, maintaining their quota. Moffatt said their 
membership now includes 89 women — a figure the na- 
tional organization ts thrilled about. 

Not only did rush go well, but the ADPi’s also received 
a second-place scholarship ranking among the 22 sorori- 
ties ON campus. 

With the help of alumnae, other greek organizations 
and University officials, the women of ADPi are finding 
their niche on the Bloomington campus. 


Jennifer Davis 
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Alpha Gann 





Alpha Gamma Delta’s present chapter house, which is 
located on the highest spot on campus, was built on the 
first plot of land purchased on North Jordan. Before 
moving to this location, the Alpha Gams lived in what is 
now the Career Placement Center, 625 N. Jordan Ave. 
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Front Row: Lisa Baker, Karen Vislisel, Cindy Backer, Linda Roeher: 
Leslie Somers, Moira Corcoran, Debbie Smith, Meg Freeman, Chris 
Johnson, Brenda Steftenagel. Second Row: Vanessa Sanchez, 
Susan Osher, Martha Posey, Linda Richards, Kim Bauer, Karyn ; 
Jackson, Cathy Kaiser, Jeni Pesa, Elise Fleishaker, Lisa Bash, — 
Audrey Sofianos, Julie Moster. Third Row: Joy Thomas, Jill Bahr, 
Loralee Curnow, Barb Snyder, Maggie Simpel, Jenifer ‘Hart, Ann 
Shakun, Sheryl Holman, Joan Fitzgerald. Fourth Row: Sarah 
DeKraay, Caro Deitchman, Becca Fields, Jennifer Hutchinson, Vicki 
Newll, Debbie Allen, Jackie King, Kim Taylor, Jill Davis, Ann Shafer, 
Jill Wamen, Ann Rennemann. Fifth Row: Amy Benko, Meri Leffler, 
Elise Rosier, Lynne Burks, Kathy Daubel, Tammy Trapp, Jill King, 
Dana Stewart, Candace Connor, Carrie Craft, Beth ssl? Canc 
Phillips, Becky Dalton, Teresa Miltner. 




















The Beta Phi chapter of Alpha Omicron Pi was in- 
stalled at IU in 1916. The first house was at 411 S. 
Henderson. Later the chapter moved to 728 E. Third St., 
and in 1922, to 703 E. Seventh St. Finally in 1955, the 
chapter moved to its present location on Tenth Street. 
AOPi is the only IU sorority that does not have a crest. 
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Alpha Omicron Pi 








Front Row: Teresa Ward, Bobbie Walz, Amy Stinson, Leah Mitchell, 
Margo Hays, Lisa Sneath, Debbie Jackson, Ann Flodder. Second 
Row: Robin Jackman, Patty Shaw, Susan Riely, Katie Springman, 
Marilee Evans, Lisa Niedenthal, Ellen Fowler, Liz Ruff, Lisa Kemp, 
Tish Powell. Third Row: Carol DellaRatta, Marcy Bledsoe, Amy~ 
Clock, Beth McCoy, Melissa Courson, Lisa Walton, Georgia Eblin, 
Danielle Dale: Julie Speer, Denise Ayres, Mary Kay Macri. Fourth 
Row: Carmen Bish, Jody Jones, Amy Sanders, Jane Stinson, Cathy 
Reas, Pam Zielinski, Mandy Kolehmainen, Kim Stephens, Lorinda 
Meier, Amy Prokap, Julie O'Conner, Christa Hart, Carla Beck. Fifth 
Row: April Graham, Lynn Davis, Vickie Wagner, Michelle Ellers, 
Krista Lucas, Kelly Ingram, Lisa Roach, Susan Rudolph, Debby 
Jones, Elizabeth Miller, Darci Hilgers, Lisa Madden. Back Row: Dani 
Hall, Anne Gubbins, Helen Henegan. Marcy Watson, Anne Foy, 
Becky Drake, Michelle Winslow, Alice Clark, Ruth Arnold, Dutch 
Hermer, Keli Owen, Laura Ralston, Lisa Macri, Lynn Tornabene, 
Linda McCreery. 
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The Beta Tau chapter of Alpha Phi was colonized at IU 
on March 21, 1946, with 19 members. Today Beta Tau is 
among the top 10 Alpha Phi chapters in the nation. Alpha 
Phi was the first sorority to have a chapter house and was 
the first to go international. The sorority was also the first 
to have a 50-year written history and an endowment 
fund, and it started the National Panhellenic Council. 
The “visiting delegate,” today known as the field 
representative, was also initiated by Alpha Phi. 









Front Row: Heather Wallace, Lynne Randazzo, Sandy Kircoff, Sara 
Corya, Sherry Snyder, Laura Parry, Brenda Glock, Patty Aldridge, 
Susan Schnackel, Margie Wineman, Lisa Hughney. Second Row: 
Michelle Dolgin, Anne Walley, Charlene Brittain, Corrine Cranford, 
Julie Randolph, Cami Hatcher, Cathy West, Karen Foersterling, — 
Lynne Scheinkoter, Lisa Mikisma, Jennifer Dunfee, Margaret — 
Huffman. Third Row: Christina Szostak, Mary Ann Kseniak, Linda — 
Lovell, Kim Stoeffer, Gail Grieger, Lisa Boehlke, Lisa Schnarr, Kara 
Wircoff, Abby Conkle, Debbie Deters, Barb McGaney, Ann Luebbe, 
Jennifer Davis, Beth Bush, Anne-Marie Funk, Lynn Glover. Fourth 
Row: Kitty Hult, Marie Quinley, Karen Greene, Kathleen Alhand, 
Carolyn Gosling, Peggy Fisher, Andi Redler, Lori Bridwell, Cassie 
Conner, Laurie Jones, Barri Kaufman, Ann Parson, Jan Venderly, Jill 
Kreger, Julie Albrecht, Kim Stifle, Leigh Dunlap, Lisa Faulkner. Not 
Pictured: Cindy Earls, Cindi Barnett, Diane Boone, Peggy Britton, 
Diana Clark, Cathy Crump, Fontaine Galoozis, Tammy Harding, Beth 
Harrington, Jeanna Hoess, Joy Jesionowski, Beth Jeske, Krista 
Jones, Kelly aes Linda Liss, Michelle Mager, Maureen McNamara, 
Michelle Mills, Susan Nelligan, Cathy Newell, Suzie Phillips, Diane 


Polihironis, Leslie Reicher, Laura Rittmaster, Lisa Routsolias, Lisa 
Wildman, Lisa Zember, Mary Ellen Voight. 








Alpha 


Although Alpha Sigma Phi was first founded at Yale 
College in 1845, the fraternity remains one of the 
youngest houses on the IU campus. But this year, the 
members celebrated and burned their mortgage. They 
are now one of the few chapters on campus to own their 
own home. 





Sigma Phi 





Front Row: Gregg Koons, David Buls, Joe Jacobs, Dan Tomkiewicz, 
David Bell, Joe Woerner, Jim Bass. Second Row: Bill Paskoff, Ron 
Lisch, Mark Lewis, Mike Brown, Mark Pollock, Brian Logan, Jim 
Garvie, Joe Breitbach, Jim Patton, Jeff Lind. Third Row: Paul Legge, 
David Hon, Dave Nosbaum, Jeff Eder, Steve Lang, Justin Stimson, 
Mark Springer, Joe Powers, Jeff Berning, Don Collins, Andy Owen. 
Greg Chester, Greg Marks, Pat Ballard, Scott Mills, Scott Miller, Mike 
Whitacre, Kurt Terhar. Not Pictured: Evan Bacon, Tim Calabrese, 
Scott Eaton, Chris Hernandez, Tom Hinkley, Curt Johnson, Joe 
Landfair, Mike Micholas, Alan Parks, Jim Struhs, John Hegg. 




















Alpha Tau Omega 


Alpha Tau Omega was the first fraternity founded 
after the Civil War in 1865 at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. The Delta Alpha chapter was founded at IU in 
1915. Alpha Tau Omega was the first fraternity to initiate 
“Help Week” in place of “Hell Week,” during which 
time pledges participate in community service activities 
instead of traditional hazing. Famous ATOs include Art 
Linkletter, Len Dawson and Jack Kemp. 





Front Row: Brad Trotter, Bob Johnson, Bob Nyquist, Bob Salstein, 
John Poole, Greg Werd. Second Row: Tim Krauss, Guy DeStefano, 
David Bok, Bob Desmond, Steve Marks, Steve Laudick, Rich 
Johnson, Dan Holtzman. Third Row: Steve Campbell, Kirk Bastyr, 
Malcomb McMicheal, Pete Gallette, Rob Grace, Todd White, Jody — 
Sheperd, Mark Yeager, Jim D’Altorio, Eric Ruder. Fourth Row: Brian 
Bradley, Scott Federspill, Rich Crabtree, Brian Garvey, Mike Lee, 
Mark Fink, Steve Dierks, Ray Anderson, Bob Regnery, Dave Marks, 
John Fenoglio, O. Khalil, Mike Johnson, Cole McNary. Fifth Row: 
Todd Lanscioni, Steve Vallery, Steve Ross, Jeff Cyzon, Eric Schade, 
Pat Inks, Keith Dillon, Carter Austin, Greg Scheler. Sixth Row: Guy 
Banks, Mike Doody, Bob Desmond, Mike O’Conner, Brad Schotanus, 
Jeff Kovesdy, Frank Tabachka, Bruce Bufe, Greg Toombs, Chris 
Johnson, Rob Lane, Mike Costello, Tom Hawkins, Greg Doman, Brad 
Galbraith, Jim Jeffries. 
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The Pi chapter of Beta Theta Pi, I1U’s oldest fraternity, 
came to campus Aug. 27, 1845. Its first house stood 
between what are now the Acacia and Alpha Tau Omega 
houses, but one night in 1927, the house was destroyed 
by fire. The Betas lived in two more houses before set- 
tling in their present home at 919 E. Tenth St. Many of 
the buildings and classrooms on campus have been 
named for members of Beta Theta Pi-— Owen, Maxwell, 
Kirkwood and Wylie halls, and the Beta symbol, the 
dragon, sits atop Maxwell Hall. In addition, the 
Wellhouse was patterned by Theodore Rose in the shape 
of his Beta pin. 


Bon 


Front Row: Chuck Chamness, Mike Katsis, Jim Mather, Kent Webb. 
Second Row: Jeff Edgerton, Scott Daily, Tim Gavin, Alex Brown, 
David Brinker, Doug Lauter, Joe Greenlee, Greg Waples, Dave 
Brown, John Lugar, Ken Gandy. Third Row: Mike Darling, Fritz Eibel, 
Kurt Olsen, Marty Filipowski, Clay Callender, Dan Izenson, Mike 
Benninghoff, Phil Shriner. Fourth Row: C.J. Graf, Jordan Ehrens, 
Brad Sammons, Greg Beck, Joe Billingsley, Todd May, Charlie Petry, 
Dave Link, Rich Barrett, Al Bodine, Spero Pulos, Dan Morris. Fifth 
Row: Ken Safran, Dan Stevenson, Andy Hippenmeyer, Dave 
Martinez, Rod Hummerickhouse, Tom Bailey, Tim Frantz, Andy Cron, 
Dan McQuilken, Garth McClain. Sixth Row: Donnie Morris, Sam 
Houston, John Cleary, Brad Shirer, Dave Stouder, Bryan Elliot, Dan 
Biery, Rich Tautigian. Seventh Row: Pat Crowe, Gary Sanders, Mike 
Wolfert, Alex Perez, John Matheson, Tim Dembinski, Pat Detteer, 
Rob Mesch, Russ Gruelle, Mark Friedrich, Mark Holtzlander, Tom 
Booth. Eighth Row: Chris Wolfa, John Raith, Zach Miester, Tom 
Bedsde, Rob Schweitzer, Lief Erikson, Dan Murphy, Dave Lugar, 
Mitar Vranicj, Scott Hartman, Jack DeHaven, Will Fox, Steve Bellamy. 
Ninth Row: Ed Shelley, Mark DeLisle, Scott Gore. 
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The Theta Beta chapter of Chi Omega was established 
at IU in 1922. Once located across from the Sigma Kappa 
house, the Chi O’s have since moved to their present 
home on the North Jordan extension. The sorority’s 
colors are cardinal and straw, and its symbol is the owl. 








Front Row: Sue Best, Cathy Beach, Amy Spindler, Suzy Swift, Deb 
Oye. Patti Ladd, Cheryl Nelson, Julie Gugeon, Robin Stuckey, Jane 
Skrentny, Kathy Schottle, Diana Guglielmo, Lisa Gerage. Second 


Row: Lynne se Dana Doyle, Krista Kelly, Allison lovino, Kandy — a8 
ic aes 


Nonweiler, Amy Nicolette, Meg Levey. Mo Casserly, Kathy Snider, 
Noel Leet, Karen Cooks, Jenny Davis, Deanna Gage, Stac 

Goldman. Third Row: Ellen Wenzel, Ann Jansons, Melissa Burelli, 
Annette Stebbins, Sue Beidron, Lisa Cleland, Carrie Brown, Laurie 
Stevens, Lisa Timberman, Brigette Nordyke, Dorrine Tompary, Rindy 


Scrogham, Lora Roslansky, Kelli Jack, Jennifer Chase. Fourth Row: — oS 
Cara Pry, Lisa Snyder, Lisa Weber, Mia Skouros, Laurie Brady, 
as Loue, Susie Williams, Bonnie Bright, Lisa Gherardi, Jenny — 

a 


n, Jamie Baum, Teressa Sexton, Audrey Tomalin, Shelly Fritz, 
Sabra Hunter. Not Pictured: Sonia Angell, Lori Back, Jennifer Davis, 
Kristi Dodd, Kathy Fitzgerald, Heidi Faust, Lisa Field, Kathi Giles, 
Maria Guglielmo, Juli Kennedy, Sherry Kohimeyer, Debbie Brady, 
Mary McDonald, Pam Meisel, Jeane Morton, Dale Murphy, Jackie 
pe eauaull Robin Rich, Donna Ruhn, Debbie Schwariz, Dianne 

iotti. 





On Nov. 15, 1958, Chi Phi received its charter and 
became the Iota Delta chapter. The 34 original brothers 
lived at 814 E. Third St., next door to the Delta Delta 
Delta house, in a building which now serves as the IU 
Admissions Office. In June 1964, the fraternity moved 
to 1400 N. Jordan and became the first house on the ex- 
tension. In 1971 the house was nearly destroyed by fire 
but was rebuilt as it stands today. 












Front Row: Mark Foley, Mike Lee, John Sharpe, Steve Givin, Brad 
Cornell, John Hornak, John Garman, Bill McGuire, Joe Amucucci. 
Second Row: Greg Nickleson, Phil Coligon, Mike Kirkoff, Dave 
Hennie, Mark Lushel, Ken Lampos, Spark Johnston, Mike Sais, Pierre 
Dewey, Ken Aull. Third Row: Scott Hughes, Brent Roberts, Tim 
MeNelis, Brian Grey, Tony Friebuger, Ryan Theriot, Todd Arnold, 
Gonge Hatfield, Ken Foster, Sig Fleck, Brent Carmichael, Rock 
Hilger, Keith Wester, Scott Broughton. Fourth Row: David Hogsley, 
Chris Ballard, Pat Magee, David Hondo, David Clase, David Wave, 
Tom Petty, Tom Duke, Tony Montana, Mark Bollenger, James 
Cangany, David Osbourn, John Hitchcock. 














Delta Chi 


The Delta Chi chapter at IU was awarded the most im- 
proved chapter by the national fraternity and has in- 
creased its membership immensely. Delta Chi members 
have a joke about living in a “backwards” house. When 
the current Delta Chi house was being built, it was 
thought that North Jordan would run behind the house 
instead of in front of it — thus the house was built 
backwards. 








Front Row: Glenn Rosswurm, Carl Rommel, Rich Van Schouwen, 
Dave Adelsperger, Vinnet Sohoni, Rod Forbes, John Kim, Bill Adams, 
Gerry Newhart. Second Row: Harold Vore, Tom Troup, Chip Washi- 
enko, Bill Washienko, Brent Ohlmann, Dave Campbell, Mike pale 

Keith Kirkham, John Hogan, Ron Nemec. Third Row: Ron Kassoff, — 
Cito Mamaril, John Valentine, John Nassos, Bryce Berg, Joe Lazzara, 
Mike Meade, Rick Schilling, Tom Leddy, Dan Kroft, Ed Ketcham. 
Fourth Row: Steve Lamore, Paul Digangi, Rick Decraene. Fifth Row: 
Mike Wright, Chris Ruoff. Sixth Row: Mark Kiger, Dave Rodgers, Greg 
Diamond, Charlie Roer, Dan McAteer, Trent Turner, Mark Zanoni, 
Brian Heeren, Steve Tackitt, Dennis Cuffel, Bob Oliker, Matt Welker, 
Bill Engle, Matt Hein. Not Pictured: Jeff Smith, Kevin Spence, Brad 
Sakaguchi, Jeff Thomas, Gary Sexton, Dave Bolz, Greg Buck. 

















Delta Delta Delta 


The Delta Omicron chapter of Delta Delta Delta was 
founded in 1917. The sorority has always been at its 
home on Third Street, although additions have been 
made to the structure. The Tri Delts’ colors are silver, 
gold and blue, and their symbol is the trident. 


Front Row: Julia Mair, Stephanie Scopelitis, Heidi Schafer, Beth Hill, 
Dana Getz, Sharon Hellman, Kathy Miller, Nicole Evenson, Dawn 
Beeber, Teri Burd. Second Row: Joan Simmermaker, Tish Hender- 
shot, Amy Hilbrich, Alisa Sturker, Karey Lentz, Laurie Killer, Mom Dot, 
Lori LaRosa, Angie Ranalli, Sally Swain. Third Row: Susan Schnorf, 
Jean McCarthy, Lisa Dotson, Kris Smith, Bridget Cooney, Annette 
Reichart, Robin Smith, Suzy Kaiser, Candace Wolf, Kim Daly, Sharon 
Hellman, Melissa Prohaska, Nan Belshaw. Back Row: Jill Eastman, 
Chris Lierman, Dana Tyte, Joan Metzger, Catharine Price, Janie 
Seetell Lynn Holloway, Suzanne Schroeder, Jill Nichols, Nancy 
rannan. 

















Delta Gamma 


The local chapter of Delta Gamma was granted a 
charter on Dec. 10, 1891. The Theta chapter was the 
twelfth active chapter. The current house on Jordan was 
built in 1925-26, with additions made in 1949 and 1960. 
Prior to this, the sorority was on Third Street in the 
current Admissions Building. The anchor in the front 
lawn is from the USS Indianapolis and was given to the 
Theta chapter by the Theta Chi fraternity. 
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Front Row: Barbi Nation, Emily Miller, Libby Ferguson, Connie 
Kirchoff, Lisa Winkle, Beth Liechty, Kate Thomas, Diane Speski. 
Second Row: Jill Wohlrab, Karen Smith, Debbie McGlaughlin, 
Eunice Minn, Karrie Retterer, he ir Farley, Kristen Kiley, Kathy 
Merges, Katy Oliver. Third Row: Tiffany Nelson, Liz Carlson, Holly 
Hapak, Laura Larson, Alicia Accardo, Laurie Levin, Amy Oxenrider, 
Becky Hollingsworth, Susie Salin, Elizabeth Maddock, Gigi Spears, 
Mary Wilson. Fourth Row: Sally Harre, Ellen Magrini, Terri Keating, 
Nancy Nolan, Mom Bayse, Lizzie Hendricks, Karen Cooley, Betsy 
McKee, Chery! Patten, Carol Furr, Challen Sullivan, Karen Jefferson, 
Marcie Shuman, Ann Murphy, Terri Muraski. 
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Delta Tau Delta 


The Beta Alpha chapter of Delta Tau Delta came to IU 
in June 1887. Since then, the Delts have resided in nine 
different homes. Built in 1965, their current house is 
occupied by 65 men. Delta Tau Delta was the first na- 
tional fraternity to ban hazing, in 1929. Famous Delts in- 
clude Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court Warren 
Berger and actor Jim Nabors. 





Front Row: Kevin Halloran, Jim Bandy, Rick Jolcover, Doug Buday, 
Gene Fox, Eric Patt, Chris VanNatta, Tim Portolese, Damon Stoner, 
Steve Huston, Steve Aronsqatty, Fred Miesch. Second Row: Dave 
Bruggen, Paul VanDierendonck, Neil Cohen, Mike Buck, John 
Shannon, Tim Powers, Brian Depp, Brad Nagel, David Arganbright, 
Dan Madden, Mark Elwood, Dave Strietelmeier. Third Row: Rich 
Swenson, Mark Daum, Brian Halloran, Paul Damm, Mike Barthel, 
Mitch Mick, Jeff Rasmussen, Matt Gibbs, Tim McDaniel, Jeff Yochum, 
Steve Ginn, Will Link, Ted Rechel, Brain Storrer, Rich Gerdy, Brad 
Selvin, Scott Noblitt, Kevin Bozarth, Mike Cohn, John Ebling. Fourth 
Row: Ted Twinney, Dennis padi § Kevin Murphy, Todd Vicsik, Brad 
Bucknam, Mark hie Tracey Parrish, Marc Enkoff, Rich Keller, 
Chuck Hagy, Bob Craig, Rob Hudson. Back Row: Joe Muldoon, Phil 
Fruits, Shawn Pettit, Dave Snook, Rob Raley, Scott Joseph, Dirk 
Schanble, Steve Hipsky, Dewey Akers, Rob Green, Mark Fowler. 





Once known as the Anti-Secret Confederation, Delta 
Upsilon was founded in protest to the growing number 
of secret societies on college campuses. Although this is 
no longer the fraternity’s purpose, the chapter still con- 
tinues a non-secret policy. The significance of the frater- 
nity’s motto is public, and there is no secret grip or 
password. 





Front Row: Matt Purcell, Brad Allen, Brian Barkes, Jay Hexamen, Joe 
Rietreld, Brett Fleitz, Jeff Eskew, Bill Birmingham, Brett Fryar, Mike 
Hoops, Tim Burke. Second Row: Rick Nelson, Monty Marvel, Rich 
Delano, Lee Ekert, Rich Miller, Doug Grove, Bruce Fiedler, Scott 
Church, Jeff Audet, Tom Swayzee, Kevin Kruger, Dave Ball, Randy 
Elliot. Third Row: Brett Thomas, Bill Enright, Brian Bell, John Hetzel, 
Jon Lindenberg, Kurt Delk, Chad Secrist, Mike Kochavar, Jeff Hash, 
Brent Fiedler, Matt epee John Alling, Matt Erzinger. Fourth Row: 
Cory Johnson, Kevin Holden, Jeff Pangburn, Kevin Rayles, Greg 
Haner, Dave Alani, Rick Hettler, Bob Krug, Pete Sletzer, John Laut. 
Fifth Row: Dave Halpburn, Doug Ritzel, Jeff Weir, John Childress, 
Todd Bradle. Sixth Row: Pete Chojnacki, Bob Joseph, Terry 
McConkey, Kurt Pfluger, Jim McKibbon, Rich Levin, Phil Giordano, 
Chris Messina, Frank Fosco, Rob Grossi, Steve Schopf, Dave 
Kurpius, Frank McNichols. 
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Delta Zeta 


Delta Zeta’s old house, currently the Speech and 
Hearing Building, on East Seventh Street, was the fifth 
DZ house in the nation. Delta Zeta also holds a first in 
that its pin is the only pin put in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion because of its beauty. 





Front Row: Beth Lynch, Lisa Calvert, Suzi ona Beth Rydstrom, 
Dana Ramsey, Cindy Sauer, Beth Hayduck, Tonya Rondot, Beth 
Journell, Kerry Conolly. Second Row: Carolyn Bertsch, Trisha Tyner, 
Elena Rossi, Marilyn Bertsch, Lisa Norton, Tammy Eby, Debbie 
Rechsteiner, Sherean Malekzadeh, Katie Ohlman. Third Row: 
Nancy Rubush, Marie Stumpf, Pam Derin, Rennette Yoder, Becky 
Baranyk, Connie Krueckeberg, Cindy Hammel, Cindy Harlow, 
Stephanie Stephens, Tracy Bartley. Fourth Row: Mary Hitchcock, 
Karin Kassabian, Kimberly Anderson, Lisa Balog, Kathy Jossem, 
Sharon Gregg, Patti Carroll, Kim Kelly, Denise Warford, Cindy Heady, 
Paula Wilder, Kim Baker. Fifth Row: Laurie Smith, Katie Wetmore, 
Ann Cassady, Kathy Krueckeberg, Lisa Vicars, Angela Dry, Katie 
Manley, Holly Herrick. Sixth Row: Hope Stuffle, Carolyn Ray, Tina 
Edwards, Faune Curtis, Anne Ho, Laurel Carter, Debbie Kayser, 
Elizabeth Curtis, Risa Rifkin, Shelly Steeves. Seventh Row: Debbie 
Richards, Molly Kuehn, Jenny Miller, Susan Lawson, Teneen Davis, 
Kathleen Friel, Anne Carle, Danine Mele, Stephanie Trombino, Linda 
Deane, Tina Greider. Eighth Row: Noreen Vallone, Donna Wurz, 
Cindy Fritch, Beth Chapman, Karen Yehle, Karen Cramer, Susan 
Mignano, Sally Delp, Karen Levy. 





Gamma Phi Beta 


Gamma Phi Beta became part of the IU sorority 
system in March 1957 and was officially recognized by its 
national organization the following November when its 
53 members were initiated. The sorority was founded in 
1874 at Syracuse University in New York, and it was 
there that a faculty member created the word “sorority” 
especially for the Gamma Phis. 





Front Row: Susan Mellot, Julia Smith, Susan Maginn, Sally Stevens, 
Julie Byrd, Cathy Miller, Paulette Hamby. Second Row: Ann Teets, 
Pam Pawlowski, Jane Hartshorn, Jenny Walton, Michelle Lecklitner, 
Laurie Webber, Kristi Kemerly, Debbie Weisser, Brooke Heathcotte, 
Lisa Van Epps. Third Row: Liza Chapman, Marcia Kuper, Jenny 
Moore, Eva Kresich, Jamie Allison, Jan Barnett, Linda Pick, Meg 
Urizarri, Libby Lake, Lori Harvey, Allison Johnson. Fourth Row: Tina 
Childress, Debbie Little, Lisa Warburton, Carol Drumm, Liz Kaznak, 
Gina Gordon, Barb Dietrich, Betsy Kirn, Mary Ellen Boney, Holly 
Gallatin, Nancy Stillabower, Nadine Shetler, Cami Crane, Ann 
Topolewski, Mary Beth Jacob. Fifth Row: Karen Brown, Linda Welch, 
Missy Sampson, MaryJane May, Judy Martino, Michelle Kessler, 
Karen Schandt, Beth Maginn, Lisa Lepley, Martha Johnson, Cathy 
Robson, Katie Coven, Gabrielle Abrams. 
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Front Row: Dana Harris, Margot Bronson, Lee Kennedy, Brooke 
Sterrett, Margaret LaPata, Lisa Peterman, Rhonda Nicely, Liz 
Weimuth, Allysa Bennett. Second Row: Karen Hindman, Meg 
McKnight, Beckey Arnold, Sandi Stevenson, Julia Dorsett, Carolyn 
Miske, Cathy Cleary, Inga Hammond, Lynne Kassing, Suzanne 
Mrnka. Third Row: Lisa Pitt, Courtney Leatherman, Laura Hamouz, 
Carolyn Bielefeld, Mom D., Cathy Schroeder, Holly Haight, Christine 
Curtis, Maureen MacDonald, Suzanne Knotts, Lisa Valiani. Fourth 
Row: Leslie Young, Sara Wilkins, Lynn Bolino, Karen Alley, Shelly 
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Wilkin, Kelly Callahan, Lisa Gorman, Laura Rector, Laura Reardon, 
Carolyn Wilder, Cathy Hundt, Tonya Thompson, Cezanne Carroll. 
Fifth Row: Libby Girod, Beth Walsh, eae Garvey, Ann Adinamis, 
Kathy Schumann, Maeve Lynch, Kiki Roll, Laura Hann, Tansey Berry, 
Ann Nelson. Sixth Row: Diane Bielefeld, Julie Leydia, Dee Davis, 
Julie Nielsen, Diane Rostomian, Deb Lovell, Ann Graber, Laura 
Herron, Sally Renth, Mn Matson, Julie Martin, Jennifer Drogosz, 
Kelly O’Rourke, Laura Joly. 





Kappa Alpha Theta holds two firsts in the history of 
sororities. The Thetas were the first Greek-letter frater- 
nity for women, established at DePauw University in 
1870. That same year, Beta chapter was installed at IU 
and became the first women’s fraternity on this campus. 
At IU, Thetas wear oversized Theta pins, an honor 
granted only to the Alpha and Beta chapter members. 
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Kappa Delta 


The Sigma Upsilon chapter of Kappa Delta was in- 
stalled in 1955, with 18 charter members. But today, the 
sorority is home to more than 80 college women. The 
Kappa Deltas’ colors are olive green and pear! white, and 
their flower is the white rose. The KD’s public motto is 
“Ta Kala Diokonen,” meaning “Let us strive for all that 
which is Honorable, Beautiful and Highest.” 
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Front Row: Ann Dillan, Pam Messer, Diane Muoio, Julie Butler, Lora 

Brown, Gina Boyle, Mary Polson, Kim Menshaw, Sherry Peters. 
Second Row: Stephanie Garrett, Debbie Mirsch, Chris Frye, Amy 
Manger, Julie Lewis, Barb Musselman, Melissa Matney, Dawn 
Mauenstein, Sue Bollheimer, Tiffany Skaggs, Chrissy Mick, Allison: 
Beaurline, Robin Ellis. Third Row: Bess Mink, Maria McChesney, © 
Tara Conwell, Rena Brandt, Pam Gates, Stefanie Gray, Laura 


Gonzalez, Jennifer Grimes, Wendy Rietz. Fourth Row: Reva ~ | 
Chrisman, Beth Davidson, Kristie Schmidt, Susie Dorer, Laura 


Dempsey, Julie Ponder, Kim Hinkle, Ellie Swift, Dawn Plumb, Renee 
Hicks, Jennifer Klosinski, Linda Olds, La’trie Turkington. Fifth Row: - 
Nancy Etson, Jean Weathers, Lisa Krumwiede, Janet Martell, Carla 


Lowry, Jamie Dishinger, Abby Musser, Linda Bill, Julie Stuchkus, — 
Lauren Robinson, Heather Webb, Kathy Karavitis, Julie Gonzales, 
Lisa DeClark, Grace Marrison. Sixth Row: Molli Elliott, Dee Valverde, 
Jennie Reinsmith, Ann Macakaja, Sue Ann Butler, Sherrie Mathies, 
Andrea Witte, Missy Lee, Annik Adamson, Susie Pugh, Shellie Bill, 
Jennie Kho, Margot Mosier. 








Kappa Kappa Gamma 
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The national fraternity of Kappa Sigma was established 
at the University of Virginia in 1869. The Beta Theta 
chapter was established on the IU campus on Jan. 25, 
1900, with four members. The current chapter residence 
is 1411 N. Jordan on the extension. Famous Kappa Sigs 
include Robert Redford, Senator Robert Dole, IU 
President John Ryan, and pro-football player Bert Jones. 


Front Row: Jim Wainwright, Dave Harris, Alan Riffle, Greg Fox, Todd 
Burkhart, Joe Meek, Craig Oleksy, John Ryle, Mark Bullington. 
Second Row: Bill Gray, Steve Lains, Nick Brown, John Spilman, Mike 
Hammond, Lenny Schmidt, Kevin Kelley, Mike Mazurek, Dan 
Paitsely, John Plenge, Jeff Schumaker. Third Row: Dave Guibo, Kurt 
Kubon, Bob Schurer, Drew Myers, Todd Conklin, Mike Ryan, Doug 
Fox, Randy Wilhoite, Mike McRaith, Jim Brown, Bruce Hanley, John 
Cross. Fourth Row: Greg Guy, Dan Raitray, Darrel Schimpf, Dave 
Gustafson, Joe Cushing, Jon Mellon, Aiden Moriarty, Randy Strause, 
Buck Miller, Mike Markey, Tony Menringer, Joe Ford, Tory Prasco, 
Ron Dyler, Jeff Mazzola, Vito Loletto, Tom Stergar, Todd Slusser, 
Fifth Row: Scott Brown, Tom Schoettle, Seth Hoffman, Mike Sabd, 
Matt Bauer, Jay Boddiker, Ed Warm, Joe Burke, Mike Sullivan, Todd 
Vaka, Chris Smotherman, Gary Maddox, Jim Bianlardi, Bob Bruno. 
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Kappa Sigma 


The national fraternity of Kappa Sigma was established 
at the University of Virginia in 1869. The Beta Theta 
chapter was established on the IU campus on Jan. 25, 
1900, with four members. The current chapter residence 
is 1411 N. Jordan on the extension. Famous Kappa Sigs 
include Robert Redford, Senator Robert Dole, IU 
President John Ryan, and pro-football player Bert Jones. 


Front Row: Jim Wainwright, Dave Harris, Alan Riffle, Greg Fox, Todd 
Burkhart, Joe Meek, Craig Oleksy, John Ryle, Mark Bullington. 
Second Row: Bill Gray, Steve Lains, Nick Brown, John Spilman, Mike 
Hammond, Lenny Schmidt, Kevin Kelley, Mike Mazurek, Dan 
Paitsely, John Plenge, Jeff Schumaker. Third Row: Dave Guibo, Kurt 
Kubon, Bob Schurer, Drew Myers, Todd Conklin, Mike Ryan, Doug 
Fox, Randy Wilhoite, Mike McRaith, Jim Brown, Bruce Hanley, John 
Cross. Fourth Row: Greg Guy, Dan Raitray, Darrel Schimpf, Dave 
Gustafson, Joe Cushing, Jon Mellon, Aiden Moriarty, Randy Strause, 
Buck Miller, Mike Markey, on Menringer, Joe Ford, Tory Prasco, 
Ron Dyler, Jeff Mazzola, Vito Loletto, Tom Stergar, Todd Slusser, 


Fifth Row: Scott Brown, Tum Schoettle, Seth Hoffman, Mike Sabd, 
Matt Bauer, Jay Boddiker, Ed Warm, Joe Burke, Mike Sullivan, Todd 
Vaka, Chris Smotherman, Gary Maddox, Jim Bianlardi, Bob Bruno. 
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In 1880, a group of men and women formed a literary 
society, known as the Eureka Society. The group existed 
for about 40 years before disbanding in 1917. The 
women went on to form Sigma Kappa, and the men 
founded the Alpha Omicron chapter of Lambda Chi 
Alpha. The fraternity’s colors are gold, green and purple, 
and their public motto is “Every Man a Man.” The 
Lambda Chis occupied two homes before moving to their 
present home on Third Street in 1925. The fraternity 
house is unique because it is a “ritual house.” This means 
some of its interior and exterior architectural structure 
has meaning known only to members of the fraternity. 
One famous Lambda Chi was President Harry Truman. 
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Front Row: Rick Reichnadter, Darryl McLinden, Gary Loebig, Tim 
Taylor, Mark Boggs. Ted Neff, Jim Mallett, Paul Spencer, Darren 
Smith. Second Row: Pete Stawick, Mike Morris, Keith Hill, Troy 
Gilbert, Joe Goldstein, Bill Murray, Ed Sreniawski, Brian Cooper, Jay 
Levinger. Third Row: Bob Cunningham, Fred Putt, Brad Howard, 
K.C. Clark, Brad Dettmer, Scott Smith, Kelly McClarnon, Mark 
McCants, Bill Stawick, Drew Conrad, Hunt Waycott, Keith Russell. 
Fourth Row: Paul Ford, Bob Sodetz, Jeff Hiatt, Mike Jackson, Brad 
George, Pat McCarthy, Tom Dunning, Matt Behringer, Eric Hartke. 
Fifth Row: Ed Shakun, Tom Anderson, Pat Lynch, Glenn Md 
Bryan Hite, Jeff Jones, Andy White, Brad Short, Gerry Adkins, Randy 
Wright, Ken Dickey, Vic Roos, Andy Zay, Eric Lauer. Back Row: Marc 
Cabraja, Darrin Hopping, Tom Davis, Bill Kring, P.D. Baugh, Greg 
oes Chris Mahon, Bert Beihoff, John Hodges, Gib Palmer, Steve 
upkey. 
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Phi Gamma Delta 


The local chapter of Phi Gamma Delta was colonized 
at IU in 1871. It was the sixth fraternity on campus at that 
time, and the original number of members totaled seven. 
The Fijis were the first chapter on campus to have a 
volunteer house mother. They were the first fraternity at 
1U to own their chapter house. The house was bought in 
1902 by Joseph Swain, president of IU. Nationally, the 
Fijis hold a 26-year record for the highest all-men’s 
fraternity grade-point average. 
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Front Row: Jordy Curts, Mark Senese, Jeff Moody, Andy Hackman, ee 

Andy Dethrage, Jeff Cox, Rob Tripp, Jim Duncan. Second Row: Jay 

Jansen, Barclay Gisyeor Charles Spalding, Dan Tyte, David — 
aron 


Largent, Dan Cusick, Lawson, Jeff Taylor, Bruce Eyre. Third — 
Row: David Dee, Jeff Johnson, Pat Williams, Stuart Wade, Jon — 
Emery, John Desmore, Scott Casey. Fourth Row: Scott McCallum, — 


David Cursick, Greg Moore, Jeff Jinks, Dan Shirley. Fifth Row: Tom 
Herendeen, Mark Hamilton, Brandt Wright, Mike Miller, Ted Adam, 


Brian Arnett. Sixth Row: Mike Mays, Lee Maddox, John Fletcher, - 
Paul Mariani, Al Morrison, David Frey, Mike Evans, Jim Rapp, Brian — 


Gallmeier, Dan Effrein, David Seim, David Breide, David Moore, Doug SA 
Strobel. Seventh Row: Chris Lawler, Jon Steels, Jeff Wilt, Mike 
Smith, Tom Froehle, Scott Wharton, Art Dragoo. Eighth Row: Phil 


Dickman, Rob Tully, Rod Hackler, Mike Stowell, Todd Fettig, Pete — 
Mariani, Tom Peck, John Franz, Steve McGarvey, Mike Rowe, Bruce _ 
Zimlich, Joe O'Conner, Jay Curts, Rob Olds. aaa 








Phi Delta Theta 


The IU chapter of Phi Delta Theta is the second-oldest 
in the country, starting one year after the fraternity’s 
1848 founding at the University of Miami in Oxford, 
Ohio. House colors are azure and argent. 

Senior Ron Rawald, the 1984-85 president of the IU 
Student Association, is the 1985 Phi Delt president. 


Front Row: Steve Smith, Ed Gann, Dave Slack, Brad Woolley. 
Second Row: Bill McMurray, Brad Belcaster, Paul Schuler, Jeff 
Ulrich, Don Baum, Ron Thomas, Ken Smith, Jon Truchan, Bryan 
Urban, Steve Rohm. Third Row: Bill Miles, Dwight Lee, Chris Matzke, 
Randy Ban, Jeff Gamble, Pat Walsh, Dave Morton, Scott Lewin, Ken 
Eagleson, Doug Ricker, Craig Nifong, Bill Richards, Ron Rawald, 
Greg Oesterling. Fourth Row: Mark Graham, Joe Kempf, Curt Kelso, 
John Whitehead, Kirk Covington, Dan Morrison, Mike Herold, Mark 
Glotfelty, Mike Hardamon, Brian Swift, Jim Gurbach, Pete Tatter- 
sfield, Mike Williams, Mike Lauer, Pete Shawaker, Dave Marcelletti, 
Kevin Smith, Jim Williams, Greg Bock, Andy Scott, Dave Schwabe. 
Back Row: Scott Nunley, Steve Surface, Rob Maznac, Jim Sujoreny, 
Scott Reedy, Brad Greenburg, Joe Brower, Brian Ebling, Mike Maley, 
Kevin Helmkamp, Ted Wells, Steve Henderson, Vince Noone, Mike 
Firsich, Kurt Riegner, Jim Nawrocki, Chris Conley, Mike Cierello, Jeff 
eee Don Effinger, John Ervin, Eric Konkel, Ryan Burke, Eric 
elson. 
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Phi Kappa Psi fraternity was founded in 1852 at 
Jefferson College in Cannonsburg, Pa., by students who 
joined together to help those who had been afflicted by a 
typhoid epidemic which was sweeping the country. The 
IU Phi Psi chapter was founded in 1869 when Delta Psi 
Theta, alocal fraternity, joined the national organization. 
It is one of the oldest fraternities on this campus. The 
fraternity was the first to build a house at IU, which was 
located on Third Street. 
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Front Row: John Mahrdt, Jim Parrott, Tim Harshbargen, Chris 
Stouder, Jeff Palizzotte, Steve Dierckes, Rip Russell, Rick Herdrick, 
Tom Reichard, Gayne Underwood, Richard Haysahi. Second Row: 
Charlie Roberts, Jim Risk, Mike Robins, Craig Hume, Alex Misahel, 
Mike Kapp, Jon Nagy, Chris Kravas, John McCormack, Kerry Borosh, 
Mike Bulgarelli, Carm Aiello, John Clifton, Todd Lemon. Third Row: 
Mike Smith, Kevin Hartnett, Rob Palmer, Steve Fife, Kurt Herron, Rich 
Amendola, Andy Parker, Stuart Mitchell, Frank Guengerich, Gre 
Walsh, Dave Ruebeck, Dan O'Rourke. Fourth Row: Tom Theobald, 
Brad Meyer, Bill Tahy, Chris Tirone, Mike Beaty, Tom Gutwein, Steve 
Caron, John Balaguras, Kirk Parker, Jeff Glock, Jerry Blair. Back 
Row: Jack Niekamp, Garrett Hart, Mike Laskey, Kevin Knotts, Steve 
Ikenberry, Jeff Taylor, Curt Churchman, Jerry Blanton, Kent 
Compton, Kirk Enright. 
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Phi Mu sorority is the second-oldest national women’s 
Organization. Founded in 1852 in Macon, Ga., the 
sorority was called the Philomathean Society, but in 
1900, they adopted the Greek name Phi Mu. Although 
the name has changed, the form of initiation, secret 
password, sign and motto adopted by the founders are 
the same today as in 1852. 


Front Row: Donna Tsang, Ellen Arnold, Pam Stewart, Joelle 
Hollander, Julie Schrader, Mika Inokuti, Amy Jones, Beth Heitzman, 
Christine Nolan, Amy Pecar, Melissa Habney, Sylvia Pratt. Second 
Row: Kelly Skehan, Donna See, Sarah Fortner, Chris Ratanen, Lisa 
Gigante, Jenny Klatt, Brenda Ingalls, Kim Harrison, Lori Carver, Mindy 
Mundy, Margie Mebane, Ellen Rabinowitch, Beth Veach, Sue Ebert. 
Third Row: Stacey Hoskins, Cindy Miller, Sue Schwantes, Kelly 
McDonald, Chris Rothstein, Susan Fennimore, Kelly Patterson, Sari 
Miller, Nancy Noe, Anne Keys, Kelly Kennedy, Amy Douglas, Paula 
Hart, Gwen Barry. Back Row: Laura Haffner, Janet Groves, Frieda 
Medema, Colleen Kelley, Annie Mardis, Mary Fields, Nancy White, 
Cindy Pomeroy, Lois Hurwitz. 
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The Beta chapter of Pi Beta Phi was founded on the IU 
campus in 1893, and their house was built in 1916. The 
Pi Phis were the originators of the Mini 500, and they 
were also the first sorority to establish a philanthropy 
project. Mrs. Wrigley, of Wrigley’s gum fame, was a Pi 
Phi. The sorority’s symbol, the arrow, can be seen on 
each pack of Wrigley’s gum. 








Front Row: Angie Thompson, Susan Fleisher, Kathy Coble, Lisa 
Clark, Julie Gugliemo, Shelly Coate, Chris Jegen, Tammy Irons. 
Second Row: Jane Newman, Kim Carlton, Heidi Hipskind, Chris 
Siomopoulos, Dawn Greer, Jacquie Miles, Carrie Page, Carrie Wylie, 
Kristen Schmidt, Laura McGannon. Third Row: Maureen Murphey, 
Lisa Parrot. Fourth Row: Lori Dellefield, Laura Mungai, aes Bailey, 
Lori Pollert, Sara Risk, Linda Walcoff, Rene Ricci, Mary Beth Noel, 
Shannon Thomas, Nancy Burke, Sheila Hughes, Beth Cranny. Fifth 
Row: Lynne Hamilton, Maggie Gregory, Beth Zimlich, Lori Jones, 
Libby Habs Chris Philipbar, Gina Copple, Lisa Phillips, Kathy Lawton, 
Ann McMullen, Lucy Heimer. Sixth Row: Amy Whitt, Kendra Barr. 


Seventh Row: Jeanne White, Wendy Allen. Eighth Row: Joan 
Kinny, Annette West, Joan Dullghan, Ann Georg. 





Pi Kappa Alpha 


The Delta Xi chapter of Pi Kappa Alpha was 
established at IU in 1950. Its first residence was at 801 E. 
Third St., but it moved to its present home in 1965, 
which had been the Alpha Xi Delta House. Each year the 
Pikes put out the “Pi Kappa Alpha Dream Girl” calendar 
which features several sorority women. 


Front Row: Eric Simpson, Rick Mullen, Chris Cunningham, Scott 
Calvert, Eric Wegner. Second Row: Mike Neiderpruem, Jeff Kruse, 
Sam Moore, Scott Mack, Bren Fries, Sam Terry, Joe Lueken, Craig 
Pesenye. Third Row: Mark Hodoval, John Herron, John Lundstrom, 
Kevin Gulley, Phil Lehmkuhler, Jeff Stogsdill, Tim Kefth. Fourth Row: 
Todd Bohelman, Andy Green, Mick Hubner, Greg Eaton, Jeff Olbina, 
Brett Efrock, Pete Tenhula, Ray Barclay, Scott Richards, Randy 
Wilson, Steve Markham. Back Row: Tom Morrone, Jim MacAbee, 
Ron Jenci, John Buchannon, Mark Meyer, Mark Veach, Kevin 
Fenimore, Ted Kleist, Mike Ferguson, Dave Marsh, Jeff Sheehan, 
Eric Vogler, Chad Sander, Rob Schneider, Carl Urban. 
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Pi Kappa Phi 
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Pi Kappa Phi celebrated its 80th year of existence in 
1984. The fraternity was started at the College of 
Charleston in Charleston, S.C. 

Fraternity colors are gold and white with the auxiliary 
color of royal blue. Each year, the chapter raises funds for 
its national philanthropic project, Play Units for the 
Severely Handicapped. 





Front Row: Chris Smith, Sean McCarthy, Jeff Mitchell, Ben Kim, Paul 
Hayden, Duke Regan, Lionel Smith, Brett Chambers, Ryann Fowler, 
Max Fawley. Row Two: Randy Schauman, Kevin Condon, Matt 
Brooks, Jay Meadows, Nate Smith, Dan Mikesz. Row Three: Andy 
Gremos, Lahai Sogbandi, Allen Ernst, H.T. Flint, David Davis, Tim 
Elfreich, Paul Terzino, wore Molnar, Lem Lopez. Row Four: E.A. 
sateen Rick Blessing, Jeff Higgins, Tom Tarr, Ed Smith, Curt 
eifer. 
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Sigma Alpha Epsilon is the largest national fraternity. 
The IU chapter was installed in 1907, and it moved to its 
present home on North Jordan in 1929. Distinguished 
alumni from IU’s Gamma chapter include Ernie Pyle, 
famous war correspondent, for whom the School of 
Journalism is named. 
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Front Row: Corey Geltz, David Welsh, Jerry Connolly, Don Scott, 
Roger Simpson, Mike Haas, Richard Zochowski. Second Row: Scott 
Adams, Kenny Kemker, Jim Homrighausen, Cliff Bishop, Steve 
Simon, Steve Chareas, Charlie Hinkle, Mike Murphy, Steve Doerk, 
Dan Welsh, Steve Revere. Third Row: Erik Throop, Rob Bartles, 
Dave Thompson, Marc Mueller, Jonathan Feinberg, Joe Paris, J.T. 
Snyder, Andy Hillis, Polly LaRouche, Jim Kiernan, John Brom, Harold 
Fischer, Paul Will, Greg Wallander. Fourth Row: Rick Dubish, Chuck 
Schegel, Bret Conway, Pat Knutson, Lloyd Free, Toni Longi, Scott 
Hughes, Pat Goodknight, Nick Rovai, Bret Dinkel, Mike Knutson, 
David Hunt, Steve Cory, Brian Cory. Fifth Row: John Nation, Mike 
Dickman, Todd Zellmer, Craig Barrette, Henry Stadler, David 
Reynolds, Chris Fletchall, Steve Day, Jeff Blalock, David Prescott 
Osterbrock, Andy Kubiak. 
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The Sigma Zeta chapter of Sigma Alpha Mu was 
colonized on the IU campus in 1922. Since that time, the 
chapter has been located in the current Admissions 
Building, the present Sigma Alpha Epsilon house and 
706 E. Eighth St. The fourth house, a newly built million- 
dollar facility on the extension, houses 66 men. The 
presidents of Warner Bros., Orion and United Artists 
and the chairman of ABC are all Sigma Alpha Mus. 





Front Row: Rich Kaufman, Barry Samuels, Joel Goldman, Mike 
Margolis, Eric Bauman. Second Row: Joel Kingsley, Evan Rossio, 
Dan Fogel, Mark Siegel, Steve Klauber, Steve Sicherman, Scott 
Posner, Jim Zeilinger, Charlie Gottlieb, Mike Elfenbaum, John 
Falcone. Third Row: Jeff Bassock, Dave Adams, Jeff Safrin, Adam 
Miller, Howard Yoffee, Greg Levy, Mike Guggenheim, Dave Margolis, 
Ed Freeman, Howard Morrison, Paul Greenland, Jeff Schankerman. 
Fourth Row: Bobby Weiss, Steve Krug, Pete Malnak, Barry Snyder, 
Dave Kurlander, Alan Ehrlich, Fred Wittenbaum, Mike Strip, Neal 
Kahn, Mike Shapiro, Scott Hodes, Fred Siegel, Alan Tanenbaum, Joel 
Kaplan, Jay Kopelson, Ed Gershman. Back Row: Chuck Miller, Jeff 
Echt, Dave Baum, Ralph Windle, Josh Chaet, Jim Epstein, Marc 
Sorin, Tom DeKovin, Benjy Klayman, Jeff Bramson, Andy Markowitz, 
Craig Katz, Alan Whitman, Steve Gartenberg, Todd Rhodes, Brad 
uaa Brian Katz, Paul Coplan, Scott Soloman, Andy Cohen, Jimmy 
inder. 
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The Lambda chapter of Sigma Chi fraternity was 
colonized at IU 126 years ago. The national philanthropy 
of the fraternity is the Wallace Village for Children in 
Denver. Famous Sigma Chis include John Wayne, Tom 
Selleck, David Letterman, Barry Goldwater and Dr. 
William DeVries. 





Front Row: Boyd Zoccola, Tony Accardo, Carl Queisser, ney 
Travis, Cary Campbell, Dan Rose, Mike Kirkwood, Mike O'Donnell, 
Dan Callender, Jim Zoccola. Second Row: John Cosgrove, Clark 
Cummins, Scott Somner, Pete Broecker, Dave Clause, John 
Demaree, Rick Held, Steve Queisser, Scott Weil, Geoff Curtis, T.J. 
Hooker. Third Row: Tom McGowan, Tony Werner, Mark Sarno, John 
Reoder, Jason Brown, Rich Hall, Robert Buday, Andy Fernandez, 
Max Eckern, Mark Gorman, Steve Sulhrdn, Tobey McCaig, Scott 
House, Mike Davis, Matt Kenney, Matt Stadler, Brow Bradburn, Ken 
Dawes, Pete Humbaugh, Jethro Brown, Mike Rutherford, Tim Morris, 
Steve Greenberg, Scott Curnow, Chris Egbert, Mark Feesh, Steve 
Stress, Neal Sanders. Back Row: Keith Woodhouse, Jim Cumming, 
Jim Null, Jeff Harris, Jim McGuff,.Scott Rouzer, John Cumming, John 
Goetter, Bill Mullen, Andy Drake, S. Doug Myers, John Burnside, 
Brian Pahud, Todd Tichenur, Chris Tonner, George Rumpf, Dale 
Dellacqua, Kevin Smith, Eric Wahlstrum, Joe Gradison, Scott Strubel, 
Andy S. Drake. 





Sigma Delta Tau 


Sigma Delta Tau was founded at Cornell University in 
1917. The Upsilon chapter was founded at IU in 1940 by 
seven women. The sorority’s national philanthropy is the 
prevention of child abuse. SDT donated an ambulance to 
the American Red Cross during WWII through the sale 
of war bonds, as well as two flying fortresses, named the 
Torch of Sigma Delta Tau and the Spirit of SDT. Actress 
Suzanne Pleshette is among the famous Sigma Delta 
Taus. 





Front Row: Ellen Shepp, Elise Benovitz, Fran Bank, Andi Cohen, 
Marcie Spitz, Laura Friedman, Julie Mason, Tammy Leibowitz, Shari 
Solomon, Anita Shapiro. Second Row: Janice Babendir, Reeva 
Blumenthal, Amy Cohen, Lori Aronson, Margot Fine, Sharyn Albert, 
Alison Cohen, Marcia Herman, Julie Cohen. Third Row: Anne Wolk, 
Tracy Miller, Karen Lowe, Jill Ripes, Jill Rosen, Andrea Lieberman, 
Dana Rosenstock, Jenny Getzug, Tammy Skilken, Eileen Heisler, 
Lorrie Green. Fourth Row: Rachel Reagler, Stef Asin, Cynde Citron, 
Marica Friedland, Susan Bernstein, Beth Jaffe, Cindy Platzer, Sheri 
Hammel, Susie Sachs, Debbie Turek, Debbie Levitan, Sherry Weiner, 
Wynne Zelen. Fifth Row: Julie Bernstein, Wendy Platt, Susie 
Goldman, Debbie Burman, Wendy Rado, Caryn Stein, Jane 
Gabovitch, Helene Edelstein, Marcie Seagal, Ellen Brenner, Lisa 
Schwartz, Myra Klopman. Debbie Trotsky, Heidi Weinstein, Chris 
Peterson, Jane Zuckerman, Sharon Maier, Lisa Fingold, Susan Stern, 
aay Zuckerman, Leigh Regenstrief, Steph Spardone, Claudia 
ender. 
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Founded at Colby College in 1874, Sigma Kappa came 
to IU in 1918. In 1984, Sigma Kappa received the Na- 
tional Panhellenic Award, and the IU chapter also 
received the Most Panhellenic chapter on campus. 
Lambda Chi Alpha is its brother fraternity, and the first 
woman to be initiated into Phi Beta Kappa, Mary Lou 
Cawer, was a Sigma Kappa. 





Front Row: Kelly Doane, Lori Matusoff, Patricia Blessing, Amy 
Higgins, Jennifer Thompson, Debra Lopez, Laura Kheip, Carolyn 
Klawitter, Nancy Henderson. Second Row: Linda Brizendine, Susan 
Schultz, Wendy Lohart, Denise Yankus, Laura Yao, Chris Becker, 
Betsy Barth, Jennifer Spoor, Cathy Colwell, Sue Asper. Third Row: 
Cyndi Hmielewski, Angie Cook, Cathy Thorton, Norma Bartkowicz, 
Sheree Davis, Risa Barick. Joan Napier, Pam Dibona, Andrea 
Crawford, Julia Wage, Becky Banfield, Amy Christenson, Kandise 
Kersting, Tami Dick. Back Row: Denise Deer, Jill Quyle, Sharon 


Letsinger, Maribeth Radar, Mary Ann Clark, Amy Strawn, Sue Kilham, 
Anita North, Ann Marie Yanan, Molly Sullivan, Lisa Nay. 





The IU chapter of Sigma Phi Epsilon was founded in 
1931, but it disbanded for 10 years and recolonized in 
1947. The fraternity now is going strong with six 
Buchanan Cups to its credit. The Buchanan Cup is an 
award given by the national fraternity to the outstanding 
chapter in each region. 


Sigma Phi Epsilon 
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Front Row: Chuck Torrec, Andy Vance, Kerry Johnson, Mike Parker, 
Eric Elliot, Mark Zetzer, John Washburn, Ray Stein, Steve Douglass, 
Ty McDaniel, Keith Chval. Second Row: John Oakes, Scott Thayer, 
Scott Reid, Kieth Rodgers, Joe Teghtmeyer, Tom Schermerhorn, 
Rocke Blair, Dave Klapheke, Mom Zerkel, Tom Evans, John Kooniz, 
John Damer, Doug Ausenbaugh, Chris Bohm, Paul Sasber. Third 
Row: Mike Petro, Roman Stienbufg, Sam Mangianmele, Brad 
Eichenhauer, Tim Luker, Mike Slade, Ted Guzeck, John McKay, G.R. 
Orr, John Frost, Brad Taylor. Fourth Row: Andy Prestor, Tim Sugar, 
Pete Glesing, Dean Nepiekoj, Mike Murray, Mark Janusz, Steve 
Bryie, John Nowicki, Berry Allen, Bill Lewis, Mike Nowlan, Frank Cilia, 
Bill Rosenstihl, Mark Dumoulin. Fifth Row: Kevin Lipka, Greg 
Battreall, Scott Dodson, Rob Youngman, Doug Gray, Mike Jones, 
Mark Bennison, Brian Rhoades, Andy Noble, Bret Kay. Back Row: 
Jack Mcheen, Jay Gucky, John Gilley, Chris Wahlers, Joe Parrott, 
Frank Dileo, John Norlag, Mario Soto. 














Theta Chi has been responsible for a number of IU 
landmarks. The small “island” in the middle of Jordan 
near the Musical Arts Center and Read Quad is made out 
of bricks from the Theta Chis’ first house and is shaped in 
the form of their pledge pin. 





Front Row: John Pappas, Tom Svoboda, Ken Soren, Jeff Moore, 
Brian Will, Tara, Derek Perrigo, Tonka, Don Gardner, Eric 
Cooper. Second Row: John Argento, Bob Gramman, Don Stradling, 
Phil Thomas, Jeff Mascari, Phil BeMiller, Rich Miller, Scott Brady, Eric 
Wallien, Shawn Simmons, Dave Schisla, John Schurtter. Third Row: 
Shawn Mulholland, John R. Saul, D. J. Sirota, Tom Endicott, Scott 
Kennedy, James Bible, Karl Frank, Jeff Denson, Roger Burnett, 
Dwayne Dixon, John Heer, Ray Berger. Fourth Row: Mike Kuhlman, 
See Fuchs, Father Myles Smith, Mark McCann, Chris Waites, Jay 
Ralstin, Greg Lancelot, Rick Shirley, Mike Rueter, Jim Davis, Chris 
Strout, Mike Dumm, Scott Wade, Scott Weghorst, Colin Contos. Back 
Row: Marquis Bresnan, Mike Gardner, Kelly Newcomb, Joe Almon, 
Mark Fox, Jeff Keller, Curt Leatherbury, Chris Bible, Daine Smith, 
Gene Wolf, Matt Coffman, Brian Kernaghan, Devin Baker, Scott — 
Perkins, Greg Rasmussen, Ed Ryan, Brian Reedy, Randy Grote, Jack 
Craven, Jerry Moran. 





Zeta Beta Tau 


Zeta Beta Tau was founded in New York City in 1898. 
The Beta Gamma chapter was colonized at IU in 1947. 
ZBT was the first fraternity to have a National 
Permanent Endowment Fund Corporation, which 
finances housing and furnishings for ZBT chapters. 
Burton Baskin, founder of Baskin Robbins ice cream, 
and Leonard Bernstein are famous ZBTs. 





Front Row: Matt Ouimet, Cary Tucker, Bruce Parr, Ken Brandt. 
Second Row: Eric Bloom, Scott Shimberg, Stuart Kantoff, Scott 
Bentkover, Marc Levine, Mike Rock, David Weinstein, Rob Rafelson, 
Pete Covitz, Lance Wogalter. Third Row: Steve Heller, Harold 
Kugelman, Kevin Holmer, Mike Medow, Steve Oppenheim, Brian 
Posen, Alvin Grossman, Scott Russ, Steve Varon, Steve Moritz. 
Fourth Row: Ted Rubenstein, Gary Morris, George Dickstein, Ed 
Izsak, Dave Eichel, Jon Brinkman, Mike Wasserman, Marc Jacob, 
Steve Ross, Steve Berman, Steve Hoffman, Eliot Wineberg, Doug 
Denning. Back Row: Mare Solomon, Pete Goldsmith, Jon Mendel- 
sohn, Joel Cohen, Jack Goldberg, Steve Cohen, Mike Sandler, 
Aeon Stolberg, Steve Newman, Scott Tauber, Mike Taitel, Neil 
aron. 
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Zeta Tau Alpha, the third-largest national sorority, 
came to IU in 1922. Before moving to its present loca- 
tion in 1957, the sorority lived in a house behind the 
Musical Arts Center called Oxford Manor. Zeta’s 
symbol, a five-pointed crown, was made famous by John 
Hallmark, of Hallmark cards, in recognition of his wife, 
who was a Zeta. 


ZITA 


Front Row: Robyn Murray, Laura Anspach, Lynn Giolas, LisaBodine, 
Kim Sackman, Joyce Gjertson, Jody Shad! Ee Terri Travis, Kristi 
Morgan, Betsy Smith, Sandy Valaitis. Second Row: Dianne Benner, 

Holly Nortman, Amy Reed, Blair Wheeler, Chris Cain, Sheila 
O'Donnell, Nancy O’Conner, Allison Long, Kathleen O’Mahoney, Kim 
Brenner, Bridget Henry, Susie Pils. Third Row: Jana Earley, Gail 
Bilyeu, Cindy Summers, Lisa Fleisher, Kim Stone, Laurie Ragner, __ 
Lorri Kohen, Debbie Bridgers, Natalie Head, Colleen Killian. Fourth 
Row: Karon Klem, Donna Zelinger, Karen McVay, Blair Wittmer, 
Janell Simpson, Amy Hostetler, Debbie Currin, Elsie Keller. Back 
Row: Laura Hazelwood, Karen Miller, Maureen Jefvert, Lora 
Schweers, Heidi Rudolf, Patrice Crimmins, Kara Riessler, Laura — 
Daus, Stacey Gengnagel, Jama Carper, Lisa Lancaster, Allison 
Delaney, Debbie Yerbic. os 
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Alpha Epsilon Pi, one of the largest Jewish fraternities in the country, 
was colonized at IU by members of the Purdue chapter in 1955. Its first 
home was located at 420 N. Park Ave., and the fraternity later built its 
present home on the North Jordan extension. 





Alpha Epsilon Pi 


Front Row: Barry Margolin, Ed Forman, Steve Wilensky, Dan 
Balser, Bob Zuckman, Ross Gordon, Mike Weil, Vic Cohen. 
Second Row: Tom Weil, Tod Friedenberg, Brian Speck, Steve 
Rabin, Tod Lipsich, Scott Perlson, Scott Sonkin, Phil Hamburg, 
Jon Sinder, Jeff Kaplin. Third Row: Mike Rosenberg, Mark 
Geller, Steve Cohen, Jim Greenstein, Ken Tucker, Scott 
Margolin, Howard Hollander, Scott Himelstein, Greg Berke, 
Steve Klapper, John Goldenberg. Fourth Row: Ricky 
Appelseis, Craig Miller, Brian Sureck, Adam Berebitsky, Scott 
Yonover, Art Mandebaum, Hadley Engelhardt, Todd Balber, 
Dan Siegel, Ken Goldberg, David Shane, Scott Spero. Fifth 
Row: Ken Rollins, Joel Mandel, Adam Berebitzky, Joel Fink, 
Neal Becker, Ron Schacter, Brian Kayman, Dan Frisch, 
Charles Nathan. Sixth Row: Jim Frisch, Todd Greenberg, 
Hae Katz, Steve Lander, Gregg Stern, Greg Stark, Andy 
eary. 


AEIT 


Delta Sigma Theta 


Front Row: Regina Gary, Jeanette Pope, Linda Turner, 
Taffanee Woods, Julie Brown, Christina Bythewood, Lisa 
Morris, Tonya Simmons, Donna Smith, Rochelle Boyd. Back 
Row: Sandra Brown, April Kennedy, Diedra Anderson, Clotide 
Bolling, Margaret Bagley, Belinda Matheny, Kathy Foster, Judy 
Evans, Carole Guess. Not Pictured: Marva mail Doreena 
Brown, Lois Brown, Sheronda Bazzell, Paula Curry, Lisa 
Hayes, Tasha Jackson, Cherry Killebrew, Arnee Love, Alicia 
Menetre, LaTrille Miller, Cathy Nunley, Tina Parrott, Angela 
Ross, Vanessa Starkes, Crystal Taliefero, Sheri Gibbs. 














The Evans Scholars fraternity is unique in that all members are golf 
caddies who exhibited academic achievement in high school. They 
received Evans Scholarships in order to further their education. The 
scholarship fund is made possible through contributions from Evans 
Scholars alumni, various golf associations and golfers nationwide. 





Kappa Delta Rho was founded at IU on April 9, 1926, when a local 
fraternity, Sigma Eta Chi, joined the national organization. In 1979, 
KDR left campus, but it recolonized the chapter in 1981. The frater- 
nity’s original house was on North Jordan in what is now the Evans 
Scholars house. In 1978, the fraternity moved to its present location on 
Third Street. Kappa Delta Rho was the only fraternity on the IU 
campus to remain open during WWII. Country music singer Barbara 
Mandrell is an honorary KDR Little Sister. 


Evans Scholars 


Front Row: Vic Minatel, Seong-Ku Mitter, Jeff Goodman, Jill 
Witter, John Hefner, Bob Harig, Mike Chapman, Tracy Mills, 
Mike Joksimovic. Second Row: Ed Hackett, Kevin Egan, Mike 
Kaiser, Tom Solon, Mike Owens, Jay Dykstra, Bob Farber, Jeff 
Collier, John Elmer, Lou Ellsworth, Kevin Kissane, Ned Kantor. 
Third Row: Greg Watts, Phil Le Master, Rich Qualter, Judd 
Hansen, Dan Kiesle, Bob Pilat, Jeff Fritz, Mark Riley, Mike 
Skiruin, Dave Fiszer, Ken Moran, Jim Tully, Eamonn Killeen, 
Kevin Fitzsimons. Fourth Row: Ed Pawlowski, Liam Forde, 
Rick Tomlinson, Scott Miller, Tom McMahon, Steve Early, Tim 
Reagan, Pat Rohan, Keith Bartz, Jim Berger, Kevin Bourke, 
Ron Skowronski, Ray Daub. 


Kappa Delta Rho 


Front Row: David Waltman, Kevin Banning. Len Farrel, Jim 
Flake, Larry Wheeler, Jeff Williams, Jeff Reininga, Bradley 
Goble, Tim Gardner. Second Row: Ged sels, Mike Kemp, 
Jeff Gregory, Rich Pedott, Brad Hren, Stu Robinson, Jeff Clark, 
Ford Goble, Chris York, Mitch Bunner, Al Jackson. Third Row: 
James Evanson, Paul Shrawder, Kurt Madden, Greg Ham, 
Mark Raper, Dodge Andis, Paul Cornwell, Jack Birch, Ken 
Marciniak, Bob Doom. Fourth Row: Allen Akin, Dean Jackson, 
Mike Mutka, Tom Wheeler, Bruce Bunner, Pat McCubbin, 
Duane Roller, Ken Johnson, Dan Bailey, Kevin Palmer. 
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Jim Greenwood 


Group 
promotes 
dance diversity 


Youth, talent and energy take the stage 
whenever and wherever the Afro- 
American Dance Company performs. 
From gyrating jazz moves to lyrical ballet, 
the dancers execute their art with kindred 
spirit. 

“T think a lot of people stereotype the 
company,” said Iris Rosa, director and 
choreographer. “Some come to a concert 
expecting breakdancing or something.” 

She said there seem to be several 
misconceptions about the company. First, 
it integrates all kinds of dance into its 
programs — ethnic African and Caribbean 
dance, jazz, tap, ballet and contemporary. 

“Even some of the dancers come with 
the idea that they are going to promote the 
African diaspora,” Rosa said. “Of course 
many of the dances are developed around 
black experiences, but it goes beyond 
that.” 

What may also come as a surprise to 
those attending their first performance by 
the company is that the group is not 
entirely black. Rosa, who has been with 
the company since its inception in 1974, 
said she thought the first troupe may have 
been an all-black group. But since then, 
members have been “white, Hispanic, 
Malaysian, Jewish — you name it, I’ve had 
it,’ said Rosa, a Puerto Rican. 

Rosa said the company’s professional 
performances have fooled plenty of 
audiences. Who would guess most 
students in the Afro-American dance 
troupe weren’t dance majors? In the 1984- 


85, 18-member dance company is a 
journalist, a biology major, a linguistics 
doctoral student, a graduate student in 
anthropology and a couple of business 
majors. “They all come from such diverse 
backgrounds — from someone who’s been 
very exposed to dance to someone who 
may never have had a dance class in his 
life,” Rosa said. 

Any student is permitted to audition in 
the beginning of the year for the dance 
company, A100, a two-credit humanities 
course offered by the Department of Afro- 
American Studies. Rosa said that often a 
student who takes the class will stay with 
the company until graduation. The course 
can be repeated for a maximum of 12 
credits. 

Tim Dukes, a junior majoring in jour- 
nalism and a transfer student from Purdue 
University, joined the company in the 
spring semester. He had taken dance 
classes in high school and had danced with 
a company at Purdue, but “decided to put 
iton the back burner” when he got toIU so 
he could devote all efforts to his writing. 
Dukes enrolled in A100 “for the exercis- 
ing,” he said. But he has no intentions of 
quitting now. 

“You learn the meaning of professional- 
ism real fast,” Dukes said. “Even the 
auditions and warmups were treated 
professionally.” 

“I love it,” said sophomore Cynthia 
Page, a biology major. “I used to beg and 
beg my parents to let me take lessons when 
I was a little girl. 

“Finally I’m doing something I’ve always 
wanted to do,” she said. “The greatest part 
of it all is that most of these people aren’t 
dance majors, but we always work well 
together.” 

“The dance company gives them a 











chance to explore and work on some of 
their other skills,” Rosa said. 

Rosa graduated from IU in 1974 with a 
bachelor’s and master’s in dance and physi- 
cal education. She was invited that year by 
Afro-American studies to be a lecturer for 
the course “Black Dance: Culture and 
Performance.” Under the direction of 
Herman Hudson, chairman of Afro- 
American studies, the company originated 
as the performance component of the 
class. 

The company meets twice a week for 
two-hour sessions. “But you end up put- 





ting alot more time into it than that,” Rosa 
said, referring to weekly rehearsals in 
preparation for a show and, of course, the 
concerts themselves. The company travels 
by bus throughout the year, performing in 
Indiana and surrounding states for 
elementary schools, other universities and 
community groups. 

“There are times you don’t understand 
why we have to keep going to class and 
doing the same thing over and over,” 
Dukes said. “But we all also understand 
that practice makes perfect.” 

“Dance is something you need to work 


on all the time,” Rosa said. “The instru- 
ment you use is your body, and when we 
dance, we work through space. It requires 
a lot of practice.” 

The company meets in the basement of 
the three-story Black Cultural Center on 
North Jordan Avenue. One mirrored wall 
serves as a backdrop to many arduous 
rehearsals. Here the dancers are taught the 
discipline and technical skills that, on 
stage, culminate in a masterful production. 

“Iris worked with me on facial ex- 
pressions,” Dukes said. “Over and over 
again we practiced. You eventually learn 


to think of the audience and how it looks to 
them.” 

“We pride ourselves in producing good 
quality performances, even though we 
don’t have the best facilities,” Rosa said. 
“We're working to become a performing 
group on campus that people know and 
respect.” 


Suzanne Krebs 
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BACCHUS 
becomes 
driving force 
in car safety 


he Goodyear flags that roped off 

the race course area flapped and 
snapped as the wind whipped across 
the stadium parking lot that late- 
September Saturday — the sec- 
ond and final day of the third 
annual National Collegiate Driving 
Championships at IU. 

This year IU was the first site of the 
preliminary time trials. Dodge, along 
with Goodyear, the Sports Car Club of 
America, and IU’s BACCHUS (Boost 
Alcohol Consciousness Concerning the 
Health of University Students), sponsored 
the competition. Randy Pobst, Dodge’s 
national program representative, said two 
teams would travel across the country to 
conduct time trials at 80 schools before 
March; his team was starting at IU and 
heading west, while another truck was 
making its way from Purdue eastward. 

At each campus, the driver with the 
fastest time won round-trip airfare to, and 
hotel accommodations in, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., for the national finals during spring 
break. Grand prizes included a $5,000 
scholarship and the use of a 1985 Dodge 
Daytona Turbo for one year. 

Whether they came to win, or just for 
fun, more than 250 students raced the 
sleek, black Dodge Turbo around the 
serpentine course. The first contestant, 
after a few last-minute instructions from an 
official, secured her helmet, slowly let up 
on the clutch and was off. 

Caution was a word to the wise on the 
practice lap. Pylons outlined the hour- 
glass-shaped course, and any time the 
driver knocked one over, even on the 
practice lap, a one-second penalty was 
added to his or her overall time. 

As the drivers passed the timing lights at 
the end of the practice lap, the starter’s 
wave of a red-and-green checkered flag 
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Eric Marshall 
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signaled the beginning of the official lap. 
Even though speed was important, 
maneuvering accurately through the 
pylons was essential. Senior Kurt Fazekas 
was the winner with an overall time of 
18.128 seconds. 

The men and women behind the scenes 
were members of BACCHUS. John 
Shannon, the group’s vice president, was 
disc jockey, playing John Cougar Mellen- 
camp and Van Halen tapes. He and John 
Hefner, BACCHUS president, kept con- 
testants amused with humorous comments 
over the loudspeakers. 

The running joke of the day was the 
alleged “C” bus race; supposedly, the IU 
transit buses parked in the stadium lot 
were waiting their turn at the serpentine 
course. Then an ambulance driver pulled 
into the lot to see what was going on and 
asked if he might get a shot at it. Pobst 
called out over the speaker, “Well, is it a 
Dodge?” 

At the race site, video tapes and litera- 
ture promoting responsible drinking 
habits were used to convey BACCHUS’s 
message against drinking and driving. 
Pobst said that across the country, student 
groups such as BACCHUS sponsor 
similar driving championships. More than 
100 universities across the nation have 
joined the BACCHUS organization. 

Suzanne Krebs 
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Read-Clark 





Front Row: Sue Dillman, Nancy Patrick, Sue Kozak, Tammy Doty. Row Two: 
Susan Tower, Pam Reid, Deborah Azzarito, Haylie Harrell. Row Three: Tracey 
Coulter, Robin Jones, Chris Graham, Jennifer Stegemann, Lisa Barlett, Katinka 
Kallay. Row Four: Lisa Wilkison, Karen Tursic, Toby Stark, Mimi Farrior, Brenda 
Smith, Jeanette Clanin, Taryn Mullikan, Chris McKain. Back Row: Kirsten 
Dahlgren, Lorrain Logsdon, Jami Casbon, Cheryl Nartker, Christine Davidson, 
Susan Shaw, Missy Allen, Angie Chester. 


Dodds House 





Front Row: James Pruett, Jim Ball, Andy Gmerek, Paul Jacobsen, Stu Shake, Rick 
Leary, John Damm, Dave Robertson, Mike Gould. Row Two: Glenn Spiczak, Dave 
Henderson, Mike Fisher, Steve Wuertz, Geoff Jensen, Grant Dixon, Terry Horton, 
Mike Kunka, Rob Wells, Jon Beck, Gary Bolton, Gary Branham, Mike Yates. Row 
Three: Mike DiTeresa, John Black, Jeff Scholes, Barry Pruett, Howard Sussman, 
Rob Topel, Tim Fox, Kevin Adams, Bob Hartmen, Jeff Siner, Jim Hecht, Jim O’Con- 
nor, Chris Madden. Back Row: Doug Olson, Steve Doerk, Tony Wallace, Mike 
Mabarak, Randy Schwab, Doug Jeffirs, John Bloomenstock, David Szentes. 


Union Board 


The Indiana Memorial Union Board is made up of 
20 directors — 16 students and four non-students. 
These 20 board members and various Union Board 
committees are responsible for organizing a variety of 
campus educational, social, cultural and recreational 
events. For instance, the Union Board sponsors films, 
the Learning at Leisure program and a free lecture 
series. 





Front Row: Cindy Solomon, Gil Benbrook, Zuher Panju, Lynne Gersten, Kathy Locke. Row Three: Mark Hesting, Brian Cullinan, 
Kenworthy. Row Two: Doris Seward, Dee Dee Shoss, Debbie = Phil Chamberlain, David Compton, Troy Gilbert, Winston Shindell. 
Brode, Nancy Paullin, Andy Detherage, Sara Carroll, Andy 








The IU Student Association is composed of a 34- 
member Student Senate, 200 staff members and 11 
departments — representing 32,000 IU students. 
IUSA represents the student body in all forms of 
campus decision-making — from campus affairs to 
state and federal legislation that affects the commu- 








Front Row: Bill Stuart, Lori Shannon, Elizabeth Smith, Amy Holtz. 
Row Two: Laurie Robertson, Jennifer Stephens, Stacey Prange, 
Carolyn Drew, Sharol Mendelsohn. Row Three: Dan Grundmann, 
Alan Engel, Kevin Baer, Brian Burden, Eric Baumann, Lisa 


IU Student Association 


nity. 

Secondly, IUSA provides services to students in- 
cluding the Faculty-Course Evaluation, the Test File, 
discount travel packages and referral services. 

Lastly, IUSA initiates projects by bringing student 
issues to the attention of the IU administration. 





Reagan Wight. Back Row: John Burnside, Rashid Omar, Brian 
Kaskie, Eric Schneller, Eric Hirschfield, Brenda Schacht, Patricia 
Renda, Brian Truex. 



















IU Student Foundation 


The IU Student Foundation raises money 
throughout the year to provide scholarships for work- 
ing students. The organization sponsors the Little 500 
bicycle race, the Mini 500 trike race, IU Sing, 
Telefund and an annual toy drive. 

Student Foundation offers a variety of opportuni- 
ties and learning experiences to its members. “The un- 
derlying goal throughout the program,” according to 
President Brenda Glock, “is to give members an 
Opportunity to serve their university and have fun 
doing it.” 








~ 


Front Row: Cindy Carvey, Laura Parry, Amy Reed, Meg Lavey, director. Back Row: Joan Metzger, Carolyn Smith, David Brown, 
Jean Balaguras, Sue Matchett, Cathy Moore. Middle Row: Rita John Demaree, Brian Gilman, Karen Biddinger, Joe O’Conner, 
Erickson, co-director, Ty McDaniel, Brenda Glock, president, Bob Eck, Sandy Scheid, Anne Nelson, Glenn Bartley, Pete 
Carm Aiello, Brian Barrett, Chuck Chamness, John Wiebke, Curt Dunbar. 


Ladig, vice-president, Dan Rose, Bob Carlson, Jeff Jones, co- 
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IDS Administrative Staff 





From left: Don Cross, associate publisher/general manager; Susan Elkins, con- 
troller; Carol Wright, systems coordinator; Patrick Siddons, publisher; Anita 
Freeman, adminstrative secretary; Bernadette Robinson-Kinzer, circulation 
manager. 


IDS News Staff 





Front row: Ron Reason, news editor; Jay Diskey, editor in chief; Mike Hyer, wire 
and special projects editor; Mark Land, sports editor; Stephanie Hofferth, copy desk 
chief. Back row: Jim Lynch, managing editor; Rick Zatz, city editor; Karen Smith, 
graphics editor; Ryan Murphy, arts/entertainment editor; Jana Brittain, campus 
editor; Adrienne Ward, assistant campus editor; Pete Modaff, opinion editor; Jim 
Rider, photo editor. 





More than 150 students work to get out 
the year’s 197 editions of the Indiana Daily 
es ak oe faa = Student. The paper was founded in 1867 
ee 4 LL Te - W-6 <wiaeeeees §=6as a monthly publication, but has been a 
: ‘ pee daily since 1898 — now printing 11,000 
copies per issue. 

The Daily Student is one of few college 
newspapers totally funded by advertising, 
subscriptions and job work. It has been 
judged the best student newspaper in the 
country twice and has also received awards 
from the Associated Collegiate Press, the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
United Press International and the Society 
of Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


IDS Advertising Staff 





Front row: Nancy Craig, Lynne Steinburg, Patty Foster, Diane Briscoe, Laura 
Ralston. Center row: Susan Forman, Joe Shrode, Heather Feeley, Bob Welch, 
Amy Pasko, Chris Ruotanen, Kim Kelly. Back row: Jim Buck, Brad Miller, Mike 
Schaefer, Scott Chapman, Stan Howard, advertising director. 


IDS Production Staff 





Front row: Diane Biersdorfer, Laura Grube. Middle row: Susan Cronin, Kate Voss, 
Barbara Blewett. Back row: Brian Falkner, Bill Schaefer, Malinda Aston, Carolyn 


Sedgwick. 
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Board of Aeons 


The Board of Aeons was founded in 1921 by IU 
President William Lowe Bryan to promote greater un- 
derstanding between the students and faculty, and to 
give students a voice on issues concerning the 
University. A group of 12 men and women graduate 
and undergraduate students are chosen each year on 
the basis of scholarship, leadership and faculty 


Front Row: Kevin Collins, Nancy Pearson, Mike Evans, Wendy 
Weyen. Back Row: Betty Landis, Peter Fraenkel, Mickey Rogers, 
Jenny Miller, George Stilabower, John Ryan, Scott Anderson, 





recommendations. 

The board meets several times a year with the 
president, deans, faculty members and student leaders 
to discuss University-related issues. Recent topics 
have included academic advising, academic comput- 
ing and the Honors Division. 





Mike Mays, Tom Froehle. Not Pictured: Sara Carroll, Jenni 
Jordan. 





Student Alumni Council 


The Student Alumni Council works with the IU each Homecoming game, are organized by SAC. 
Alumni Association ina variety of programs to fostera Finals Survival Kits and the December candy cane 
better understanding between students and alumni. sale are popular fund-raisers. SAC plays a vital, histor- 
Many Homecoming activities and student/alumni ical role as the senior class council, dedicated to 


receptions, including the Big Red Warm-ups before preserving IU tradition. 


: 4 


Sr ee 





Three: Steve Jacobs, Jane Beane, Brenda Stone, April Anderson, 
Cindy Summers, Cezanne Carroll. Back Row: Dan Whitesides, 
Kristen Calhoun, Todd Fettig, Bridget Lindgren, John Howard. 


Front Row: Nancy Pearson, Art Dragoo, Denise Moffett, Marcy 
Roe, graduate assistant, Andy Patrick, president. Row Two: Todd 
Arnold, Steve Linares, Ann Brumleve, Terry Grimes, advisor. Row 
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Front Row: Juliet Golden, Renee Hasten, George Stilabower, Alison Gavin, Susan 
Jo Thomas, Jaime Baum. Back Row: Wayne Wallace, Jon Schwantes, John Seitz, 
chairman, David Schleinkofer, Steve Zierer, Scott Anderson. 





Front Row: Wendy Weyen, Susan Roffman, Randy Lloyd, programming officer, 
Jean England. Row Two: Nancy Lorenz, advisor, Alba E. Franco, vice president, 
Renee Robbins, historian, Michelle Kessler, Betty Landis, president, Laurel Joyce. 
Row Three: Jim Cole, Scott Kosnoff, selections officer, Mike Evans. Not Pictured: 
Janis Abraham, Hans Boerner, Nancy Brooks, Nancy Brown, Diane Bushey, Cary 
Depel, Bridgett Dickson, Dan Forman, Tom Froehle, Carol Hennon, Faith Lawlor, 
David P. Martin, Diana Lee Mercer, Jennifer Miller, Ron Reason, Kim Richardson, 
Ivette Rodriguez, Brooke Russell, Matt Sheperd, Rich Tursic. 





COAS 
Student 
Advisory 
Committee 


The College of Arts and Scien 
Student Advisory Committee is compo 
of 12 students from its various disciplit 
The committee explores issues that c 
cern the college’s students, faculty ; 
mission. 

Recommendations are relayed to 
dean of the college for considerati 
Serving on this committee provi 
students an opportunity to familia 
themselves with the administrat 
component of the college while mak 
meaningful contributions to student | 


Mortar Board 


Mortar Board, Inc., is a senior ho 
society that stresses service, scholars 
and leadership. This year, Mortar Boa 
35 members worked to make the cam 
and Bloomington community more aw 
of its activities. 

The board sponsored three Natio 
Issues Forums, arranged a “Prefer: 
Professor” wine-and-cheese recepti 
revived the “tapping” initiation of f 
members and co-sponsored the Blue K 
Mortar Board Leadership Retreat. 





me] (>roup Sie 
INDIANA UNIVERSITA 





Fall Group Staff, Front Row: Scott Hebble, Joni Brown, Robert 
Thompson, Joann Gravitt, Steve Sartone, Mike Kelly. Back Row: 
James Fawcett, Rob Schutt. 


Front Row: Staff Sgt. Charles Renz, Capt. Julia Ray, Capt. Larry 
Simpson, Lt. Col. Richard Szafranski, Maj. Robert Grace, Tech. 
Sgt. Robert Hahn. Row Two: Joni Brown, James Fawcett, Scott 
Hebble, Robert Thompson, Joann Gravitt, Steve Sartore, Mike 
Kelly, Rob Schutt. Row Three: Matthew Baker, Jeff Bowers, Mike 
Becker, Kurt Magdziasz, Mark Graver, Dian Bushey, Gary Akins. 
Row Four: Mike Bartholomew, Geoff Cochran, Dawn Copple, 
Chuck Higgins, Rob Huber, Kenneth Witte, George Kelley, Todd 
Falkenstein, Rob Richmond, Eric Reeves. Row Five: Kristine 
Holmes, Danny Oates, Dave Conger, Luke Grossman, Jami 
Weaver, Van Secrist, Charles Fischer, Brad Goble, Matt Holley, 


Air Force ROTC 


This year, Air Force ROTC, along with 
Army ROTC, organized a formal military 
ball at the Airport Hilton in Indianapolis. 
Air Force ROTC also sponsored the Ohio 
Valley basketball tournament for seven 
other universities. 

The group also presented, for the first 
time, a parade for IU President John Ryan. 
Another first was the qualification of the 
Air Force bike team, the Silver Wings, in 
the Little 500. 


Betsy Thomas, Cathy Chin. Row Six: Richard Ross, Donald 
Moon, Greg Prothero, John Newman, Jackie McLaughlin, David 
Wilkerson, Don Gulcher, Bren Fries, Anthony Mika, Lew Carlisle, 
Steve Dierckes, Julie Moore. Row Seven: David Trout, Wayne 
Shaw, John Shoemaker, Chad Secrist, Brent Larson, Anna 
Kinser, Amy Odell, Steve Doub, Andre Manzo, Cindy Foster, Jeff 
Yarvis, Mark Bowman, Steve Kurpius. Row Eight: Russ Askren, 
Gary Stutesman, Anthony Williams, John Lundstrom, Ralph 
Johnson, Mare Tidd, Percy Pompey, John Heer, Matt Phillips, 
Steve Kirkman, Jackie Luksic, Jacqueline McKay, Gary Link. 
Back Row: Steve Koertge, Tom Steinbeck, Scott Aul, Jon Steele. 
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Left to right: Susan Zaremba, Charles Coonrod, John Deputy, Lizzie Torez. 








Above: Bruce Anderson. Below: Dave Frankel. 
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Army ROTC 


Army ROTC started off this year with a 
victory in the ROTC Day Competition at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison in Indianapolis. 
“We dusted everyone there,” said cadet 
Ivan Denton. 

Along with Air Force ROTC, the cadets 
also reenacted a long-lost tradition — the 
military ball. Held in Indianapolis this 
year, the dance is expected to become an 
annual event. Another highlight, the Din- 
ing-In Military Dinner, provided an 
opportunity for all ROTC cadre and cadets 
to share an evening of camaraderie, fun 
and surprise. 





Justinie Garza, Matt Zanoni. 








Dave Maher 





Susan Zaremba, David Smith. 





Left to right: David Plankey, Hector Perez, Lance Gayle. David Smith 
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Every sorority has its own governing structure. But 
| membership in a sorority also carries the responsibil- 
| ity of membership in the Panhellenic Association. 

Panhellenic, meaning “All Greek,” is the coordinat- 
ing body for activities involving the 22 social sorori- 
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Panhellenic Executive Council, Front Row: Laurie Stevens, 
Bobbie Walz, Kim Lanning. Back Row: Michelle Kessler, Faith 


Panhellenic Association 


ties represented at IU. Panhel works closely with the 
Interfraternity Council in sponsoring leadership 
workshops, Greek Week, and social service activities. 
It also works with other student groups to bring 
lectures, presentations and entertainment to campus. 





Lawlor, president, Debbie Wise. 





Interfraternity Council 


With emphasis on service to member chapters, the 
Interfraternity Council provides organization on a 
University-wide level for the fraternity system. IFC 
cO-sponsors many projects with the Panhellenic 
Association, including Greek Week, Greek Leader- 
ship Retreat and a banquet in April to honor outstand- 
ing scholars in the greek system. 





Interfraternity Council Executives, Front Row: Scott Yonover, Mark Ewen. 
Lora Burnett, Terry Hill. Back Row: Tim Courtney, Jeff Farren, 
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Golden Key National Honor Society 


Fall 1984 

Javid I. Addis 

Jiane L. Adler 

Scott B. Ainsworth 
Prasert Akarapongpisakdi 
oseph E. Amicucci 
Erica L. Anderson 
Gary T. Anderson 
ulie A. Anderson 
Lynne M. Archambeault 
Brent L. Arnold 
Tracey L. Atkins 
Jave Bagdade 

oan Marie Balash 
David B. Baruch 
Robert W. Bastian 
Stephanie A. Beasley 
Adam N. Beck 
Judith A. Becker 
Jean C. Bekas 

Brent D. Bergan 
David K. Best 

Karen E. Biddinger 
sisa J. Bidwell 

eana Marie Bissonnette 
ill A. Black 

Cynthia L. Blades 
Jonald T. Bodds 
ane A. Body 

Janiel S. Boomershine 
Michele M. Bouwer 
Susan D. Boyle 
Thomas E. Boyles 
Terri J. Brand 

oyce A. Braswell 
Nancy K. Brazes 
Catherine E. Brewton 
Jiane L. Briscoe 
Carole R. Brite 
Sandra L. Brooker 
Anita J. Brown 
Judith A. Brown 
Ann T. Brumleve 
Joseph F. Brundza 
Jill C. Brusso 

Ronald L. Buck 
Valerie L. Burger 
Dian M. Bushey 
Robin L. Byrne 
Jeffrey A. Caddick 
Krista A. Cain 

Karen S, Calhoun 
John S. Callahan 
Philip F. Carl 

Sally Ann Carlin 
Robert W. Carlisle 
Patricia D. Carmony 
Diane Carnall 

Molly Carpenter 
Lloyd C. Carson 
Cynthia J. Carvey 
Lynda E. Case 
Vicken S. Chalian 
Kathleen G. Chapman 
Kin Wong Cheung 
Louis J. Chiavacci 
Catherine A. Chickwak 
Teresa D. Christ 
Corinne M. Colbert 
Robert D. Colter 
Laura D. Colvill 
Christina E. Conton 
Christina A. Conway 
Thomas R. Cook 
Oren S. Cooley 
Brian J. Cooper 

Sara A. Corya 
Steven L. Cotten 
Josh J. Coughlin 
Timothy E. Craig 
Douglas J. Crisman 
Lauren Cross 

Marla S. Curry 
Joseph T. Czaja 
Elizabeth E. Dachowski 
Christopher K. Daugherty 
Timothy L. Davis 
Sara E. Dean 

Eileen M. Deasy 
Elizabeth E. Deighton 
Laura M. Dempsey 
Wesley D. Dewar II 
Dorothy H. Diasparra 
Bridgett L. Dickson 
Todd E. Dooley 
David C. Dowell 
Heather M. Dugan 
Elizabeth R. Dumont 
Jordan M. Dunitz 
Debra L. Durham 
Lynn E. Dusthimer 
Angela J. Dutro 
Heidi C. Eads 
Milicent M. Eastridge 
Audrey F. Echt 
Sharon L. Eckert 
Charles M. Eddins 
Sandra L. Eggerding 
Janice E. Emery 
Rebecca J. Erickson 
Dorian F. Evans 
Pamela D. Evans 
Ernest E. Evans III 
Michael F. Ferguson 
Lisa E. Ferry 

Judith S. Fink 

Kellee C. Fintel 
Janice M. Fischer 
Scott R. Flick 
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Colleen T. Flinn 
Shirley L. Fok 
Kenneth A. Folz 
Ann Marie Ford 
Michelle L. Foster 
David D. Frey 
Laura E. Friedman 
Thomas C. Froehle Jr 
James K. Frybarger 
Beth Ann Fugate 
Michele A. Fuller 
David A. Gagliano 
Holly L. Gallette 
Tracy S. Ganns 
Melissa A. Garber 
Javier A. Garcia 
Amy E. Gates 
Duane E. Geiger 
Bruce A. Gelinas 
Michael F. Gelineau 
Kent E. Gerberding 
Julie D. Gill 

Paul R. Gilmartin 
Andrew J. Goldberg 
Juliet D. Golden 
Elissa S. Golin 
Holly C. Good 

Eric B. Goodman 
Ann E. Graber 

John B. Graham 
Jean M. Granich 
John M. Gray 
Carolyn J. Green 
Joseph A. Greenlee III 
David A. Grossman 
Sandra L. Gunderson 
Keith M. Gushiken 
Allison A. Hagman 
Susan E. Haigh 
Harris H. Hall 

Jack J. Hall 

Charles D. Halpern 
Nancy J. Hammond 
Amal Hanania 
Tommie L. Hannel 
Debbie L. Hansen 
Joel C. Hansford 
Chris R. Harris 
Christine L. Harris 
Ora P. Harris 

Grace L. Harrison 
Beverly L. Hartwell 
Ainon Hashim 

Kris E. Heinrichs 
Diane Y. Heishman 
Mary T. Herman 
Janet L. Heston 
William R. Hipsher 
Jeanna T. Hoess 
Kevin J. Hoff 
Kathryn J. Hollands 
Joel M. Horwich 
Wendi A. Horwitz 
Sharon L. Howell 
Karen S. Huff 

Yein Sheuit Hui 
Larry D. Hunt 

Mark F. Hunter 
Lisa S. Imyak 
Nancy C. Irvine 
Robin C. Jackman 
Thornton E. Jacobs 
John E. Jacobsen 
Sabin L. James 
Jon J. Jansen 
Timothy D. Jarboe 
James A. Jeffries 
Linda G. Jewell 
Martha L. Johnson 
Melanie K. Johnson 
Sarah J. Johnson 
Tamara R. Johnson 
Sandra E. Johnston 
Laura L. Joly 
Cameron W. Jones 
Jody Jones 
Elizabeth A. Journell 
Karen S. Kalantzis 
Astero A. Kallitechni 
Theresa L. Kellogg 
Curtis D. Kent 
Michelle L. Kessler 
Lisa W. Ketner 
Elizabeth S. Kirkman 
Mary Jane Kissel 
Karen L. Klages 
David T. Klapheke 
Gairy E. Knight 
Barbara L. Knolinski 
George J. Kolettis 
Mora A. Kolman 
Rebekah A. Kramer 
Kenneth E. Kudrak 
Stuart S. Kurlander 
Karen Ann Kyle 
Betty E. Landis 
Karen A. Lanyi 
Laura E. Lasser 
Beth I. Lengyel 
Kwai-Wah Leong 
Linda S. Lickus 
Chris A. Lilienkamp 
Yee Fung Lim 
Karla A. Linginfelter 
David S. Littleson 
Steven A. Locke 
LeeAnn Lodder 
Thomas C. Loepp 
Chris E. Long 





Joseph Long 

Dave H. Lorig 

April L. Lougheed 
Brenda E. Love 
Terrence Lovejoy 
Maureen M. MacDonald 
Pamela G. Mack 
Deborah S. MacKay 
Michelle L. Macke 
Alison P. Maerker 
Michael P. Malenock 
George A. Mallers 
David A. Margolis 
Steven T. Markham 
David P. Martin 
Kenneth R. Martin 
Lev K. Martyniuk 
Kent W. McAllister 
effrey E. McAninch 
Diane L. McCormick 
Nila M. McDaniel 
Mary L. McGee 
Anne M. McGeney 
Catherine H. McGrew 
Kent A. McGrew 
Donald J. McIntire 
Julie A. McKeown 
Karl H. Mehlig 
Scott S. Meit 

John E. Mickel 
Denise B. Miller 
Gregory L. Miller 
Douglas A. Mills 
Patricia K. Minneman 
Ronald J. Moran 
Leslie R. Mormol 
Lee Anne Mosier 
Cathy W. Mowery 
Paula S. Moxham 
Suzanne J. Mrnka 
Catherine A. Murray 
Denise H. Olan 

Paul P. Olesh 
Dennis M. O'Reilly 
Karen R. Orr 

Carol J. Ortmann 
Susan M. Pasterczyk 
Nancy D. Pearson 
Debora A. Polen 
Scott S. Pollina 
Margaret A. Potter 
Mary Jane Price 
Mary Jo Rattermann 
Anne Raver 
Michael C. Reeder 
James A. Reego 
Marcia S. Reke 
Rene M. Ricci 
Kevin M. Rigdon 
Catherine S. Riley 
Gretchen L. Rittner 
Glenn T. Roberts 
Jennifer J. Rogers 
Janet E. Roos 

Mark H. Rose 
Robin P. Rosloff 
Brian J. Rotz 

Arun T. Royappa 
Elizabeth A. Ruff 
Pamela S. Ryan 
Julia M. Sailer 
Gregory L. Schisla 
Beth Ann Schnepf 
Neal G. Schoenle 
James F. Schultz 
Shelley L. Secor 
Stacey L. Seidner 
Donald A. Shapiro 
Lesle L. Sheffer 
Sharon L. Shipman 
Pankaj A. Shukla 
Siew Choo Sim 
George A. Simpson 
Thomas J. Simunek 
Phillip F. Smith 
Douglas A. Solomon 
Shari E. Solomon 
Daniel R. Somberg 
Lori J. Sparks 

Jack D. Spencer 
Thomas N. Sprague 
Edward P. Steegmann 
Barry G. Steinberg 
Sharon L. Stewart 
Shelley A. Stewart 
Craig A. Stouffer 
Mary Anita Stroup 
Natalie J. Stucky 
Bret A. Stutsman 
Jack H. Su 

Melanie A. Surian 
Lisa C. Swaim 
Jennifer J. Swiergiel 
Holly Ann Teutemacher 
Robert R. Thorton 
Dawn R. Tremps 
Helen T. Tsao 
Karen M. Uihlein 
Kenneth T. Ungar 
Edward P. Vahey 
Sandra R. Valaitis 
LeeAnn Van Gunten 
Linda D. Vazquez 
Nan L. Volinsky 
David K. Wallace 
Megan A. Wallace 
Carla D. Warren 
Nan R. Watanabe 
John G. Watson 








David J. Webb 
Johanna Weber 
David C. Weigand 
Dawn E. Weik 

Peggy D. Weinhoeft 
Amy L. Wentz 

James M. Wentz 
Charles D. West 
Jeffrey T. West 
Wendy L. Weyen 
Ellen Marie White 
Kendra D. White 
Mark P. White 

John R. Willems 
Margaret E. Wineman 
Jane Y. Winslow 
Raymond S, Witt 
Marie S. Wohlfeil 
Kevin C. Woodhouse 
Karen A. Yehle 

Siok Cheng Yeoh 
Jeffrey J. Yu 

Tracy Marie Zapchenk 
Mark D. Zeisloft 
Thomas D. Zillmann 
Paul J. Zilz 
Catherine D. Zuran 
Spring 1985 

Vance M. Abshire 
Theresa E. Acquino 
Mark Hayden Adams 
Zainab Ahmad 
Jeffrey S. Anthony 
Kenneth D. Arredondo 
Steven R. Asdell 
Anne C. Baker 
Annette M. Baker 
Charles B. Baker 
Gail Baldoni 
Anthony J. Balon 
John C. Barce 

Carol S. Barker 
Judith M. Bartley 
Carolee K. Bean 
Julia Ann Becker 
Bruce B. Benson 
Marilyn M. Bertsch 
David Q. Beversdorf 
Susan B. Biedron 
Robert T. Blake 
Reeva Sue Blumenthal 
Michael J. Boler 
Gerrie Leisa Bonarrigo 
Marina S. Borsini 
Deborah Jean Bos 
Janet Marie Bowen 
Kelly A. Bowlen 
Charlene R. Brittain 
Linda S. Brizendine 
Darla Sue Brown 
Nan Lou H. Brown 
David C. Bruce 
Shirley J. Bruenjes 
Gregory E. Buck 
Gregory R. Buck 
Robert S. Buckles 
Shaun L. Burke 
Elizabeth A. Burrows 
Kathryn J. Burton 
Douglas B. Bushey 
Kenneth C. Cable 
Diane Lee Cafferata 
Melanie L. Campbell 
Jennifer S. Cappelli 
Elizabeth Carter 
Cindy Chan 

Lena Etoile Checroun 
Sow Fong Chow 
Joseph A. Christoff 
Linda Sue Chronister 
Constance B. Clifford 
Lisa Clones 

Andrea L. Cohen 
Suzanne M. Collins 
William D. Collins 
Nicholas G, Companiott 
Denise F. Corra 
Camilla C. Crane 
Kim E, Cushman 
David Alan Cusick 
Marilyn E. Daily 
Kimberly D. David 
Marie B. Davis 

Tracy M. DeCraene 
Katrina Mae Dipple 
Beth Maureen Doglio 
Sandra Lynn Doty 
Nancy E. Doyle 
Denise M. Driscoll 
Dixie L. Dugan 

Leigh A. Dunlap 
Phillip O. Eaton 

Eric S. Ebenroth 

Lisa Ecsi 

Suzanne El Naggar 
Joni L. Elder 

Larry D. Ellett 
Forrest J. Ellis 

Susan Jane Emmerson 
Deborah S. Ertel 

Kim Eschbach 

Dean J. Falkenber 
Thomas R. Farleig 
Heidi Anne Faust 
Scott P. Fielder 
Bonnie Marie Filtz 
Caryn Finegan 
Michael J. Finton 
Susan Lynn Fleisher 


Gregory M. Fox 

Sean P. Gallagher 
Tracy Lynn Games 
Thomas A. Garza 
Richard A. Geil, Jr. 
Marie T. Gertz 
Stephanie L. Giha 
Rodney J. Gilbert 
Joseph A. Gilman 
Ann R. Glazer 

Judith S. Goodman 
Catherine L. Goodrich 
Stanley R. Gorom III 
Paul Alan Greci 
Gerard L. Gregerson 
Stephen P. Griebel 
Karen Sue Gwaltney 
Laura Lynn Haffner 
James W. Hammons 
Holly Marie Hapak 
Sandra L. Harris 
Kimberly C. Harrison 
James A. Hartleroad 
Margaret E. Hawthorne 
Susan Elaine Heckel 
Susan Marie Heinz 
Kathy J. Helming 
Jolaine L. Hill 

Alan A. Hirayama 
Brian Lee Hire 

James G. Hodson 

Esta Yvonne Hoover 
Frederick T. Horton III 
Jon Robert Hoyer 
Michael D. Hudson 
Lois M. Hughes 
David W. Huntley 
Kristin Lynn Hutzler 
Debra R. Jacobs 
Joseph C. Jacobs 
Mary Dee Janette 
Christine M. Jegen 
Xiao-Qing A. Jiang 
Richard E. Jones 

Kyle A. Jones 

Laura Lee Jones 
Kathleen L. Karavitis 
Kosmas J. Kayes 

Beth Aileen Kells 
Karen L. Kiemle 
Heather J. Kirk 

Lisa L. Kisling 
Sandra J. Klawans 
Judith A. Kostoff 
Timothy O. Krauss 
Karen Ann Krueckeberg 
Lisa Marie Krumwiede 
Brenda Sue Kunkel 
Michael J. Kuspa 
Rebecca N. Labowitz 
Heidi L. Langendorff 
Jayma Sue Larkin 
Deanna M. Lathom 
Peggy Eileen Leiter 
Lisa Ruth Lerner 
Julianne Leyda 
Bridget M. Lindgren 
Edmund S. Liston 
Michael R. Littenberg 
Carolyn M. Livingston 
Stacy Ann Lockwood 
Michael J. Louthan 
Linda L. Lovell 
Joseph P. Loyall 
Jennifer V. Lucas 
Lora L. Luckenbill 
Hon-Wing C. Mak 
Michael J. Malchioni 
Steven A. Mann 
Alice N. Mannix 
Michael Marchese III 
Lawrence A. Marciano 
Elaine S. Markovich 
Susan Mary Marohn 
Maureen A. Marshall 
Joseph Paul Martin 
Kimberly Ann Martin 
Carrie Lynn McClure 
Christopher B. McHenry 
Rebecca S. McHenry 
Margaret C. McKnight 
Karen L. McVay 
David L. Meline 
Diana L. Mercer 

Mark Edward Meyer 
Cynthia F. Miller 
Theodore J. Miller 
Laura Anne Moffat 
Beverly S. Moffitt 
Elena jeanne Mondini 
Cheryl J. Moore 

Amy D. Moorman 
Jeffrey S. Mormol 
Roger A. Morris 

Mary Francis Muldoon 
Maureen A. Murphy 
William M. Nash 
Charles R. Nathan 
Janet M. Nicely 

Debra Kay Nichols 
John Michael Niekamp 
Martin Nitsun 

Seiichi Noda 

Vidas T. Noreika 
Heather D. O’Neal 
Lisa Ann Ortyn 

Sonja Paragina 
Sandra Kay Parker 
Laurence D. Parnell 





Edward W. Pattison 
Eylse Ann Pauloski 
Sarah M. Perrin 
Diane T. Pieczykolan 
Dana L. Pierce 
Gregory A. Pink 
Barry J. Pollack 
Leslee K. Pollina 
Douglas D. Pollock 
Mary Jane Polson 
Robert E. Prevette Jr. 
Beth Ann Quinn 
Steven A. Rabin 
Adele J. Rafson 
Melissa A. Ray 

Kevin Ryan Rayls 
Cathleen A. Reas 
Sherri Lynn Reid 
Karen Ann Remijan 
Debra K. Reyes 
Karen E. Richardson 
Robyn E. Ridenour 
Bradley M. Risinger 
Donald S. Risley 
Laura Rittmaster 
Renee M. Robbins 
Rebecca J. Roberts 
Beth Ann Robinson 
Lee Ann Roripaugh 
Shoshanna D. Rose 
Steven M. Rudner 
Steven G. Rudolf 
David Robert Rupel 
Karen S. Russell 

Luiz C. Russo 

Troy R. Sachs 
Thomas J. Sater 
Kathleen J. Schmid 
Anne L. Schoenborn 
Sally P. Schreck 
Ross S. Seibert 
Inshik Seol 

Nam On Seow 

Haren Shah 

Carolyn P. Shannon 
Lindsey S. Sharp 
Janet Marie Shaw 
Ellen A. Shepp 
Deborah D. Shounk 
Madonna R. Shutt 
Jane Ann Skrentn 
Geoffrey G. Slaughter 
Keith D. Slifer 

Fred A. Slone 

Brian J. Smith 

Stuart G. Smith 

Julie M. Sommers 
Lori Ann Speedy 
Amy L. Sporn 

Julie Kay Spyres 
Brian P. Stack 
William F. Stasek Jr. 
Christopher A. Steele 
Christopher A. Steinmetz 
Amy Lynne Stewart 
Craig H. Stinebaugh 
Kimberly Kay Streich 
Robert Oden Stuart II 
Julie Alison Studen 
Bruce A. Sullenger 
Amy Louise Sullivan 
Timothy J. Sullivan 
Richard J. Sweeney III 
Kimberly A. Swisher 
Joseph M. Szwed 
Michael S. Taitel 

Ju Kuang Tan 

Mei Lian Tan 

Cherie Ann Tate 
David K. Taylor 
Susan L. Todd 

Tulsi R. Tolani 

Mary Kathryn Tomasik 
John Frank Tyska 
Jeffrey C. Ulrich 

Lila J. Van Oort 
Robert J. Visalli 

K. Elizabeth Wagner 
Theodore Washienko 
Judy Marie Wasik 
Janeen E. Wellenreiter 
Quinn E. Weller 
Daivd G. Welsh 
Susan Kay Westendorf 
Jeffrey A. Wheeler 
Alecia Ann Whitaker 
Elizabeth L. White 
Bryan D. Wiggins 
Matthew R. Wildermuth 
Jeffrey A. Wilkerson 
Timothy S. Williams 
Cynthia L. Willis 
Elizabeth A. Willuhn 
Theresa J. Wilson 
Thomas D. Wilz 
Kimberly L. Wingo 
Amy Louise Wolf 
Daniel D. Wolf 
Christopher E. Wolfla 
Gregory Wong Ka Leong 
Keith Alan Woodward 
Christopher S. Wright 
William R. Wright 
Jonathan A. Yackel 
Edward P.K. Yap 
Aleta Marie Zobrak 





Phi Beta Kappa 


The Society of Phi Beta Kappa is the oldest 
academic Greek letter society in existence, having 
been founded in 1776 at the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia. Throughout its long history, Phi 
Beta Kappa has held as its primary objective the 
recognition of excellence in the academic perform- 
ance of undergraduate students who are candidates 
for degrees in the liberal arts and sciences in American 
colleges and universities. There are at present 224 
chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. Indiana University’s 
Chapter, Gamma of Indiana, was established in 1911. 


First and Second Semester 84-85 


Scott Bradley Ainsworth 
Todd David Alexander 
Erica Lee Anderson 
Tim E. Arata 

Charles Bradford Baker 
Gyongyi Maria Bardos 
Judith A. Becker 

Julia Ann Becker 
Roger Harold Becker 
Uwe Konstantin Blab 
Pamela Sue Black 
Daniel S. Boomershine 
Douglas Paul Brazy 
Laurie Bronicki 
Catherine Elaine Bruns 
Matthew David Bruns 
Scott W. Buckley 
Timothy James Burke 
Robin Lynn Byrne 
Susan Elizabeth Canon 
Patricia Diane Carmony 
Cezanne Marie Carroll 
Mark Gordon Carter 
Cynthia Jo Carvey 
Sandra Denise Causey 
Ara Asadour Chalian 


Benjamin Jeffers Chapman 


Kathleen Gail Chapman 
Charles Arthur Clarke 
Andrea Lee Cohen 
James Francis Cole 


William Constantine Collis 


Carol Jill Coplan 

Sara Ann Corya 

Josh John Coughlin 

T. Eric Crai 

Lauren Emily Cross 
Timothy L. Davis 
Kenneth W. Dawes 
Gregory Alan Derringer 
Michael Dennis Dietz 
Todd Edward Dooley 
Julia Alice Dowlen 
Thomas P. Dykstra 
Audrey Faye Echt 
Martha Louise Etter 
Ernest Edward Evans III 
Jill De Vonne Fawley 
Timothy J. Feddersen 
Janice Marie Fischer 
Mark Alan Fish 

Amy Flannery 

Scott Randall Flick 
Susan Elizabeth Forman 
Michelle Louise Foster 
Michael Walter Frank 
David Douglas Frey 
Laura Ellen Friedman 
Javier Alejandro Garcia 
Judy Oppenheim Garcia 
Julie Anne Genthner 
Paul Richard Gilmartin 
Kent Louis Gish 


Christine Ann Gliozzo 
Juliet Deborah Golden 
Marcie Sharon Gordon 
Joseph Alan Greenlee III 
Kelly Ann Greenlee 
Melanie Elaine Gresham 
Matthew R. Gutwein 
Jack Joseph Hall 
Tommie Lea Hannel 


Abdul Hadi Harman Shah 


Chris R. Harris 

Bruce John Hattendorf 
Frisco Hermans 

Carrie Hicks 

Peter Isaac Holquist 
Lisa Ann Hooker 
Charles Victor Hopper 
Catherine A. Huss 
Orestes DaSilva Iung 
Robin Colleen Jackman 
Sabin Lynne James 
David Brian Janizek 
Jon Joseph Jansen 
Robert James Joseph 
Elizabeth Ann Journell 
Timothy Dean Keller 
Amy Jo Kellum 
Barbara Lynn Knolinski 
Ulrik Palle Knudsen 
Cynthia Diane Koch 
Rebekah Ann Kramer 
Mark David Krause 
Lazo Krstevski 

Karen Ann Kyle 

Curtis Henry Lachowin 
Brian Keith Larson 
Noel A. Leet 

Kate Adele Lehner 
Miranda Cho-Yeung Li 
Linda Suzanne Lickus 
Chris A. Lilienkamp 
LeeAnn Lodder 

Albert Lopez 

Joseph Patrick Loyall 
Karen Lynn Lukas 
David Arthur Margolis 
David Patrick Martin 
Jerold M. Martin 

Kerri Shawn McIntire 
Brent A. McKim 

Kim Maureen McNeil 


Kathleen Anne McFarland 


Catherine McGrew 
Donald Joy McIntire 
Stephen Carl McKinley 
Barry Herbert Miller 


Patricia Kathleen Minneman 


Leslie Ruth Mormol 
James Edward Moyer 
David James Nagy 
Karen Fae Neeley 

Kara Mignon Newby 
Seiichi Noda 

Dennis Martin O’Reilly 


Laurinda S. Olsen 
Karen Rae Orr 

Carol Jean Ortmann 
Jerry Allen Orvedahl 
Christine Dragana Ostapiuk 
Greg J. Oster 

Susan Pasterczyk 

Mark Allen Pearcy 
James Mark Platis 
David Scott Raskas 
Mary Jo Rattermann 
Gregory Alan Rich 
Susan Scott Riely 

Mark Joseph Ringel 
Donald Simpson Risley 
Janet Elizabeth Roos 
Arun Timothy Royappa 
David Robert Rupel 
Brooke Allison Russell 
Andrew Mark Scharenberg 
Beth Ann Schnepf 

Seth Jerome Scholer 
Eve Schultes 

Jamie Mey Schumacher 
Jill Schwimmer 

Deanna Lee Shoss 

Jay Alan Showalter 
Geoffrey G. Slaughter 
David Ethan Sorkin 
Eileen Marie Spielmann 
Karen Sue Star 

Barbara Starks 

William Francis Stasek 
Edward P. Steegmann 
Chris A. Steinmetz 
Brenda Kay Stenftenagel 
Douglas Michael Stephan 
Sherry Lynn Street 
Robert O. Stuart II 
Natalie Jo Stucky 
Timothy Alan Sutton 
Joel Nathan Thomas 
Beverly L. Thompson 
Christopher A. Thorn 
Jeffrey C. Ulrich 
Kenneth Todd Ungar 
Kathleen Ann Usher 
Anju Iona Usman 
Sandra Rasa Valaitis 
Jeffrey Dean Vaught 
Michael S. Vincent 
Elaine C. Vogel 

Eric Feldman Warshaw 
Kirsten Michele Washburn 
Ellen Marie White 

John Richard Willems 
David Alan Winiger 
Lisa Ann Winnecke 
Bruce Robert Yalowitz 
Lucy Annie Yu 

Tracy Marie Zapchenk 
Stephen P. Ziegler 
Laura Sue Ziemer 





















Front Row: Marie LaPorte, Al Hoodwin, Kevin Field, Dana Davenport, Brian Vogt, 
Paul Yorke, Lexie deVries, Andy Thompson, Sonya Harman. Row Two: Susie Carr, 
Carrie Vogt, Lisa George, Ursula Reiger, Susan Whitaker, Steve Szwarc, Lisa 
Palmer, Debbie Doktor, Jessica Barry, Karen Reinertson, Christina Roy, Cathy 
Sandman. Row Three: Nancy Brazes, Mike McGee, Dan Hunt, Rick Songer, 
Marianne Nagel, Lisa Finch, Michelle Peters, Tina Sheppard, Linda Longshore, 
Amy Sprenkle, Hal Lusk, Anne Dicken, Jim Lohr, Jeff Scholl, Holly Lane. Back Row: 
Soloman Elisha, Emily Wertz, Kelly Brennan, Mike Malenock, Stephanie Gage, 
Sherri Becker, Denise Lett, John Tyska, Beth Goyda, Dave Prewitt, Zuher Panju, 
Laura Thomas, Rich Tursic, Pat Decker, Karen Stern, Mark Howard, John Handley. 
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Front Row: Teri Bibb, Rick Kerby, Eva Baron, Jimmy Bushin, Kerry Dunn, Andrea 
Garfield, Apryll Chadderdon. Row Two: Seth Schrager, Pete Herber, Tim Van 
Hooser, Janice White, Wiley Kidd, Mike Carruthers, Billy Burke, Liz Donohoe. Row 
Three: Rich Remsberg, Steven Schultz, James Holland, Frances Sutherland, John 
Tankin, Louise Kornreich, Stewart Marshall, Shari Krikorian, Paul Gebhardt, Teresa 
McCrabb, hosting chairman. Row Four: Janna Kimel, Melissa Ferverda, president, 
Scott Dove, Suzanne Patterson, secretary, Kirsten A’Aurelio, Karen Watkins, 
Colleen Dieckmann, Karen Newberg, Andy Gersten, social chairman, Beth 
Robinson. Colleen Keast, advisor. Back Row: Scott Jackman, Diane Maynard, Rick 
McClintic, treasurer, Bob Smith, Calvin Grove, April Callis, Betty Alzamora. 
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Delta Sigma Pi 


Delta Sigma Pi is a professional business 
fraternity. Its membership is composed of 
undergraduate students representing 
virtually all concentrations offered 
through the School of Business. 

The organization provides students with 
a better understanding of the options and 
opportunities in the business school, the 
surrounding community and the commer- 
cial world. Members acquire leadership 
skills through lectures, tours, philanthrop- 
ic projects and social activities. 


Student 
Arts Society 


As the volunteer support group for the 
IU Auditorium, the Student Arts Society 
— STARS — promotes the Auditorium’s 
programs and the performing arts. This 
year, STARS-sponsored receptions gave 
the public the opportunity to meet nation- 
al touring casts. The Fountain Series, every 
Wednesday in April, provided free con- 
certs at Showalter Fountain. And the new 
“Words on Wheels”mobile slide presenta- 
tion brought information about the 
Auditorium’s shows to many campus 
groups. 





Women in Business 


Women in Business is composed of about 400 un- ing for a business career. 
dergraduate women, most of whom are business The Alumni Luncheon gives students the chance to 
majors. Throughout the year, the organization listen to keynote speeches from recent graduates, and 
sponsors social events, fashion shows and presenta- an annual two-day seminar and banquet features guest 
tions that focus on issues concerning students prepar- lectures from people in more than a dozen fields. 





Front Row: Michelle Stoelting, Charlene Brittain, Pamela Freund, Whittaker, Ellen Hanson, Amy Stewart, Abby Saeks, Tracy 
Beth Van Zile, Caroline Kaplan. Back Row: Mary Abel, Susan Mucha. 
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Front Row: Michael Buck, Jeff Mascari. Middle Row: Margo Hayes, chairperson of 
reek alcohol education; Don Hefner, president; Judd Hansen, secretary; Kathy 
aese. Back Row: Theresa Ward, Lisa Kay Offutt, Todd Holtquist, Tom Swoboda, 

Diane Andrews. 





Baptist Student Union Executive Council, Front Row: Tracy Goodrich, outreach 
chairperson; Tina Emmons, Christian growth chairperson. Back Row: Brian Hart, 
president; George Hughes, campus minister. 





Bacchus 


The national BACCHUS — Boost. 
Alcohol Consciousness Concerning the’ 
Health of University Students — organiza- 
tion was founded in 1976, and since then 
has been joined by more than 100 uni-. 
versity chapters nationwide. IU’s 
BACCHUS sponsored the Dodge | 
Daytona Turbo Driving Championships in 
September, designed to discourage drink- 
ing and driving, and promoted National 
Alcohol Awareness Week with lectures, 
films and discussions on alcohol abuse. In- 
January, the group sponsored a one-day 
Greek Alcohol Education Program with 
speakers, films and other activities for 
fraternities and sororities. | 





Baptist 
Student Union 


The Baptist Student Union provides op-| 
portunities for Christian fellowship for all 
interested students. It sponsors programs | 
and activities designed to promote Chris-' 
tian intellectual and spiritual growth. IU’s 
Baptist Student Union is supported by 
Southern Baptist churches in Indiana. 

















Seniors of the 
School of 
Nursing 


This year’s senior class of nurses is only the second 
to complete the entire nursing program in Blooming- 
ton. The class gained clinical experience at Blooming- 
ton Hospital and in the community, visiting residents 
who were faced with chronic illnesses, stress problems 
and special care needs. 

Extracurricular activities of the Student Nurses 
organization included Sunday night potluck dinners, a 
junior-senior banquet, and sales of M&Ms, sweat- 
shirts and Christmas bows. 


Senior Nursing Students, Front Row: Judy Wilson, Jo-Ann McDade, Sally Schumann. Row Five: Tania Doran, Sheri This- 
Aikin, Beverly Scearce, Annette Vernasco, Donna Cichon, Linda tlethwaite. Row Six: Susie Wilzbacher, Chris McKenna, Janice 
Short, Ellie Murray. Row Two: Mary ZurSchmide, Pegay Cornett, Adkins. Row Seven: Kellie McDonough, Michelle Balderson. Row 
Debbie Schramm, Eileen Albert, Tim Stephenson. Row Three: Fight up Stairs: Tom Skimina, Kyle Pardy, Kathy Saliwonczyk, 
Julie Kintzele, Kim Pfau. Row Four: Lynda Bate, Pamela Kelly Wheelock, Connie DeWitt, Dianna Petersen, Barbara Kitzes. 
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Cheerleaders 
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Front Row: Dave Calisch, Karen Herendeen, Tom Swayzee, Lori Coons, Steve 
Clouse, Dyane Luker, Bonnie Bright, Jim Sullivan, Jill Leyda, Rich Fabian, Jenny 
Weiss, Ty Schoeff. Back Row: Michael Mervis, Julie Branam, Todd Nailon, Laurie 
Gorick, Dave Ripley, Arnee Love, Leonard Sellars. 


Pom Pons 
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Front Row: Wendy Wilkins, Shelley Ward, Jody Zima, Julia Michels, Julie King, 
Sally Spangler, Jill Fortuna, Stephanie Moore. Back Row: Christie Jackson, 
Colleen Thomas, Deb Rechsteiner, Anne Foy, Sara Wilkins, Tammy Irions, Ellen 
Pfau, Tracy Heinlein, Kim Reed, Lisa Neu. 


Student Athletic Board 


The Student Athletic Board has grown from a hand- each responsible for a specific area. The general 
ful of members in 1956 when it was founded to more membership can choose to participate on a number of 
than 600 today. Originally called the Student Athletic these committees, from those dealing directly with 
Committee, SAB is now run by a 14-member Board varsity sports, to others that include promotions, 
of Directors that oversees the board’s organization. Homecoming and cheerleading tryouts. 


Under the directors are 80 committee chairmen, 





From left: Kristen Rosselli, secretary, Spero Pulos, Betsy Kabelin, Newhouse, Jennifer Drogosz. Not Pictured: Beth Hayduk, Mike 
Mary Carlson, Ken Gandy, treasurer, Al Morrison, Jim Mather, Minich. 
Tammy Prince, Patti Skoronski, president, Patty Arens, Tracy 
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Front Row: Kevin Barton, Rick Laufman, T.J. Miller, Steve Rudner, Steve Luther, 
Jamie Ring. Row Two: Robin Pate, Caryn Finegan, Betsy Barth, Suzanne Stenholt, 
Linda Locey, Jenny Elliott, Jeff Hawkins. Row Three: Mike Furfaro, Kathy Poss, 
Brad Trotter, Debbie Anquil, Peggy Szymanski, Cathy Goysich, Eric Staab, Mel 
Rosare, Stan Larmee. Row Four: Gene Miller, Greg Montalbano, Curt Jacobs, 
Geoff Beglen, Richard Stocum, Philip Cooper, Lance Berlin. Back Row: Jim Britton, 
Duane Stemle, Richard Brandt, Ken Ebbott, Rick Reinfenberg, Joe Papalia. 





Front Row: Linda Locey, Stacy Sharfstein, secretary/treasurer, Liz Pankey, Andrea 
Jennings, Ellen Malloy, vice-president, Diane Husar, president. Back Row: Chris 
Brinkerhoff, Susan Glazko, Derry Seldin, Jeff Fort, Kevin Kissane, Tim McNeilis, 
Julie Moore. Not Pictured: Julie Moster, Carol Coplan, Daniel Berebitsky, Cindy 
Backer, Kathi Harnett, Amy Hook. 





Club Sports 
Federation 


The Club Sport Federation was founded 
to inform administrators of club sports’ 
needs and interests as well as to develop 
effective planning, organization and 
operation procedures. The Federation is 
composed of 34 clubs, 156 officers and 
1,678 members, representing sports from 
aikido to wrestling. 


SRSA 


People involved in all kinds of campus | 
sports run the Student Recreational Sports | 


_ Association. They divide into smaller 


groups to evaluate and assist in all areas of 

the sports program. The organization also | 
sponsors the annual “Spirit of Sport” All- 

Nighter, a day and night of sports, games 

and demonstrations designed to raise 

money for the Special Olympics. Thou- 

sands of people from town and campus 

attend the event. 











Brad Hughey 





Front Row: T.J. Miller, president, men’s racing captain; Molly Morris, ladies’ racing 
captain. Middle Row: Lynn Farnham, treasurer, ladies’ racing captain. Back Row: 
Stan Larmee. Not pictured: Paul Schon, racing coach; Nick Lewis, men’s racing 
captain. 


Snow Ski Club 


The Snow Ski Club had its most active 
year yet in 1984-85. More than 100 people 
went on the ski trips to Steamboat, Vail, 
Winter Park and Snowbird. In addition, 
more than 50 people took part in the club’s 
five-week instructional program at Paoli 
Peaks and Ski World where lessons were 
available from beginning skiing to 
advanced racing techniques. 

The racing team had its best season yet, 
getting an invitation to the Midwest 
regionals after only one previous year of 
competition, much of it against varsity 
teams. Weekend ski trips to Michigan and 
Wisconsin started again in 1985 and are 
likely to continue next year. 





Molly Morris 
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Herman B Wells 


Chancellor 
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John Ryan 


President 
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Kenneth R.R 


Vice President 
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Michael Gordon 


Dean of Students 





George Pinnell 


President, IU Foundation 
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William Walters 


Bursar 
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Ward B. Schaap 


Dean for Budgetary Administration and Planning 
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SENIORS 
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Abdmanam, Husin 
Abdul Hamid, Jamilah 
Abdul Majid, Amir H. 
Abdul-Hai, Mawar H. 
Abdulkadir, Salamah 


Abdullah, Faizah 
Abraham, Janis L. 
Abrams, Gabrielle R. 
Abrams, Susan R. 
Abrell, Timothy G. 


Acker, Grant M. 
Ackerman, Jay D. 
Adam, Khalit 
Addis, David |. 
Adelberg, AmyJo 


Adelsperger, Douglas R. 
Adey,, Mark J. 
Adinamis, Ann H. 
Adkins, David W. 
Aguilar, Mark D. 


Ahearn, M.M. 
Ahlbrand, Jonathan M. 
Ahmad, Ummu K. 
Ahmad, Zainab 

Ahn, Esther S. 


Akins, Gary L. 
Al-Damirji, Ahmad A. 
Al-Dhaheri, Ali M. 
Albert, Eileen S. 
Alderman, Elizabeth B. 


Aldridge, Patricia L. 
Alesia, Mark H. 
Alexander, Lynne A. 
Alexander, Todd D. 
Alkin, Gerald W. 


Allbright, Christopher S. 
Allen, Lisa M. 

Allen, Pamela D. 

Allen, Todd C. 

Alpern, Jane A. 








Altman, Lori J. 
Aman, Zaitulamrah 
Amato, Alice A. 
Amicucci, Joseph E. 
Anderson, A.A. 


Anderson, Curtis D. 
Anderson, Julie A. 
Anderson, Kimberly K. 
Anderson, Lois J. 
Andretta, Catherine J. 


Andry, Monica L. 
Angione, Tracy L. 
Angrist, Misha H. 
Anguil, Jeffrey T. 
Anthony, Jeffrey S. 


Antisdel, Thomas A. 
Antrim, Kimberlie L. 
Appelbaum, Barbara B. 
Apple, Michael L. 
Arganbright, David T. 


Armar, Nii-Nii A. 
Armstrong, Timothy C. 
Arnold, Kimberly A. 
Arnold, Linda F. 
Arnold, Todd E. 


Arredondo Jr., Jesse 
Arreguin, Angela L. 
Ary, Douglas A. 
Aryaineoad, Susan 
Atchley, Clay 


Atkins, Kevin J. 
Atkins, Tracey L. 
Atria, Marisa A. 
Atsas, Kathryn J. 
Audenaert, Ann M. 


Auer, Patricia M. 
Averall, Dennis L. 
Baade, Julia L. 
Babcock, Sara L. 
Bachelder, Martha C. 








| Badger, James F. 
Bahramis, George J. 

Bailey, Robert G. 

Bailys, Frederick R. 

Bain, John D. 


Baird, Don R. 
Bakehorn, Lura L. 
|| Baker, Michael K. 

Balaban, Jill D. 
Balaguras, Jean M. 








Ball, James P. 

Ball, John L. 
Ballinger, Victoria F. 
. Balza, Fabiola C. 
Bane, Freda M. 


Bank, Francine 
Bannerman, Charles F. 
Bardutz, Linda M. 
Barker, David J. 
Barkocy, Diane 


Barlow, Michael 
Barnes, Cynthia D. 
Barone, Douglas F. 

Barrett, Mary E. 

Bartkowicz, Norma J. 





Basile, Sandra N. 
Bassock, Jeffrey L. 
Batistatos, Speros A. 
Baum, Jaime S. 
Baynes, Emmet R. 


Bazanos, Elena C. 
Beach, Ruth C. 
Beanblossom,, Joy D. 
Beaton, Keri L. 
Beaurline, Allison M. 





Beck, Lynne E. 
Becker, Christina M. 
Becker, Roger H. 
Beckman, Barbara A. 
Beckman, Catherine M. 
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Belas, Dean C. 

Belcastro, Mary E. 
Belgrave, Valder A. 
Benac, Barbara S. 
Bender, Michael S. 


Benham, Ronald L. 
Benjamin, Barabara 
Benjamin, Jay D. 
Bennett, Alyssa A. 
Bentz, Keith A. 


Beres, Michelle D. 
Bergan, Brent D. 
Berman, Paul M. 
Bernheimer, Michael S. 
Bertovich, Julie A. 


Bertsch, Carolyn A. 
Bertsch, Marilyn M. 
Besore, Bebe 
Bessenger, Mark A. 
Beversdorf, David Q. 


Bex, Janet M. 
Biddinger, Karen E. 
Bill, Linda D. 
Birenberg, Lori J. 
Bittman, Barbara A. 


Black, Robert D. 
Blackledge, Naomi K. 
Blackman, Jeffrey L. 
Blaint, Kay L. 
Bielefeld, Diane M. 


Blessing, Patricia A. 
Blessinger, Larry A. 
Blue, John L. 

Blum, Tracey J. 
Blyton, Barry D. 


Bock, Elizabeth 
Bodenhamer, Anita C. 
Bodine, Lisa A. 
Bohannon, Robert M. 
Bok, David J. 
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Bollheimer, Susan L. 
Bonaminio, Joanne M. 
Booher, Beth A. 
Booth, Carolyn S. 
Borden, Julie A. 


Bordui, Scott R. 
Borer, Joseph A. 
Bornstein, Lori D. 
Borock, Arlene S. 

Borre, Mariclaire 


Bosse, Karen A. 
Bossi, Barbara A. 
Botzum, Dianne L. 
Bourff, Kent A. 
Bowers, Jeffrey S. 


Bowlin, Kelly A. 
Bowling, Elizabeth L. 
Bowman, Dean A. 
Bowman, Elizabeth A. 
Boyd, Scott A. 


Boyd, Teresa S. 
Boysen, John C. 
Bradford, George A. 
Brady, Lisa A. 
Braman, William C. 


Brand, Terri J. 
Brandt, John E. 
Brandt, Rachel A. 
Brandt, Rena J. 
Branigin, Susan R. 


Braswell, Joyce A. 
Brauer, Laura B. 
Braun, Amy S. 
Braun, Deanna K. 
Braun, Lori 


Braun, Stephanie S. 
Brennan, Sean T. 
Brenner, Judith 
Bresciani, Paul E. 
Breveard, John W. 











Brewer, Carolyn E. 
Bricker, Kelly L. 
Briddell, Robert A. 
Bridges, Patricia A. 
Bridwell, Gary M. 


Briede, David G. 
Brink, Robert E. 
Brinker, David E. 
Britt, Suzanne M. 
Broadbent, Priscilla J. 


Brooks, Robert A. 
Brown, Andrew T. 
Brown, Anita J. 
Brown, Bonner A. 
Brown, Dana L. 


Brown, Darla S. 

Brown, Gregory A. 
Brown, Jennifer L. 
Brown, Melanie A. 
Brown, Pamela A. 


Brown, Sandra E. 
Brown, Teresa A. 
Brumleve, Ann T. 
Brundige, Keith 

Bruni, Kimberly A. 


Bruno, Donna T. 
Bruns, Catherine 
Bruns, Matthew D. 
Bryant, Mark A. 
Bryner, Christopher L. 


Buchanan, Anthony E. 
Buck, James F. 

Buck, Michael S. 
Buckeridge, Lynn D. 
Buckley, Scott W. 


Bucy, Glen E. 
Budidharma, Roy 
Bulaw, Mark A. 
Bunch, Michael B. 
Bunes, Raymond A. 




















Buntain, Rex H. 
Burch, Bruce A. 
Burdick, Dakin R. 
Burger, Anita L. 
Burkard, Mary F. 


Burns, Ingrid R. 
Burress, Denise R. 
Burson, Marsha K. 

Burt, Lori A. 
Busby, Josanna E. 


Buschman, Jacqueline S. 
Bush, Steven P. 

Bush, Terry J. 

Bushey, Dian M. 

Butler, Roxanne D. 


Butterfield,, Jeffrey P. 
Buyno, Mary L. 

Byrd Jr., Advance 
Bythewood, Christina D. 
Caddish, Jeffrey A. 


Cain, Thomas D. 
Callahan, John S. 
Calvert, Lisa K. 
Cameron, Mary P. 
Cangany, Patrick T. 


Cappelli, Jennifer S. 
Cappuccio, Carlos D. 
Carani, Anthony J. 
Carcano, Steven A. 
Cardenass, Dulce M. 


Carlson, Mary M. 
Carmony, Patricia D. 
Carnall, Diane 
Carolan, Celia M. 
Carow, Janelle T. 


Carpentier, Thomas F. 
Carr, Sasanne 

Carroll, Cezanne M. 
Carter, Jeffrey T. 
Carter, Mark G. 





Carvey, Cynthia J. 
Case, Lynda E. 
Castleman, Andrew J. 
Catron, Diane R. 
Calisch, David L. 


Causey, Sandra D. 
Cekanor, Michael S. 
Celentano, Nancy A. 
Chadwick, Barbara A. 
Chaffin, Greg W. 


Chalin, Vicken S. 
Chan, Jonathan V. 
Chandler, Tracy L. 
Chang, Angelo 
Chang, Hyejin L. 


Chapman, Michael J. 
Charbonneau, Rene A. 
Che Awana, Noraiza 
Check, Richard A. 
Chenoweth, Kathryn L. 


Chenoweth,, Robert W. 
Chesman, Scott C. 
Cheung, Kin-Wong 
Chiabai, Jennifer L. 
Chiavacci, Louis J. 


Chickwak, Catherine A. 
Childs, Gerald W. 
Choe, Chang Won 
Choe, Joon Won 
Chow, May Y. 


Chow, Sow-Fong 
Christensen, Susan L. 
Christopher, Lorraine M. 
Chu, Laura M. 

Chua, Portia J. 


Chun, Juliana M. 
Chval, Keith G. 
Cichon, Donna K. 
Ciesielski, Teresa M. 
Clanin, Jeanette R. 
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Clark, Alice J. 
Clark, Diana D. 
Clark, Lori A. 
Clark, Mary Ann 
Clark, Rebecca J. 
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Mannix, Alice 400 
Manzo, Andre 395 
Marchse III, Michael 400 
Marciano, Lawrence 400 
Margolis, David 400, 401 
Markham, Steven 400 
Markovich, Elaine 400 
Marohn, Susan 400 
Marshall, Maureen 400 
Marshall, Stewart 402 
Martin, David 394, 400, 401 
Martin, Jerold 401 
Martin, Joseph 400 
Martin, Kenneth 400 
Martin, Kimberly 400 
Martyniuk, Lev 400 
Mascari, Jeff 404 
Mason, Julie 371 
Matchett, Sue 389 
Mather, Jim 407 
Matusoff, Lori 372 
Maynard, Diane 402 
Mays, Christianne 188, 194 
Mays, Mike 392 

Mays, Tom 194 
McAllister, Kent 400 
McAllister, Lanae 115 


McAninch, Jeffrey 400 
McClintic, Rick 

McClure, Carrie 400 
McCormick, Diane 302, 400 
McCrabb, Teresa 402 
McCutcheon, Janet 302 
McDade, Pamela 405 
McDaniel, Jenny 308 
McDaniel, Nila 400 
McDaniel, Ty 389 
McDonough, Kellie 405 
McFarland, Kathleen 401 
McGee, Mary 400 
McGee, Mike 402 
McGee, Mike 402 
McGeney, Annne 400 
McGrew, Catherine 400, 401 
McGrew, Kent 400 
McHenry, Christopher 400 
McHenry,Rebecca 400 
MclIntire, Donald 400, 401 
McIntire, Kerri 401 
McKay, Jacqueline 395 
McKenna, Chris 405 
McKeown, Julie 400 
McKim, Brent 401 
McKinley, Stephen 401 
McKnight, Margaret 400 
McLaughlin, Jackie 395 
McNeil, Kim 401 
McNeilis, Tim 408 
McVay, Karen 400 
Medley, Steve 104 
Mehlig, Karl 400 

Meit, Scott 400 

Meline, David 400 
Mendelsohn, Sharol 388 
Mercer, David 400 
Mercer, Diana 394 
Mercer, Diana 394 
Metzger, Jim 45 
Metzger, Joan 389 
Meyer, Mark 400 
Michael, Keith 188 
Mickel, John 400 

Miller, Barry 401 

Miller, Cynthia 400 
Miller, Denise 400 
Miller, Gene 408 

Miller, Gregory 400 
Miller, Jennifer 394 
Miller, Jenny 392 

Miller, T.J. 408 

Miller, T.J. 409 

Miller, Theodore 400 
Miller, Tracy 371 

Mills, Douglas 400 
Minich, Mike 407 
Minneman, Patricia 400 
Minneman, Patricia 400, 401 
Modaff, Pete 390 
Moffat, Laura 400 
Moffitt, Beverly 400 
Mondini, Elena 400 
Monoki, Reka 302 
Montalbano, Greg 408 
Moon, Donald 395 
Moore, Cathy 389 
Moore, Chery! 400 
Moore, Julie 395, 408 
Moore, Karleen 308 
Moorman, Amy 400 
Moran, Ronald 400 
Morgan, Bob 311 
Morgan, Winston 58, 255 


Mormol, Jeffrey 400 
Mormol, Leslie 400, 401 
Morris, Molly 409 
Morris, Roger 400 
Morris, Tim 45 
Morrison, Al 407 
Morrison, Virginia 173 
_Mosier, Lee Ann 400 
Moster, Julie 408 
Mourer, Kim 308 
Mowery, Cathy 400 
Moxham, Paula 400 
Moyer, James 401 
Mrnka, Suzanne 400 
Mucha, Tracy 403 
Mueller, Bill 311 
Muldoon, Mary 400 
Murphy, Maureen 400 
Murphy, Ryan 390 
Murray, Catherine 400 
Murray, Ellie 405 
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Nagel, Marianne 402 
Nagy, David 401 
Nagy, David 401 
Napier, Joan 372 
Nash, William 400 
Nathan, Charlels 400 
Nathan, Gloria 177 
Nay, Lisa 372 

Neal, Julie 291 
Neeley, Karen 401 
Nelson, Anne 389 
Nespeca, Lisa 188, 192 
Newberg, Karen 402 
Newby, Kara 401 
Newhouse, Tracy 407 
Newman, John 395 
Nicely, Janet 400 
Nichols, Debra 400 
Niekamp, John 400 
Nitsun, Martin 400 
Noda, Seiichi 400, 401 
Noreika, Vidas 400 
North, Anita 372 
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O’Donald, Mike 45 
O'Neal, Heather 400 
O'Reilly, Dennis 400, 401 
Oates, Danny 395 

Odell, Amy 395 

Offutt, Lisa 404 

Olan, Denise 400 

Olesh, Paul 400 

Olsen, Laurinda 401 

Orr, Karen 400, 401 
Ortmann, Carol 400, 401 
Ortyn, Lisa 400 
Orvedahl, Jerry 401 
Ostapiuk, Christine 401 
Oster, Greg 401 
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Panhel 398 
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Parks, Julia 173 
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Pasterczyk, Susan 400, 401 
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Pattison, Edward 400 
Pauloski, Eylse 400 
Pearcy, Mark 401 
Pearson, Nancy 392, 393, 400 
Pelton, Shawn 109 
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Peters, Wes 188, 194 
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Pierce, Greg 188, 192 
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Pink, Gregory 400 
Platis, James 401 
Platt, Wendy 371 
Platzer, Cindy 371 
Pollack, Barry 400 
Pollina, Leslee 400 
Pollina, Scott 400 
Pollock, Douglas 400 
Polson, Mary 400 
Pompey, Percy 395 
Pontow, Brad 303 
Pope, Dawn 115 
Poss, Kathy 408 
Potter, Margaret 400 
Poulsen, Chuck 287 
Prange, Stacy 388 
Preston, Travis 188 
Prevette, Robert 400 
Previn, Moore 177 
Prewitt, Dave 402 
Price, Mary Jane 400 
Prince, Tammy 407 
Prothero, Greg 395 
Pryor, Cap 191 
Pulver, Ray 311 
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Quyle, Jill 372 
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Rabin, Steven 400 


Radar, Meribeth 372 
Rado, Wendy 371 
Raese, Kathy 404 
Rafson, Adele 400 
Randle, David 109 
Rapier, Mick 104 
Rarick, Risa 372 
Raskas, David 401 
Rattermannn, Mary Jo 400, 401 
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Reas, Cathleen 400 
Reason, Ron 390, 394 
Redman, Michele 304 
Reed, Amy 389 

Reed, Stacy 300 
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Reeves, Eric 395 
Reid, Sherri 400 
Reiger, Ursula 402 
Reilly, James Michael 188, 191, 194 
Reinertson, Karen 402 
Reinfenberg, Rick 408 
Reke, Marcia 400 
Remi Jan, Karen 400 
Remsberg, Rich 402 
Remsburg, Rich 125 
Renda, Patricia 388 
Reyes, Debra 400 
Rhodes, Lance 305 
Ricci, Rene 400 

Rich, Gregory 401 
Richardson, Karen 400 
Richardson, Kim 394 
Richmond, Rob 395 
Ridenour, Robyn 400 
Rider, Jim 390 

Riely, Susan 401 
Rigdon, Kevin 400 
Riggin, Ron 287 

Riley, Catherine 400 
Ring, Jamie 408 
Ringel, Mark 401 
Ripes, Jill 371 
Risinger, Bradley 400 
Risley, Donald 400, 401 
Rittmaster, Laura 400 
Rittner, Gretchen 400 
Robbins, Renee 394, 400 
Roberts, Glenn 400 
Roberts, Rebecca 400 
Robertson, Laurie 388 
Robinson, Beth 400, 402 
Robinson, Stew 58 
Rodriguez, lvette 394 
Roe, Marcy 393 
Roffman, Susan 394 
Rogers, Charles 82 
Rogers, Jennifer 400 
Rogers, Mickey 382 
Roos, Janet 400, 401 
Roripaugh, Lee 400 
Rosare, Mel 408 
Rose, Dan 389 

Rose, Mark 400 
Rosen, Jill 371 
Rosenstock, Dana 371 
Rosenthal, Robert 117 
Rosie, Wicht 299 
Rosloff, Robin 400 
Ross, Jimmy 67 

Ross, Richard 395 
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Rosselli, Kristen 407 
Rotz, Brian 400 
Rousseau, Richard 199, 305 
Rowland, Nancy 291 
Roy, Christina 402 
Royappa, Arun 400, 401 
Rudner, Steven 400 
Rudner, Steven 400, 408 
Rudolf, Steven 400 

Ruff, Elizabeth 400 
Rupel, David 400, 401 
Russell, Brooke 394, 401 
Russell, Karen 400 
Russell, Richard 174 
Russo, Luiz 400 

Ryan, John 392 

Ryan, Panela 400 
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SAB 139, 407 

SAC 393 

Sachs, Susie 371 
Sachs, Troy 400 
Saeks, Abby 403 
Sailer, Julia 400 
Saliwoncezyk, Kathy 405 
Salumaa, Sven 303 
Sandman, Cathy 402 
Sartore, Steve 395 
Sater, Thomas 400 
Scearce, Beverly 405 
Schacht, Brenda 388 
Schaefer, Bill 391 
Scharenberg, Andrew 401 
Scheele, Suzanne 291 
Scheid, Sandy 389 
Schisla, Gregory 400 
Schleinkofer, David 394 
Schmid, Kathleen 400 
Schneller, Eric 388 
Schnepf, Beth Ann 400, 401 
Schoenborn, Anne 400 
Schoenle, Neal 400 
Scholer, Seth 401 
Scholl, Jeff 402 
Schrager, Seth 402 
Schramm, Debbie 405 
Schreck, Sally 400 
Schultes, Eve 401 
Schultz, James 400 
Schultz, Steven 402 
Schultz, Susan 372 
Schulz, Diane 300 
Schumacker, Jamie 401 
Schumann, Sally 405 
Schutt, Rob 395 
Schwantes, Jon 394 
Schwartz, Lisa 371 
Schwimmer, Jill 401 
Seagal, Marcie 371 
Secor, Shelley 400 
Secrist, Chad 395 
Secrist, Van 395 
Sedgwick, Carolyn 391 
Seger, Sherri 300 
Seibert, Ross 400 
Seidner, Stacey 400 
Seitz, John 394 
Seldin, Derry 408 

Sell, Roger 95 

Senior Nurses 405 
Seol, Inshik 400 


Seow, Nam On 400 
Shah, Haren 400 
Shannon, Carolyn 400 
Shannon, Lori 388 
Shapiro, Anita 371 
Shapiro, Donald 400 
Sharfstein, Stacy 408 
Sharp, Lindsey 400 
Shaw, Janet 400 
Shaw, Wayne 395 
Sheffer, Lesle 400 
Sheperd, Matt 394 
Shepp, Ellen 371, 400 
Sheppard, Tina 402 
Sheuit Hui, Yein 400 
Shipman, Sharon 400 
Shoemaker, John 395 
Short, Linda 405 
Shoshanna, Rose 400 
Shoss, Deanna 401 
Shounk, Deborah 400 
Showalter, Jay 401 
Shukla, Pankaj 400 
Shutt, Madonna 400 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 367 
Sigma Alpha Mu 45, 368, 369 
Sigma Chi 45, 370 
Sigma Delta Chi 137 
Sigma Delta Tau 371 
Sigma Kappa 372 
Sigma Phi Epsilon 373 
Sim, Siew Choo 400 
Simmons, Marty 58 
Simpson, George 400 
Simpson, Larry 395 
Simunek, Thomas 400 
Singing Hoosiers 100 
Ski Club 139, 409 
Skilken, Tammy 371 
Skimina, Tom 405 
Skinner, Philip 173 
Skoronski, Patti 407 
Skrentny, Jane 400 
Slaughter, Geoffrey 400, 401 
Slifer, Keith 400 
Slone, Fred 400 
Smith, Bob 402 

Smith, Brian 400 
Smith, Carolyn 389 
Smith, Elizabeth 388 
Smith, Julie 308 
Smith, Karen 390 
Smith, Kreigh 255, 271 
Smith, Phillip 400 
Smith, Stuart 400 
Snooks, Todd 287 
Soloman, Douglas 400 
Soloman, Shari 400 
Soloman, Shari 371, 400 
Somberg, Daniel 400 
Sommers, Julie 400 
Songer, Rick 402 
Sorkin, David 401 
SOS 62 

Spardone, Steph 371 
Sparks, Lori 400 
Speedy, Lori 400 
Spencer, Jack 400 
Spielmann, Eileen 401 
Spitz, Marcie 371 
Spoor, Jennifer 372 
Sporn, Amy 400 
Sprague, Thomas 400 
Sprenkle, Amy 402 
Spyres, Julie 400 





Staab, Eric 408 

Stack, Brian 400 
Stadler, Matt 292 

Stark, Karen 401 

Starks, Barbara 401 
Stasek, William 400, 401 
Steegmann, Edward 400, 401 
Steele, Christopher 400 
Steele, Jon 395 

Stein, Caryn 371 
Steinmetz, Christopher 400, 401 
Stemle, Duane 408 
Stenftenagel, Brenda 401 
Stenholt, Suzannen 408 
Stephan, Douglas 401 
Stephens, Jennifer 388 
Stephenson, Tim 405 
Stern, Karen 402 

Stern, Susan 371 
Stevens, Laurie 398 
Stewart, Amy 403 
Stewart, Amy 400 
Stewart, Shelley 400 
Stienbeck, Tom 395 
Stienberg, Barry 400 
Stilabower, George 392 
Stinebaugh, Craig 400 
Stocum, Richard 408 
Stoelting, Michelle 403 
Stone, Brenda 393 
Stouffer, Craig 400 
Strawn, Amy 372 

Street, Sherry 401 
Streich, Kimberly 400 
Stroup, Mary Anita 400 
Stuart, Bill 388 

Stuart Il, Robert 400, 401 
Stucky, Natalie 400, 401 
Studen, Julie 400 
Stutesman, Gary 395 
Stutsman, Bret 400 

Su, Jack 400 

Sullenger, Bruce 400 
Sullivan, Amy 400 
Sullivan, Molly 372 
Sullivan, Timothy 400 
Summers, Cindy 393 
Surian, Melanie 400 
Sutherland, Frances 402 
Sutton, Timothy 401 
Swaim, Lisa 400 

Swain, Sally 300 
Sweeney Ill, Richard 400 
Swiergiel, Jennifer 400 
Swisher, Kimberly 400 
Swoboda, Tom 404 
Szafranski, Richard 395 
Szwarc, Steve 402 
Szwed, Joseph 400 
Szymanski, Peggy 408 
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Taitel, Michael 400 
Taliaferro, George 29 
Taliefero, Charles 109 
Taliefero, Crystal 109 
Tan, Ju Kuang 400 
Tan, Mei Lian 400 
Tankin, John 402 


’ Tate, Cherie 400 


Tau Kappa Epsilon 64 
Taylor, David 400 





Teutemacher, Holly Ann 400 
Thaler, Brenda 308 
Thaler, Linda 308 
Theta Chi 374 
Thistlethwaite, Sheri 405 
Thomas, Betsy 395 
Thomas, Daryl! 255, 271 
Thomas, Joel 401 
Thomas, Laura 402 
Thompson, Andy 402 
Thompson, Beverly 401 
Thompson, Jennifer 372 
Thompson, Robert 395 
Thorn, Christopher 401 
Thorton, Cathy 372 
Thorton, Robert 400 
Tidd, Mare 395 

Timm, Steve 191 

Todd, Susan 400 
Tolani, Tulsi 400 
Tomasik, Mary 400 
Tremps, Dawn 400 
Trotsky, Debbie 371 
Trotter, Brad 408 

Trout, David 395 

Truex, Brian 388 

Tsao, Helen 400 

Turek, Debbie 371 
Tursic, Rich 394 

Tursic, Rich 394, 402 
Tyska, John 400 

Tyska, John 400, 402 
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Uihlein, Karen 400 
Ulrich, Jeffrey 400, 401 
Ungar, Kenneth 400, 401 
Unterbrink, Amy 308 
Usher, Katleen 401 
Usman, Anju 401 
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Vahey, Edward 400 
Valaitis, Sandra 400, 401 
Vallejo, Juan Carlos 199 
Van Gunten, Leeann 
Van Oort, Lila 400 
Varon, Steve 45 
Vassalo, Eric 199 
Vaught, Jeffrey 401 
Vazquez, Linda 400 
Vernasco, Annette 405 
Vincent, Michael 401 
Visalli, Robert 400 
Vogel, Elaine 401 

Vogt, Brian 402 

Vogt, Carrie 402 
Volinsky, Nan 400 

Voss, Kate 391 
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Wagner, Elizabeth 400 
Wagner, Julia 372 
Waicukauski, Ron 23 
Wallace, David 400 
Wallace, Megan 400 
Wallace, Wayne 394 


Walsworth, Tim 287 
Walz, Bobbie 398 

Ward, Adrienne 390 
Ward, Theresa 404 
Warren, Carla 400 
Warshaw, Eric 401 
Washburn, Kristen 401 
Washienko, Theodore 400 
Wasik, Judy 400 
Watanabe, Nan 400 
Watkins, Karen 402 
Watson, John 400 
Weaver, Jami 395 
Webb, David 400 
Weber, Johanna 400 
Weigand, David 400 
Weik, Dawn 400 
Weiner, Sherry 371 
Weinhoeft, Peggy 400 
Weinstein, Heidi 371 
Weinstein, Heidi 371 
Wellenreiter, Janeen 400 
Wellenreiter, Janeen 400 
Weller, Quin 400 

Wells, Herman B. 170 
Welsh, David 400 
Wentz, Amy 400 

Wentz, James 400 
Wertz, Emily 402 

West, Charles 400 
West, Doug 291 
Westendorf, Susan 400 
Weyen, Wendy 392, 394, 400 
Wheeler, Jeffrey 400 
Wheelock, Kelly 405 
Whitaker, Alecia 400 
Whitaker, Susan 402 
White, Elizabeth 400 
White, Ellen Marie 400, 401 
White, Janice 402 
White, Kendra 400 
White, Mark 400 
Whitesides, Dan 393 
Whittaker, Susan 403 
Whitte, Kenneth 395 
WIB 403 

Wicht, Rosie 199, 299 
WICI 67 

Widermuth, Matthew 400 
Wiebke, John 389 
Wiggins, Bryan 400 
Wight, Lisa 388 
Wilkerson, David 395 
Wilkerson, Jeffrey 400 
Willems, John 400, 401 
Williams, Anthony 395 
Williams, Camilla 132 
Williams, Timothy 400 
Willis, Cynthia 400 
Willkie, Quad 64 
Willuhn, Elizabeth 400 
Wilson, Theresa 400 
Wilz, Thomas 400 
Wilzbacher, Susie 405 
Wineman, Margaret 400 
Wineman, Margie 64 
Wingo, Kimberly 400 
Winiger, David 401 
Winnecke, Lisa 401 
Winslow, Jane 400 
Wise, Debbie 398 
Wishart, Wendy 199, 299 
Witt, Raymond 400 
Wohlfeil, Marie 400 
Wolf, Amy 400 


Wolf, Daniel 400 
Wolfla, Christopher 400 
Wolk, Anne 371 

Wong Ka Leong, Gregory 400 
Woodhouse, Kevin 400 
Woodward, Keith 400 
Wright, Christopher 400 
Wright, Christopher 400 
Wright, Quad 64 
Wright, William 400 
Wyche, Sam 29, 204 
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Yackel, Jonathan 400 
Yalowitz, Bruce 401 
Yanan, Ann 372 
Yankus, Denise 372 
Yao, Laura 372 

Yap, Edward 400 
Yarvis, Jeff 395 

Yates, Charles 188 
Yeagley, Jerry 199, 233 
Yee Fung, Lim 400 
Yehle, Karen 400 
Yeoh, Siok Cheng 400 
Yonover, Scott 399 
Yorke, Paul 402 

Yu, Jeffrey 400 

Yu, Lucy 401 
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Zapchenk, Tracy 400, 401 
Zatz, Rick 390 

Zeigler, Stephen 401 
Zeisloft, Mark 400 
Zelenn, Wynne 371 

Zeta Beta Tau 45, 375 
Zeta Tau Alpha 376, 377 
Ziemer, Laura 401 
Zierer, Steve 394 

Zile, Beth 403 

Zillmann, Thomas 400 
Zilz, Paul 400 

Zobrak, Aleta-400 
Zubizarreta, Iker 199 
Zuckerman, Jane 371 
Zuran, Catherine 400 
Zurschmide, Mary 405 
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